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Sorra VII. 
(CO tinued from page 280.) 
Adhikarana II. 
Dilerence of Gnana and Karma Margas. 

23. Heading the Guana Shastras, and teaching and 
explaipin z them to others, learning therm from others, 
and pde*sring over their purport, these cousti£ute 
Gnana worship or Yajna, and will lead one to the 
feet of the Lord. Pure Karma Yajna, Tapas Yajna, 
Japa Yajna, and Dyana Yajra are each one superior to 
the one below, and will only induce Bhoga. Hence 
Gnana worship ‘alone pursued by all those who 
know the Moksha Marga. 

Difference in the ends of those who enter Samadhi 
and thuse who do not. 

24. Listening to words of wisdom, meditating on 
them, clearly pereciviog tie truth, and Samadhi are 


the four forms of Gnana. Those who attain to 
Samadhi ut once attain Moksha. ‘Those who do not 
come up to this condition become Lords of the 
Heavenly worlds and enjoy great bliss, and by the 
(Brace of God, are reborn in good families and by the 
“grace of the Gnanacharya attain to Samadhi, and the 
Feet of the Lord. 


Difference of Vedic and Agama Margas. 


25. Those who perforyt deeds of charity, karma 
Yajnas, Pilgrimages to Holy-waters, observe Asrama 
duties, and perform Tapas, Santi Vrat»s, and Karma- 
Yoga will attain to the Higher worlds and will be re- 
born in no time. ‘Those who perform Gnanayoga aad 
Kriya and Chariya will attain to Pada Makti, and at 
the end of time, if they do not yet deserve God's 
grace, they will be reborn and will attsin te Siva by 
Gonna Marga. If they deserve God's grace, they 
will at once attain Gon's feet. 


The merit of Gifts to Sivagnanis. 

20. Even if ve, slight gifts are made to Siva- 
gnanis, these will increase Jike the earth into 
mountains, and the donors will be prevented from 
falling into the ocean of births, ‘and will enjoy supreme 
happiness in the higher ‘worlds, and losing their sin, 
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they will get one more holy birth, and will even 
without going through Chariys, Kriya, and Yoga 
&;tain supreme knowledge and tbe Lotus Fleet of the 
Lord. 

Supreme Moksha is alone attainable by Gnana. 


27. The Vedas, Agamas and Puranas proclaim 
that by Gnana alone is attainable Moksha. and yet 
whit ^^» we say to those fools who assert otherwise. 
By Agt. -na( Karma)is begotten Bhandum, (attachment). 
By true Gnana is attained freedom, As the darkness 
flies away before light so Agnana vanishes, and 
with it Bhandam, and freedom is attained. By Gnana, 
we do not mean the Gnana proclaimed by all kinds of 
low dogmatists but the Knowledge and Love of the 
One True God. 

Nores. 


The language of this stanza is plain. The Highest bliss 
is aldne attainable by the attainment of the Highest Gnana. 
The other Margas, Chariya, Kriya and Yoga are only steps 
lesding up to Guana. The first two Margas are usually 
called Bhakti Margas by other schools bot the word Bhakti 
ie so vague in its acceptation tbat it is not taken here to 
meap a particular Marga. The word is as loosely applied as 
the word Gnana, and what is real Bhakti and what is real 
Gnans bas to be determined. But as a matter of fact, Bhakti 
or love of God in,any sense is essential in all the four 
, Margas we have indicated above. It is love that guides 
" the Cbariyavan, Kriyavan and Yogi and Gnani. Without 
this essential love, all tbeir acts would only be bare 
hypocrisy, And Gnana or knowledge too, is implied in our 
bavanas in the lower margas, But this knowledge is more 
and more symbolic in the lower stages, and as we ascend 
in spiritual power and gennine love it will become moie 
and more real. The greatest fallacy underlies in contrasting 
Bhakti and Gnana, There is no contrast at all but each 
one involves and implies the other. In social relations 
whether 2s master and servant,parents and children,friends, 
lovers and the loved, the relation will be unintelligible and 
&sham, if ,mutual knowledge and love does not exist, 
And the more oife knows the other, his or hd goodness and 
love, the more he comes to love the pther. Love is in faet 
the fruiion of knowledge. And the Highest Gnana is 
when we do know and recognize. Sow loving God is, how 
great His Love is, passing the love of master and parent 
and friend and lover* yea passing vhe love of ene self,* 


* Bt. Manickavacheka frequently adu. pen God us sweeter than 
hie own mother. And what is more, St. Appar says 
“amred Joms Salwe foro 
adgy Quersé aus Coogee gave,” 
There is nobody who is more Joviug than myself 
Yet there ie one more loving than myself. 


how 
“Though man sits still and takes bis ease 
God is at work on man; 
No means, nv moment unemployed 
To Bless bim, i! he can.” (Young) 
or as St, Tayumanavar puts it, 
< ermm pO zenrs& «cáo FREG o 
ufev:buJsr ay aqpguernr wwaiw CaiG (rp ar 
Dwien Piiami aon uS m$ a 3e, ei C p." 

The fact is we cau. know only and truly when we can 
fully realize God's inmost nature, that God is Sivam, 
“ God is Love." 

HSH Bai Gre Qc eni asy belles i 
«x Go fara gig, ubi Ba 

Aer Gu Baws gr (m cis soir 
KoaCuRawn wits gman, 

The ignonrant think God and Love are different 
None knows tliat God and Love are the same 
When they know God and Love are the same 
Then will they enter God as Love, 

As it is, it is the proud boast of Saiva Siddhanta that it 
is a universal religion and philosophy at once, »omprising 
all schools of philosophy and all kinds of Bhakti aya 
Gnana Margas and yet differing from them all. “ All and 
not all," * erd»ewrioru: yawawi” is at once acharac- 
teristic of the Divine Ideal of the Siddhantis as of their 
Religion. 

“ su pbuad wer HQ uia ex Aavdv 
utpala uw Ses Dons," 


The manifestution of the Guru. 
&flusr&gé sade is Gscw, 
& c. 0/20 on ASi Ger SO sre nuiCunes 
ghum orei wismo b Cores, 
aom wserwrelb Cap F piCsre cg 
zuma Csr ps acgnaC nena. o 
Gane gysx& uoces io ser gy a Ger Goss. 
Cafu ew ufugios aut mars Qu&. 5ib 
Papla Wants Pepi g Ceo puo. 
ust as the crystal emite fire when orought 
before ‘the sun, so when the Divine Gura, out of the 
fulness of His grace, appears before one, there will 
arise Sivagnana in him. e Then will he see Sivam, and 
his own real self and the whole world iu himself. 
Then will ho perceive God as thé omallest of the small 
and the greatest of the great, and the soul of all souls. 
Note, 


c. f. win 88 Ss grum arcup par 
Cupp Ser Quuie wis, Met Qus 6 5 d enu tqioacin Cex 
En gy, o cn Cory sehr I pongas eia Qu dn 
Ai cn edidou: ota $ gio seis ex. 
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Ea Gar dt nro ar gwn s B 
bwysa Sereno unGo." 
The result of the Guru's mansfestation, 

29. When they are sufficiently developed and 
receive the grace of God, (Sattinipada) and wisdom, 
they are graciously taught by the Guru; and by 
practice of such ter.ching, they will attain to the con- 
dition of Perfect Samadhi. Then will they become 
Tivanmuktas in this world. They will have neither 
tikes nor dislikes. They will treat a potsherd and gold 
at the same value. They will so unite with God that 
they will never leave God and God will never leave 
them ; and dwelling i1 Him, they will perceive only 
God in everything. 

The Process of Union with God. 
80. Jure ofaspp ve) guo Ger we ster c 
hoad us u hig, 
GbSSta56 srewasGarOs eas 
eri s Gapi Am wuwa h, 
2 0ns9e c op Ge IPs gares So SruGesus 
Quero arua gra B, 
OsfurCa Swaumu fer Oper gid 
Cera hec észcasranGu, 

Removing your ignorance born of understanding 
(with the bodily senses), and perceiving, without per- 
ception: (by the lower manas), by the Grace of God, 
the Supreme Intelligea ce in his bigher self, and seeing 
it without seeing, and without the conjunction of the 
andakaranas and avastas, if you melt yourself in God, 
then will the Supreme Siva, who is inseparable for 
everything, appear to you separately, aud as one and 
different from all ths world and as far trancending all. 


eue s 


Notes, : 
* Tr- s thé famous stanza which both St. Tayumanavar 
and the nator of Siva-Bhogasaram had made the subject 
of Supreme fraise. 
“ert is gr Ow arn un Pia sss are " 

es Agr Quis aru nus 60550 Oma pena" 

The whole worlds’ kuowledge, in half a stanza 

He revealed, Ob when shall I reach his golden feet. 

, St. Tayamanaver, 
ut aA gs gre waved onis dues ICO 
pidas sdu Cui gu, 

God's Niradara transcendency 
Tirukalitrappadiar Amás b gŭug usi, 

ad soa durer) uia i erf gua, 

stád i arC goes Sop). sas S — A iay er 
0260 Gusqyes Cer 856 QUI Oe emu 


Opes Prrgerwrn’ 
du L 


is thus dened in 


“ Uncreate, immanent in everything and yet remaining 
separate from everything, and yet becoming one with that 
which becomes one with it, this is the Niradara.” 


The nature of the union. 

31. Good Karma will lift one into Higher births 
and worlde; Bad karma into lower ones. As such, san- 
dering both, by the wisdom obtained by the virtye 
of worshipping the Sacred Being, and withouteuering 
into future birth in this world and lower and Higher 
wqrlds, the person, who becomes, a Jivanmukta in 
this world, does not care where the sun shines and 
feels no want, and leaving his body, enters the fulness 
of Supreme God, and becomes one with that fulness 
and all in all. 

Nore. 
Gnanaprakasar deals fally in his commentary on the 


different views regarding the nature of the union ia 
Moksha postulated by various schools. 


The nature of Jivanmuktas. 

32. They who attain to gnana-samadhi, hava 
neither likes nor dislikes; they desire nothing ; they: 
care not for social etiquette, and Tapas and Asrama 
roles, and Dyana. They have no impurity in their 
hearts. They care not for religious marks, They do’ 
not follow the lead of their bodily and mental 
senses. They have no bad qualities and no creed and 
no caste. They become like children‘and mad men 
and possessed persons, and ‘they may alelight in 
singing and dancing also. 

The same, 

$3. They require not the aids of place, time and 
postures, They perforth actighs without any thought 
of the results; their minds donot move like a swing; 
They never leave the Feet of the Lord, in all thei daily 
actions, in walking and sitting, in sleeping or waking 
in eating or starving, in purity or impurity, in wealth? 
or poverty, in pain or pleasure, in enjoyment“or sepa- 
ration, in like or dislike, though these actions may or 
may not be performed like any other person, e 


A particular Up@sana to reach Samadhi. 


34. If, you havenot yet reached this condition, 
then perceive the truth of »~--ything being in God 
and God being in every „uing, and control your internal 
senses, and practise what your gnanaguru has graci- 
ously taught you and reach the God who is immanent " 
im yourself. Reaching Him, your human faculties 
will all be converted into Divine facultigs. Try to 
realize the transcendent Being even in your waking 
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condition. Then also your Sivanubhati will become 
your Svanubhuti. 
Nore. 
This is the famous Dahara Upasana set forth in most 
Upanishads. Bee p. 208. Vol. II. of this journal. 


The greatness of the Jivanmuktas. 

“45. Those who can realize the Supreme Being 
even in their waking condivion, they are the saints 
who heve attained to Sarva Nivarti, or absolute re- 
nunciatiation. And how are we to describe their 
greatness? They even in this life have freed them- 
selves from al] bonds, and obtaining Sivam, have 
become God themselves. Even if they rule and enjoy 
as crowned kings they will have no attachment to this 
world. If one does not reach this Samadhi, even if 
they get rid of all external bonds, he will enter birth 
and xis meta will not be destroyed. 


Adhikarana 3. 
Is there Anubhuti in Moksha. 

36. If you say that nothing cau be perceived 
when we lose our senses ; uo, nothing cau be/ferceived 
by those who have not seen the true. ‘I'he immature 
virgin cannot .understand what love is. When two 
lovers unite in joyful embrace, their pleasure cannot 
be expressed in words. They alone can know. Those 
without the aid ofGod's grace cannot know themselves. 
If any such say they have perceived God with théir 
ordinary seoses, it is all a delusion. lf they are pos- 
sessed of God’s Grace, they can perceive themselves 
and God without perception. Jfthey dont, their 
births will not cease, and the anava cannot be 
sundered. 

, Nores, 

As nature avoids vacuum, so tle soul caunot exist 
untess it: be filled in by the world or God. So to get freed 
from the world, the only means is to get into eternal Bliss 
of God. If not so filled, the soul,will again revert back 
and fali into the world. Such is the logical results which 
flow from the views of Buddhists and Maynvadis, and 
honest people like Mrs, Besant do not sbirk from stating 
plainly such a consequeuce. To them, the conclu ing words 
of every Upanishad "'tne.. no return, there is no re- 
tarn,” 
births, and “theré is an ever-recurring necessity of 
Samsara.” But the true Advaita-Siddhantis’ position is 
different. He prefers to believe that the words of the 
Upanishad axe true and not empty words. He strengthens 
hia position both by logic and experience. St, Tirnvalluvar 


are mere comforting words. There is no end to. 


not content with stating the position here taken 
St. Arul Nanthi once, states it twice, 


by 


Suppeus poe uniter uUa» mo 
ops ufo We De.” 

Vetter D sore Garros u mass ge 
FARFOR LLEZ TG Qara” 

c.J. The Vedic Tests 

“ By Meditating, the Muni goes to the source of all 
beings, the witness of all, beyond all darkness.” (Kaivatya 
Upanishad), 

* By churning with Jnana alone does the wise man burn 
up the bond (Pasa) (ibid). 

“ Knowing the Deva, the shining one, he is released 
from all bonds (pasas). Svet. Up. 1-8. 

“Knowing Him, Isa, they become immortal.” Ibid. iii. 7, 

* When men should roll up the ether like a hide, then 
only, without first knowing Siva, there could be an end of 
pain. (Svet. vi. 20. 

“The knower of Brabman reaches the Supreme." (Tait. 
Up. I]. ii. 1, 

* Knowing Siva, he passes into peace forever.” 
Up. iv. 14.) 

* A man who has left all grief beliind, sees the Majesty 
the Lord the Passionless, by the Grace of the Creator.” 
(Ibid. iii. 20. 

For further treatment of the subject see the ‘i Note ou 
Nirvana" in Vol, I. pp. 177 to 180 of this Magnzine. 


(Sret. 


Adhikarana 4. 

37, Knowing the nature of the soul to be like the 
mirror reflecting various colours, and that it reflects 
in itself all the actions of the infernal and external 
senses, and knowing that such reflections of the senses 
are no part of himself, and distinguishing his ^wn real 
beantiful self by the Grace of God from the false 
colours of the senses, the seer of such troth will unite 
with the Lord and will never after leave Hiv., like the 
rushing.waters of the river breaking its banks 4nd 
reaching the ocean, become one with it and can never 
more return. 

Nores. 

The author merely echoes tha goncluding words of the 
Upanishads when he snys that there is no return for the 
freed sog! ; a subject discussed by Badarayana in his con- 
cluding sutras. Note the tse which our Saint has made of 
the analogy of the Rivers and the Ocean and the absurd use 
of it made by Prof. Duessen. (Vide pp. 85 to 87, Vol. II.) 

The rough and discoloured diamond or crystal or muddy 
and Ciscoloured water stands for the soul; and the rough neas 
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and discolouration ard rust, stand for the malas eternally 
attached tothem. But it is possible to get freed from this 
dirt and By polishing and rubbing and 
filter‘ng (p:ocess of births and deaths) the rongh diamond 


diseolou: ation, 


cao be made smooth and clear, and the muddy 
water can be made crystalline, What is the result? The 
Hight that was not scen belore is. seen vow and enjoyed 
and it is for this light alone that we prize tbe diamond, 50; 
much so that. we enll them “Bilant? But is this light 
sud brilliance itsown ¥ Where was it when it was covered 
by dost. Where is it when the brightest diamand is kept 
in darkness? ‘The fact is, ibe 
comes from another source, it enters it and permentes it 
and covers it so fully that the crystal is indistinguishable 
from it. When the Ciamond is covered by dirt &c the 
dirt &c prevented thelight from entering it. When it was in 
So in bandha, our maya 


light is not its own, it 


darkness, no light was in union, 
and mala prevent us from seeing. the Light ; the light wil] 
enter us more and more, the more rnd more we vet fieed 
from this diit; till at Inst the Jivanmukta becomes all Light 
and al! (iod. The fatal fallacy committed by Mayavadis is 
in t3king the reflected Light as Jiva or Jivatma. It is not 
Jiva. The Jiva isthe crystal or water. They say the 
retiection or light is God and this is quite correct (“Da ee 
LAED a upian ea Buram’ Appar). The identi- 
fying of Jiva with God will be like identifying water or 
crystal with Light. But in Moksha, we still reach a pro- 
cess of identification as when we name a diamond, a bril-' 
liaut. So indeed the advaita siddantis always declare that 
the freed Jiva is Siva, What occurs is, the individuality 
of the crystal or water or the river is lost and what is 
actually perceived is the Light or God. In Moksha, there 
is feeling and there is perception of God but there is no 
consciousness of such feeling or perception, When cons- 
ciousness enters, there will be duality. When there is no 
conciousness, there ix absolute evenness or advaitam. The 
following is pure language of science and is equally appli- 
cable +, the case before us. 


“When a river enters the sea, it soon loses its dadivi- 
duality, it becomes mergrid in the body of the ocean, where 


it loses its current, and whe:e therefore ir. has no power to 

keep in suspension the sediment which it had brought 

down fron the higher lauds.” (‘Che story of a piece of , 
coal p. 4%, Newnes) When the individuality, the feeling of 

‘Vand “mine” Ahankara or Avava ia lust,the soul merges in 

God, and becomes indistinguishable, the Karmic force is 

lost, aod it cannot revert back (“sarg Seans hadi is 

Devaram) and become incapable of sinning, anc cannot 

ieave the Feet of the Lord, See further uote to chap vis 

* Light of Grace.” 


The nature of God's Omnipresence. 

zB. If God is every where, (and everything) then 
there is no necessity for our reaching Him. If 
He is not everywhere, then He is not God. 
His connection is hke that of the soul in the body. 
The eye can see all other organs but they cannot 
see the eye; the sonl can only understand the 
various tatvas in union with them. By the grace of 
the Lord alone wili ne attain tothe Pathigrana. 
Then will he be like the blind man who gct his eye 
sight restored to him, and perceive God as the Light 
of Light. 

To get freed from Vasana Mala 

39. Just as when you drop a stone into a pond 
covered with moss, the waters get cleared for a 
while and covered again, the Mala, Maya and Karma 
will become detached from the man when he is attached 
to God ; they become attached to him, again other- 
wise. Those who dwell on the Feet of the Lord with 
love and steadiness will never lose their Samadhi. T'o 
those who cannot always fix their minds to God, we 
will give »nother means whereby they can cut their 
bonds asunder. 


End of the VIIIth Sutra. 


(Tc be Continned). 
J. M. N. 
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THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TRAS WITH S/'RIKANTHA- 
BIA'SHYA. 


(Continued from page 192 Vol. IV.) 


Thongh not chowing itself cut (as an aa'rama, yetit isa 
means to salvation) as comprehending ‘the essential 
(KEI. iv. 49°, 


features of an as'rama'. 
The Pas'upatas'rama, though not exhibiting itself as 
an iudependent ás'rama, is still an às'rama by itself, 
known as Atyás'rama or the transcendental order, and 
constitutes nn independent means of reaching the 
Paramas'iva, by virtue of celibacy and other attributes 
ofanascetic(which conduce to the attainment of Vidya) 
being comprehended in it. The Pás'upata-vrata is of 
two kinds, life-lorg and temporary, as declared in the 
following passage : 
“ Either lasting till the death of the ‘body, or lasting 
for a period of twelve years.” 


Of these two, that which lasts till the end of life and 
is culled atvásrama or transcendental order, leads to 
Moksha; whereas the other is a means of attaining 
some worldly enjoyment. Such is the distinction be- 
tween the two. Thus the Srnti itself teaches that this 
vow (Vrata) has two aspects,—as a means to worldly 
enjoyment and as a menns to Moksha— both securing 
Siva'sgrace. We should so interpret the texts as not 
tostultify the authority ofthis passage of the Sruti. 


Adhikarana 16.* 
The result is obtained in this birth in the absence of obstadles, 
an we seo in the sruti. (III. 1v. 60.) 
A donht arises here as to whether the result of medi- 
tation accrues, to those who practise it as taught before, 
in this birth, or in a future birth. 


(Purvapaksha) :—Let'us enquire. A man engages 
in the U pásna hoping that liberation may come to him 
iu this very birth, but notiu a future birth. Who does 
ever desir» delay with regard to the result? There- 
fore the result in the form of liberation must accrue to 
him in this birth, if it should ever accrue to him at all. 
If not in this birth, iv will never accrue at all. 


(Siddhanta) : — As against the foregoing, we hold as 
follows: In the absence of un obstacle in the shape of 
a strong karma of a differeut ‘ind, the result of the 
upásana of the Supreme accrues in this birth. If there 
should be any obstacle, it will accrue in a future birth ; 


just as the result in the shape of a worldly good does: 


not necessarily accrue soon after the performance of 


the good karma which serves as a means to it; aud 
will accrue in a future birth if there should be an 
obstacle present Aud we are told in the s'ruti that 
Vamadeva and others reaped in a later birth the 
fruits of their investigation and study of Brahmavidya 
carried o» in their past births. Hence no necessity, 
that the result of liberation should accrue in this 
very birth. 


Adhikarana 17. 
Unlike (the sacrificial rites), there is no distinction in the result 
of liberation, because of the state of Him being determined 
(as the result). (LI. iv. 62). 

It has been established that,’ as in the case of the 
results accruing from mere works, the result in the 
shape of liberation accrues in the absence of an obsta- 
cle in the form of a strong karma of a different kind. 
A doubt now arises as to whether, on the same prin- 
ciple, there exists or not a difference in liberation 
accruing as the result of the different upisanas, as 
there isa difference in the case of the ,results of 
sacrificial rites. 


(Purvapaksha):—It may appear that, like the 
results of mere sacrificial rites, liberation admits of 
distinctions. We are given to understand that 
different sacrificial rites produce different results: 
“Let him who desires Svarga perform the sacrifice 
of Jyotishtoma." “Let him who desires Svárajys or 
lordship in Svarga perform the sacrifice of Vàjapeya." 
So too there must be a difference in the results of 
knowledge acquired through Upásana. 


(Siddhánta) :—As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows: Unlike the results of mere sacrificial rites, 
the result of Updsana-Jnana admits of no differc- “es, 
inasmuch as it has been determined that the state of 
Brahman is the result of Upisana-Jnina. Since. the 
state of Brahman which the possessors of V:lyá attain 
is one and the same, there is no room for any kind of 
difference in the result here. It should not be urged 
that a difference in the digrees of Upásana may give 
rise to a difference in the result; for, in the case of 
the acts of Upásana no results heve been mentioned 
otber than liberation. Brahman being one and the 
same, liberation which is the state of Brahman most 
also be one and the same. Hence no difference in the , 
liberation accruing from different Up:sanas. 
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FOURTH ADHYA YA—FIRST PADA. 


Adhikarana 1. 
Frequent repetition (1s n because of the Instruction. 
V.1.1) 

ln the third Adby¢ya hay been discussed in detail 
the nature of the worshipper (Up ‘saka), of the object 
of worship (Up sya), and of the several kinds of wor- 
slip ' Upisann?, as also the duties of the various orders 
of holy lifa ;As’ramas). Here, again, in the fourth 
Adhyáya will be discussed the following topics : in the 
first pida, the mode of worship (Upisana); in the 
second pida, the departure, from earthly life, of Jiva, 
the worshipper (up3saka); in the third pida, the 

Path of Light (Archir), etc and in the fourth pada, 
the state of the one who has attained to Brahman. 
Now the first Adhikarana (of the first pida) deals with 
the doubt as to whether one hes to do once alone or 
to frequently repeat the act of knowing prescribed, 
as the means to Moksha, in the following passages: 

“The Knower of Brahtwan reaches the Supreme.'* 

* Knowing S iva, one attains infinite peace.” t 

(Purvapaksha):—It should be done only once, 
because, on the principle that * once done, the inten- 
tion of the scipture is fulfilled," the act intended by 
the scripture in the words ‘knowing (Jnàna) and 
‘realising (Vedana)' becomes accomplished when once 
done. as in the case sf tbe Prayàja. 

(Siddhanta) :— As against the foregoing, we hold as 
follows. The act of knowing, prescribed as the means 
to Moksha in such passages as “the Knower of 
Brahman reaches tbe Supreme," should be frequently 
revolved ; for, we understaud that the act of knowing 
(Vedana) which is spoken of as the means to Moksha 
je of the form of meditation (Up‘sana), inasmuch as 
the two terms 'Kuow (vid)! and ‘ meditate (Upés)’ are 
interchangeably used at the commencement (Upa- 
krama) and the concluding portions (Upasamhara) of 
the following passages : 

Let a man meditate (upás) on miud as Brahman. 
tiered nna He who knows (Veda) this shines and 
warms through hbis celebrity, fame and glory of 
countenance.’ ft 

* He who kuows (Veda) what he knows, he is thus 

spoken of by me."$ 


® Tai. Up. 2-1. 

+ Bve. Up. 4-14. 

1 Chhà. Up. 3-18-1. 
$ lbid. 4-14. 


Teach me, O Lord, the Deity which you worship 
(upis)."* 

And the word ‘meditation (up&sana)' denotes a cou- 
tinuous flow of thought. As tothe Praydja, etc., it 
is but proper todo them only once becanse their 
effects are invisible. Inasmuch as the intuitive 
realisation (Sàkshátkàrs), the result of knewledge 
(Vedana), is visible, this act should be repeated till 
its result is attained, as in the case of threshibg the 
paddy. 

And because of the indicatory marks. (IV. 1. 9. 

Às pointing to this conclusion, the following 
passages (of the Smriti) may be cited : 

“ By knowledge of Is'vara, the soul (Kshctrajnay 

attains, it is deemed, the highest purity." 

Be he guiity of the major sins, or be be guilty of 
the minor sins, let a ian practise meditation 
(dhyáoa) of Brahman, engaged therein for a 
quarter of the night." 

"Let » man practise Yoga (or Samádhi) directed 
to the A'tman." 

‘Let a man realise the Supreme Being (Purusha) 
who is of golden hue, who can be reached in the 
dream-consciousness (Ssvapnadhi). 

And so on. Hencet the necessity of a frequent 

repetition of the knowledge of Brahman. 


Adhikarana 2. 
As the Self, verily, do they ae (Him) and teach also. 
(LV. 4.3). 


In the preceding Adhikarana it has been made ont 
that the meditation of Brahman should ve repeated. 
Here follows the enquiry as to whether the Jiva or 
individual soul whose A'tman is Brahman should 
regard himself as one witb l'svara, or as distinct 
from Him. 

(Pürvapaksha) :—Ít may at first sight appear that 
the proper course is for the Jiva to contemplate upon 
Brahman only as distinct from himself ; for. firstly, 
in the passuge “ superior to the universe is Rudra, 
the Great Sage,”{ and in the Vedinta-sdtra I. i. 22, 
it is dec'vred that tue Lord, the Para-Brahman, is an 


* lbid. 2.2. 

fForm the passages quoted above, it may be seen that the 
knowledge by which Brahman is reached is of the form of 
meditation (dhyana) and Yoga (Samadhi), consisiog in the 
frequent repetition of one and the eame thought. 


1 Mabáüna-Up. 10-19. 
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entity distinct from the Jiva, from the Pratysg-tmav, 
from the Pas'u or individual soul, and secondly, the 
civa.ean never become Brahman whose characteristic 
mark is Omniscience. 

(Siddhànta) :—No doubt, the Supreme Brahman 
called S'iva is superior to the Jiva; still, the 
worshipper should meditate Him thus: “I am Brah- 
man." For, even the worshippers of old, regarded 
Brahtuan as their own Seif (A’tman) thus: ‘Thou, 
verily, Tam, O Lod, O God; I, verily, Thou art” 
Though an entity quite distinct from the worshipper, 
the Supreme Brahman serves those. worshippers all 
the same, by giving them His own being.* And 
in the words “That Thou art," etc, they also give 
others, their pupils, to understand that Brahman 
is their own Self, Certainly, Mukti or liberation 
consists in attaining the state of Siva, that state 
which is full of unlimited s'upreme bliss and free 
from all taint. ‘This attainment of the state of S'iva 
is not possible except on the cessation of bondage 
(Pasutva) on the part of the Jiva, and the cessation 
of bondage cannot be brought about except by the 
meditation thereof (i.e. of the state of S'iva). 
Theretore, the worshipper, freed from servitude on the 
bondage being loosened by the continuous stream 
of the thought that “Iam Siva,” becomes S'iva 
Himself, Indeed, the state of S'iva consists in being 
the repository of that unsurpassed Bliss which is frez 
from all traces of evil traint. And the Supreme 
Brahman is of quite the same nature. By constant 
meditation thereo', the worshipper becomes of the 
same nature. Hence it is that all else is said to be 
unworthy of being meditated by the seeker of 
Moksha, in the passages like the following : 


“The haneficent S'iva alone should be meditated 
upon (by the worshipper) abrndoning all else,” t 


For, all scriptures teach that Mukti or Jiberation 
consists in the cessation of s^rvitude (Pas'ubhava), 
of the identification with the body of a bráhmana and 
the like,—and in thez^ttainment of oneness with that 
Supreme Individuality (Para..mbhava), with that 
S'iva who is tbe immediate witness of His own 


CU AP ERE eee 
* That is to say, by? renoving from them the state of bondage 


(pasutva). 
t Atbarvas' ih bá 


inherent unsurpassed Bliss, and who is. self-Iuminous, 
shining by his own light. Contemplation of oneness 
with Brahman leads the Upisaka to Mukti; otherwise 
there will he no cessation of samira. 


Adhikarana 3. 
The Sutrakára makes a distinction 
(No meditation as Atman) in the symbol; not indeed is 
He (to be worshipped there.) (IV: i 4) 


In the passages like “Jet him meditate mind as Brah- 
man,” Chhi 3-18-1., we sre taught to meditate Brah- 
man in the mind and soon. Is Brahman to be medi- 
tated there as the Self (Atmen) or as something 
different from the Seif,’ 

(Pirvapaksha):—In such meditations of symbols as 
are enjoined in the passages “Let him meditate the 
mind asBrahman;” “Let him meditate the Sun as Brah- 
man,” we are given to understand that, in meditating 
upon the mind, etc., we have to exalt them by regar- 
ding them as Brahman. Accordingly, inasmuch «a 
the symbol has been regarded by the devotee as Brah- 
man, what harm is there in regarding it as the Self 
(Atman)? 

( Siddhinta):—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: The Self should not enter into the contem- 
plation of symbols; for, in them it is not the Supreme 
Brahman that is meditated upon. On the other hand, 
it is the mind, etc., that are to be meditated upon as 
Brahman. Even supposing that in these’ cases the 
object of meditation is Brahman Himself conditioned 
by the mind, ete., it is not this conditionded Brahman 
that we should regard as theSelf,inasmach as the mind, 
etc.,are not the essential attributes of Brahman and are 
therefore mere phenomena (Vikáras) It is the Brah- 
man possessed of such attributes as unfailing will, etc., 
that, we regard as the Self, Otherwise even the Self 
(Atman)[would be subject to phenomenal charges. 
Therefore,sthe devotees should not meditate upon the 
symbol as the Self, seeing that there the Parames’vara 
is not the direct object of worship. 


A. MAHADEVA SASTRY, B.A. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CHAPTER FROM THK KURAL. 


Nobody who has the least insight into the pages of 
he sacred Kurns) will fail to endor-e the remark of the 
veteran Tamil scholar Rev. Dr. G U Pope that this 
is a work unparalleled in any language. The merits 
of the work are 8^ apparent that even atits very birth, 
it received the highest encomiums of the proudest 
*cholars of the day, the Pundits of the far famed 
Madara College or Sangham. The tradition that the 
author was of low birth only heightens the value of 
the appreciations thus showered on him. One of the 
Collegians compares 1t to the Veda, and another says, 
unlike the Veda, Tiruvalluvar's words dont lose their 
merit by anybody repeating them. One speaks of it 
as containing everything worth knowing, and another 
that there is nothing which is nof contained in this 
work. One says that the words are sweeter than the 
Heavenly Ambrosia, and unlike the latter, can be 
partaken ofeby everybody. And as the poet utters these 
wozis even our own mouth begins to water. Another 
says they are sweet food to the mind, sweet to tlie ear 
and sweet to the tongue, and the great panaca for 
the ills of Karma. One compares it to the sun who 
dispelling the deep darkness of ignorance makes the 
lotus of the heart bloom forth. Another compares 
it to the lamp dispelling our mental darkness, with 
the oil can of Dha*ma, and wick of Artha, and ghee 
of Kama, words of perfection, the flame, and the 
short metres the lamp-stand. Its brevity, not border- 
ing on unintelligibility or ambiguity as do most of 
the sutras in Sanscrit, its perfection of expression and 
style, its deepness are all matters taken up for praise 
chy these learned Collegians. And what is more, tbe 
poet Kalladar brings out in his verse its most 
prominent character, its universality. People wrangle 
about this or thit being the truth, sud they range 
themselves into various schools, but ail ave agreed 
about the truth of the words uttercd by Tiruvallnvar. 
And since his time, all religionists, Buddhists and 
Jains, Saivas and Vaishnaves have all claimed him 
as their own. And we need not enquire wherefrom 
he derived his truths, It is enough to acknowledge 
that it is perfection of Truth, if one can say so, a 
Perfect Ethical and Religicus Code, a perfection of 
art aud thought. Indeed, a close study of the work 
wil bring ont its perfect scientific basis, and each 
part, and each chapter, and each verse is placed one 
after the other in a perfect chain of logical arrange- 
3 


ment and argument. ,And may we hope that some 
ardent student of the Kural will work out from it a 
perfect theory of ethics, both private and international. 


One more remark, and this will introduce us to the 
chapter of the book we have taken up for translation 
and elucidation It is usually remarked following 
the main divisions of the book into Dhnrma, Artha 
and Kama gpi, Quema, (eroi, that the author has 
left out the discussion of the last Purnshartha or 
Moksha. £A, on the ground that religiot is a 
matter which will give room for difference and 
dispute. But is it true that there are no universal 
truths of religion and did our author leave them 
unsaid? His own contemporaries did not understand 
bim as doing so but have stated in their encomiums 
tbat he has explained all the four Purushartams and 
that he has shown the path to Moksha. And the 
Rev. Dr. Pope in his short paper on the Ethics of 
Kural holds that Tiruvalluvar bases his ethics gn the 
grand truths of Thripadartha, Pathi, Pasu and Pasa. 
In fact his creed is not a godless creed like that of the 
Jains or Buddhists. In this respect, there is disparity 
between the Naladi and this work. Our author's 
God is the first Cause and Lord ‘g@usae,’ He is 
‘Intelligent,’ esee ; He resides in the beart of 
his creatures-' e» Sens Gu 9«»er," He*is Immaculate, 
untainted by likes and dislikes, Gaw~Osea  Cacwcr 
wwen, He is the ‘ Lord of Lords’ and ‘king of 
kings’ ‘@= pac,’ He is “incomparable ’ NIC CL 
wv wwr 1e» ' He is the source of all Dharma and 
Beneficent. ‘ara strga? He has eight 
attributes. eer($evé212 (ie. gelf-dependent or 
self-possesed, the Pure, Self- Laminous, the All-Know- 
the Ever-Free, the Beneficent, the Infinitely 
Powerful, and Infinitely Bltssful. — Parimélal»gar 
rejects all other interpretations of wes gewz) and 
the Eternal Truth Q:soQu^gys» and the Perfect und 
good Being, ‘ Q«»4Q,,^qger.* No amount of learning is 
of any good unless a man believes in the existence 
of God und worships His feet in all love and tratb. 
And without such knowledge and such conduct, the 
mere attaining of ethical perfection is of no use 
(© gue i wawa” &:.) The true way to get rid of our 
bounds is to reach the feet ^^ the Kver-Free. And 
these bonds are nc. mere myths but they are 
caused by our own ignorance, Avidya, Ahankars or 
Anava which is eternal, Anadi. And then, the chain 


ing. 


* Pandit Savariroyan derives ' Siyam’ from ‘deù’ and our Saint 
uges se Ourge very frequently. 
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of causntion following karma into endless births and 
suffering is worked out, und fhe meanseor Sadana 
"required to get freed from these bonds are fully 
shown, and of all the means, the greatest Sadana is 
to reach Him who is past all thought and speech and 
unless this is done, it is useless to hope to get our 
cares destroyed. And as all these principles are 

ully explained in the chapter 36 on ‘ Zudeemi aeo" 
* How to perceive truth,’ we,have translated the same 
beluw, adopting nlmost the language of Dr. G. U. 
Pope, together with the famous commentary of 
Parimeilagar, with some running notes, to show 
how far tbis is embodied m the Advaita-Siddhanta. 
Of course the language of the Koral is the language 


of the Saivite writers of the past 2000 years; and no 
wonder, the truths expounded by all of them should 
be the same. 


How to Perceize Truth? 

That is we know the truth when we know the 
nature of Bitth and Freedom (Moksha) and the 
causes thereof, free from error and doubt, ‘his the 
San:critists call Tatvagnana. As this knowledge 
arises after desiring the desire of Him who has ro 
deaire, this chapter is placed in consequence aíter the 
chapter on ' gpa,’ ‘Sanpyasa’ 

l. CurQeriwe jmp Coss Deer pars 

ogee ct ero iS piu. 

The delusion whereby men deem that the truth 

which 1s not, 

‘That is the cause of hapless birth. 

Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

This delusion dàosists in believing such books and 
doctrines which holll that there is no rebirth, no fruits 
of both kinds of Karma, and that there is no God and 
such like, to be the true books and doctrines. This 
delusive belief is same as when one mistakes one 
thing for another, a block for a man, shell for silver. 
w(se, delusion, cussi, Pufsd eevig. error, 
wel sae, Avidya or ignorance are all synonymous 
words. As it ia only sorrow that is reaped in all the 
four kinds of birth as Devas, men, animal and astrals, 
this couplet cxplains that birth is sorrowful and 
Avidya or error is its cause. 


By altering only sa single letter in the first line an 
‘a, ‘w into ‘D'i; (Quagserésw into Qus(seflée) the 
meaning of the whole passage will be altered, and we will 
have a new system of philosophy directly opposed to oar 
auibor’s, Instead of it being then the truth, it will become 


the opposite of it. This is the same questioh which has 

arisen iu interpretiog the negative prefix in the word 

‘ Advaita.’ Thig'a'or'ua'is interpreted in two ways 

either as meaning ‘ae ‘not’ or ‘Awa’ ‘no,’ though 

the distinction in the English equivalents will not be very 

apparent. This is its "aereo On» e or Gawo 

Quae,’ Siddhautis, of course accept the former inter- 

pretation, and most followers of Sankara prefer the latter 

one. This latter view involves the negation of ove of the 

two or may be both of the postulates in * Adraita.! Carr 

this question, a huge war has taged and volames have 

been written by the late Srita-Sri Somasundara Nayagar 
and his followers on one side, and the late Ratna Chettiar 
and of his ilk on the other side. Anyhow, Saint Tiru- 
vallavar's meaning is clear. He does not mean to repu- 
diate anything as unreal or non-existent, To him, delusion 
orerror consists in mistaking one existent thing as the 
shell, for another existent thing as silver, To him, to know 
the trutb, is to uncerstand the trwe nature of each one 
ibing The question of reality or unreality does not come in. 
Only one must not mistake one thing for the other or doubt 
its rature, It will be sufficient requirement of the definition, 
if one understands the tine nature of God and man and the 
world, and one need not believe any of these to be unreal. 
One of such truths is that birth is sorrowful. This can 
be proved to be tiue. Bat one's ignorance or delusion 
comes when he take this actual soirow as happiness. 
You think that with this body, there is an end altogether 
when in fact tbere are fnture births. Believing that there 
is no future life and future birth, ene does not believe that 
there cau be a soul ; and if there is one, he thinks the body 
itself is the soul and believing so, all his energies in this 
world are directed solely towards what would procare the 
greatest pleasure and gratification of his senses, and he 
does not care what means he adopts provided liis passions 
are gratified, As itis, the whole foundation of morality 
will be undermined and one need have neither fear of men 
nor God. All this is the resolt of want of knowled>e of 
the trne nature of his body and himself, and this ignorance 
is the cause of his birth, This ignorance isa fact and 
to believe that this ignorance is itself unreal will be error 
or false knowledge. It is only when a man knows that he 
is ignorant, that he will learn and try to remove bia 


ignorance. But can this ignorance be removed * Yes. If 
so, how ? This question is answered in the next couplet, 


Qoare Mw o0 oes ope sS 
wep si A uisg. 


Darkness departs and rapture springs to men who see 
The mystic vision pure from all delusion free. 


Parimelalagar's Commenta: y. 


Hos, darkness is hell. `The mystic vision pure’ 
is the supreme object of knowledge. By this coaplet 
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is explained that by freedom is meant Niratisaya- 

nanda aud the Nimitta Karana, for this the Supréme 

Being. " 
Notes. 

Darkness and igno:snce, Light and kaowledge have at 
all times and in all climes been used symonymously and 
no two things aie so analogous iu nature as these two 
pairs of words. Whea will darkness vanish,? When the 
Bun rises. When will the sun rise? After the night is 
past. When will ignorance cease ? When the source oí 
al! lights arises in bis heart ? When will thie be ?: When 
be has attained to a well balanced mind (Dod êr 
Qua). The Pasatchayam and Pathignanam are 
distinct facts, though &be first is not possible without the 
second. This couplet answers all those who say if the 
ignorance was eternally attachd to the soul, it cannot 
be removed, and even if it be removed what follows is 
only a blank and that uo Divine Power is required to give 
one freedom. This couplet and verse 4 below which gives 
a most distinct reply to the Baddhist view will remove 
all doubts as to whether he is a Siddanti or a Buddhist or 
a Jain, Bot some of these truths even when known to a 
Ayan. doubt often opposes bim, environed by a host of 
dogmatists whoeach assert his own dogma is the only 
truth. Inthe next couplet it is stated that even this 
doobt ia the cause of birth, and the means of getting rid 
of this doubt is also stated. 

3. puð 9 Osea sists mars S fov 

arcas senio ge». s.p. 

When doabts disperse and clearness is gained, 

Nearer is heaven than earth to saye’s soul. 
Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

Doubt ‘ gw) is knowing a thing variously. ‘hat 
is doubting if there is or is not (od and Karma and 
Rebirth and without definite belief in anything. This 
is the same as doubting a thing as water or a mirage, 
rope ora Snake. As it is natural to every system to 
refute other doctrines and establish its owr, the 
doubts arising from such a wultitude of doctrines, 
tho:e sages well practised in Yoga will remove, by 
their Svanubhuti or experience, and attain to real 
knowledge; and hence they are called gus 8.0 fiag 
Gyofisg77, As they reach higher and higher Yogic 
experience, their attachment to the world will grow 
less and less, hence, the author’s statement that 
t heaven ia nearer” etc. By this couplet is explained 
that doubtful knowledge is a cause of birth. 

Notes. 
Yoga is a means and not an end. Till Yoga merges 


inta knowledge, no real knowledge is gained. Even the 
higbest Yoga is no good unleas the final goal is -e&cbed 


from whence there is po returo. The attainment of Yoza 
is really d@fficult, but this not all, Oae can subdue his 
passiona and desires, and control his senses, but unless he 
has the “ Vision pure," ‘The only Troth, then this 
attainment will be only for a first time, apd the man will 
sgain be a prey to his senses. To meet this special 
Buddhist view that the attainment of mere extitction of 
all desires is Nirvana and that there is no auch thing as 
Brahma-Nirvana, is the special object of the next couplet. 
4. guuemiQau Bus sgp vuda 

Quaest Jone sem &s. 

Five-fold perception gained, what benefit accrue 

To them whose spirit lacke perception of the true. 

Commentary. 

Five-fold perception is the Manas. By ‘gained’ is 
meant, the controlling of the manas and concentrating 
of itia Darana. As traiuing of this alone is not suf- 
cient, the author says there is no benefit, und he brings 
out by the ‘eb, how difficult a feat even this attain- 
ment of Darana is. By these two couplets, the great- 
ness of Pathignana is explained by pointing out that 
without this attainment, no Moksha is possible. (And 
the pature of this Pathignana is the subject of the 
next couplet). 

5, aulu eri ser wwa gy nor 
Quid usse sranu sA a. 
Whatever thing, of whatsoever kind it be, 
’Tis wisdom'a part in each the real thing to see. 


Commentary. 

That is, one wust perceive the truth immanent in 
every thing, after getting rid of our ordinary notions 
of them. In the phrase “Gær bGssmri animás. 
Crews gs Qe SGwQuUMp,” the words may mean 
ordinarily the name of king Seraman of a parti- 
cular description, but they may inean more particularly 
the T'atvas from earth to Purusha. Wheu examined and 
rendered into tbeir final causes, what finally remains 
is none ot this cause and effect, but the Highest Truth 
aud His knowledge ia the true kuowledge. By this 
couplet, is explained the nature of this true knowledge. 


Notre. 


This 7: one of the nost oft-quoted couplets of Koral, and 
is put to more general uset *' ,, wliat-is intended here. 
One bas uot to go far .o discover the Supreme Being and 
know Him. He is tn everything; but one must lose light 
of the apparent to gain the real. God is in the earth but 
the earth is not God ; God is in water but water is not 
God, and so througb every Tatva, and lastly, God is in the 
soul, but the soul is not God. When one has so learned 
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eto discriminate and distinguish, theuonly will he attain to 
-Bgikignanam. In the next three couplets, the Sadana 
required for attaining this Pathignanam is gives, And 
the first requisite ia hearing or learning. j 
6. ppd SuicQurmen saat ate uer 
wgtes® anir Ord. 
Who learn and here the knowledge of the true obtain, 
Shall find the path that cometh not again. 
Commentary. 

By ‘learn,’ the author means learning from every 
body and at all times. By ‘here,’ the author brings 
oùt the greatness of human birth wherefrom alone 
Une can attain Moksha. 


* The path that cometh not again” is the path to 
Moksha. The means or Sadana for knowing The First 
cause, the cause of one’s attaining -Moksha are of 
threg kinds » they are Gsare), Hearing or study, afu 
die, Reflection, ures Bavana or Realising. (In 
Sanscrit; Sravana, Manana and Nidhidyasana). 'This 
couplet explains Sravana. 


Norrs. 

Thongh the commentator’s idea of what is to be learnt 
is very large, yet the correction conveyed in the following 
stanza of Naladyar is important. 

aévellaepz uos & Duaiten en Bev 

Ona e c 4 9) p Sef e — Ag er ot Sow 
BLED gnvq@w à DuGu AAI iu 
Uiges $(59 D Gpfis gp 

“In this matchless verse,” says Dr. Pope, “not a syllable 
could be spared; while almost every word is common and 
sany, yet is the very fittest, and is used in its exact 
meaning. It is somewhat archaic ;—hasa fascinating air 
of mystery ;—pleasantly exercises and amply rewards the 
student's ingenuity ;—seems dark at first, but once lit up, 
sparkles for ever. 

“This se@7—shore suggests a metaphor : ‘learning is a 
sh.neless—infinite—oceun.' 

" Then comes'the sim ple antithesis, ‘the learner'« days 
are few.’ In Tamil tbe use of the same root twice (in 
swal aud 6 ue) and again in the third line (s#uGs) 
imports an added charm. 

“Into these perfectly (to Tamil ears) harmunious lines 
is compressed a whole chapter: ' 

"The subject of study (séaY -itha plural verb) are 
iuliuitely numerous ; but the learner's days are few ; and if 
it be cal;aly thought out, men are liable to many diseases. 
[e natural infirmities or “ bonds” that enféeble and 
restrict]. Youthful enthusiasm may lead men to antici- 
pate great and varried triumphs; calm reflection teaches 


them their natural weakness, Sv, men should learn with 
discrimination (Qg g) examining closely (97d) 
things befitting (aco suit, satisfy, gladden) them, with 
intelligence, (Qefég) like that of the bird (the semi 
divine Hamos) that drinks only the milk and leaves the 
water, when these mingled are presented to it ?" 
7. gis gpermqpéer pad gpp wuri 
Qui ge awii D puy. 
The mind that knows with certitude what is (Firat- 
Canse) and ponders well 
Its thoughts on birth again to other life need uot ta 
dwell. 


Commentary 
This explains ‘ manana. 
8. iSpüGueirgpi Quae» uómss ApUQUs guo 
Qe Qur(qer.escan s. 
When the folly ot desiring birth departs, the soul 


can view " 
The egalted Home of The Good Bérff, this is wisdom. 
true. 


Commentary. 

Birth and ignorance, and Exalted Home and Truth 
are really related as effect and cause, they are given 
inversely in this couplet. Of tbe five faults, as igno- 
rance is the cause of even the other faults, the author 
has stated this as the canse of birth. As Moksha is 
higher than all other things, iteis spoken of as the 
‘exalted.’ The First Cause is spoken of as the ‘Good 
Being," inasmuch as He is eternal without birth and 
death, as all other things are too significant to taint 
him by their contacts, and as he remains the same 
without change or taint ut all time, though immanent 
iu all things. Hence also He is spoken of dbove as 
the ‘True Being? (QaWU@u@er) aud-the Mxistent 
(ees). The * viewing” is the seul losing its Mala 
and constantly -realising or practising, (Ue ssa 
Bavaua) so that it may become one with God (gpaw 
43). This Bavana is also called Samadhi v Sukla 
Dhyana. Asitiscommonly held by all schools of 
people that the soul when it leaves the body becomes 
that which it fancied at the time (sg @e «O5» à a» 
ursia&GuC c. SIS ss HHH SCAT Mu) (iv. 
is born assuming that body to which it yearned ut the 
time of death), and so, too, as it is necessary for 
people who aspire after Moksha to contemplate in the 
Transcendent Being so that their thoughts on birth 
may cease, there is no better means than this Sadana 
for practice beforehand always. Thus Bavane is 
explained in this couplet. 
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The commentator proves his thesis by taking the com. 
mon form of belief held by ull people. Jivery one believes 
that the form he secs, the object he is after, thd idea which 
noasesses him at the moment of one's death will givé him 
a similar form at the future birth and storied ove cur" ent 
about a rishi who was fondling a deer being born a 
deer ete. But these do not know on what principle this 
is based ; and except in the Siddbanta worka thla principle 
18 aowhere expounded. The principle invdlved regarde 
the natare of the soul, which is stated briefly ånd tersely by 
St. Meikandan as ‘wg ag ash “that, that becomes” as 
'eniápge cewemunaé "that becomes that to which 
it iy attached” by St, £101 Nanthi, which is paraphrased 
again by St. Thayurmanavar as 

“piQsran upper sp OwA un uha p 
ciguau uehiestarn 85 8." 
‘Like the dirt-removed ciystal which beeomes of the 
nature of that io which it is attached." St. Tiruvalluvar 
himself has clearly expressed 'this ptirciplu in Kural 
verses ' ub pau beoe: &c” of the last chapter, and 
second verse of this chapter and in the next verse (erii 
cru. &c;snd verses 4, 5, 7 and B of the first chapter, 
wherein be shows that unless the soul leaves its clinging 
to one, it eannot cling to another from whence is dedaced 
the principle (opp 4Csrw ex A Pwr) that the soul 
cannot have any independent existence or form 
untesa it is clinging to one thing, (the world or body in 
Bandha) cv the other (God in Moksha}, and while so 
attached, it identifies itself so thoroughly that it is im- 
possible to discover its separate personality. Hence it 
was that a Tyudal, an Hoxley,a Bain with all their 
minnte anatomical, biological and psychological analysis 


were not able to discover a mind im the body different 
from the body, though they could not feel that the 
result was not very satisfactory. The’ express laoguage 


uned by the commentator “asw urOgnrgr y uidis w 
uic gp Aparia po” *CovuS 5G s genui 
u'«lr Jsp omo Cea e Qum Ou Ln à) gaa 
Qac Au” as will appear from the beautiful stanza we 
quote below from St. Arn] Nanthi, will show to whom he 
is indebted for the es*plauntion. 
“seer cB a» eris vCag ana we mr pasci 
&iBubrgpsrexe)Ge)Cererás sa T igs 
Qs rais o. I 6 aps & pa or (7 Hi pandure 
QareQuerGorsié «3,515» zr sr C «y D om gs 
aj ex spionis ancam $ furem á ar 
Bw Puyo gp Ga eve icc) am g uj uvam 1 uq o 
vera ren p&qm o que n en C ex Gen cx pg 
ura zs&áSQkns gra Bouse Seng ser enm 
. The word ural (Bavana) is important, Bavana, 
Sadana, Dhyana, Yoga are all more or less synotby mous 
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terms. It means practice by symbolic me-titation or 
realization. You fancy fixedly you are one with that 
and you become that. And this is the principle which 
underlies all the Maharakyas ‘Tatvamasi’ & For 
faller treatment, 


See Sivagnanabotham ; and Siddanta Deepika. Vol. II, 
the article ‘ mind and Body.’ 


9. sriyuewiég eniyOs. Qanep@or wbpJ)d pe 
FT soo enitn asus, 
The true support who knows-—rejects suppo:t he 
sought before 
Sorrow that clings shall cease and cling to him no 
more. 
Commentary. 
pab’ * conduct or practice’ here means practice 
of Yoga. This Yoga is of 8 kinda: Yama, Niyama, 
Asana, Pran&yáma Pratiyakara, Dharava, Dbyana, and 
Samadhi. Their explanations are too long to be given 
here, See them in the books on Yoya. ‘The corrows 
that cling to us’ are the fruits of Karma which have 
yet to be experienced, which are the resolt of in,inite 
Karma performed ii births dating from eternity, and 
which give rise to fruits already eaten in past births 
and m the present birth. *“ Shall cease and cling no 
more," as they will vanish before Yoga anc Gnana lika 
darkness before Light. This Jaius call ‘eat,’ As 
even Good Karma is the seed of birth, it is called a 
‘disease.’ The author holds that births will cease 
when the supreme is perceived by the above-mentioned 
three means. When the births cease, what can all the 
ills do, as they cannot cling tothese gnanis well 
practised iu Yoga, and there beirg no support, they 
will die. This is tbe purport of the stanza. 
Note., 

The word ‘eni’ in this verse and ‘upp’ in the pree 
vious chapter mean a support or hold, The soul bas two 
such supports, one in Bandha and one in Moksha and 
without such supports it cannot stand. This may be 
compared toa piece cf iron held between two magnetic 
poles one positive, and one negative, or better stili .o ə fruit 


growing on atree, The fruit is held up by the tree so 


long and so long only as it is raw and immatnre (undeve- 


lopea) bui so soon as it is ripe it reaches the ground (Force 
of gravity) fruit es sach — .... ve united to the tree or the 
ground. What happens is, as the fruit grows riper and 
riper, the sap of the tree does not rite up to the twig and 
the twig dies, and it falle off. So too as man rises 
higher, end bis desire of the world decreases, and the bonde 
are sundered, he drops into the Feet of theLopd. urai a pew 
Fous infu." The author of &gásef 2p 
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vigi explains ‘eriam iej’ as Dhyana, and ‘e574 Qc. 
eap iau as Samadhi, the hishest Gnawa Yoga practices. 
In the next verse this Pasatchaya is further explained. 
10. ese Sage buéseaw Goes 
Dohsi OsbCaru 
Commentary. 

The eternal Jgnorance, aridya, the consequent 
achankara, the feeling ct ‘I’ and ‘mine,’ the hankering 
which desires this or that, the excellent desire of this 


or that object, and dislike or hate arising fron unsatis- 
fied desire, these five faults are enumerated by Sans- 
kritists. The author euumerates ooly three, as 
‘Ahankara’ can be brought under ‘Avidya’ and 
‘hankering’ can be comprised under ‘Desire.’ As these 
faults are burnt up before Gnana Yoga practices, like 
cotton before a wildfire, so the author speaks of the 
disappcarance of the very names of these three faults. 
As those who do not commit these faults, will nof 
commit good or bad Karma caused by them, the 
author states accordingly in this verse that they suffer 
no pain therefrom. As a result of the attainment 
of True Krowledge, the ills of past births and of 
future births are destroyed, and thus these two verses 
find a place in this chapter. We learn from this also, 
that what remains to those who have perceived the 
truth is the present body and ills attaching thereto. 
Nore. 

And the next chanter discusses the means of eren get- 
ting rid of this bare bodily inürmity and of guarding 
against what is called V«sana Mala. 


THE 
LIGHT OF TRUTH 


Siddhanta Deepika. 


MADRAS, JUNE AND JULY 1901. 


OURSELVES. 


It must be a sincere source of pleasure to'our readers 
that we have*been able to complete the fourth year, 
and io begin a new year of usefulness and activity ; 
especially when they remember against what great 
odds we have beun struggling to carry on this 
magazine, Of course, it has been a labour of love 
with us and with the few devoted friends who have 
stood by us, to whom our best thanks are due. Still 
the difficulties of wbat our people call @- uv, Duras, 
wae, “Place, Money and Men” could not be 
minimised. Besides, our people have oot yet fully 
learnt to appreciate journals devoted to particular 


Subjects of study, of which there are hundreds in 


Great Britain and other parts of Europe. And our 
cause of Tamil is almost a forlorn hope. As the dis- 
tinguished veteran scholar said froio his bitter expe- 
rience '' study of Tamil is the direct road to poverty.” 
Time, was when the kiugs of the Chera, the Chola and 
the Pandya, vied with one another to do honor to 
their poets and thus honor themselves. "lime was 
when even their tributory princes such as Pari and 
other l'allals had given their all for a mere poetic song. 
Time was when even private individuals were so drunk 
with the beauty of 'lamil that they rose from the 
dead and honoured their devoted poets, Time wag 
when cven foreign potentates endowed Matams and 
other schools of learning in the Tamilland. Time 
was when- every village school-master was a poet, and 
every ‘school-boy” almost ‘lisped in numbers.’ But, 
alas, all this has changed wow. The Government of 
the country is so apathetic that it would not grant 
even a smallsum of money for the search of old 
Manuscripts although the late revered curator of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Prof, 
M. Seshagiri Sastrial, almost begged of them to do so. 
The few lingeriog Rajahs who may be said to hold 
some independent sway are too anglicised to care foi 
their own Vernaculars. Nearly all the Zemindars of 
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the Tamil country are paupers «v much worse. About 
the Mafams, one must have a pen dipped in gall 
and wormwood to write aboot them. It wil! nauseate 
one's tongue to speak abónt them, one's ears to hear 
Bbeut them. The editor of the Tamil monthly *Arivu 
Vilakkam' apa dors» b, iu dealing with the subject 
of ‘Mutts and the Matadipathics,’ quaintly quotes 
the different meanings of “Matam,” as chufirum, igno- 
runce, or habitation of Munis or *ages ; and he defines 
what a Muni is, and contrasts the existing state of 
things, which are too well-known to every body 
to require nny detailed description. These Matams are 
past wending, and pubiic spirit is at too low an 
ebb to do aught in the matter; but no extraneous 
help ie necessary to bring about their downfall. They 
sre themselves hasteniog to it with eyes wide- 
open, and it will not be long beire they break their 
necks on the rock of sin and stupidity. 


When we started our concern, we had hoped 
again.t hope, in spite of sage advices and remons- 
trances. And we are glad to think now, standing 
on the thresbold of the fifth year of our existence, 
that oar labours have not been altogether in vain. 
Ve have roused some visible interest for the Tamil 
Literature and Philosophy among our own people and 
amongst the literati of other countries, and we 
can even plume ‘ourselves without any charge of 
iminodesty upon having extorted such praise and 
appreciation as the following from the Nestor of 
Oriental Learning who has recently passed’ to the 
Unseen. Says the late Prof. Msx Maller in his 
monumentalwork, “ The Six Systems of Philosophy.” 


* Nor should their labour be restricted to Sanskrit 
texts. In the South of India, there exists a philo- 
sophical literature which, though it may show clear 
traces of Sanskrit influence, contains also original 
indigenous elements of great beauty and of reat 
importance for historical purposes. Unfortunately, 
few scholars only bave taken up, as yet, the study of 
the Dravidian languages and literature, but young 
students who complain that that tnere is nothing left 
to do in Sanskrit literature, would I believe find their 
labours amply rewarded in that fjeld. 


* Bat such jourcals as...... The Light of Truth,..... 
bave been doing most valuable service. What we 
want are texts and translations, and any information 
that can throw light on the chronology of Igdian 
Philosophy." 


But be it remembered also that not the slightest 
attempt was made to canvass his opinion, nnd we were 


not known to the Professor hy not so much 83 even 
correspondence. The recognition thus socured is very 
valuable in consequence, and all the more so when we 
remember that persons like the Rev. G. M. Cobban 
and others had failed to extort it from auch scholars, 
though they pressed the claims of Tamil Literature and 
Philosophy on their attention. The Professor rightly 
places high value on Translations and l'exte, a notable 
feature of our Journal from the very beginning, 
unlike our contempories, we devote half our space 
The one thousand and two 
hundred page of translations which we have published 


for translations alone. 


in the last Four Volumes is clearly solid work which 
ought to speak a gcod deal for ourselves. If separately 
reprinted, they will make up ms much as four 
volumes of "The Sacred Books of the east," and all 
there and as much more we have bewn offering at the 
nominal cost of Rs. 4 per volume. ln spite of scch 
work, it would be incredible if it was not painfully true, 
that among 15 millions of Tamil-speaking people 
ap only Journal devoted to their special cause should 
languish for want of support. It does not certainly 
redound to their past greatness or to thiir present 
intelligence and patriotism, Increased support would 
mean greatet ardour in the conductors to carry oa 
their purely gratnitous work, greater activity on the 
part of the contributors to enrich the journal with 
their articles, and greater usefulness to the old Tamil 
philosophic classics which are being unearthed one 
after another. We launch out once more, though late, 
and we fervently hope we shall not be: disappointed 
in winning the support of the public in future. 


We are glad to state that we have made effective 
arrangements for the management of the magazine 
on more stable lines which will not fail to meet with 
the fu)] satisfaction of on” ^-  ..ciberg *-We conclude 
finally with & fervent prayer addressed to the Source 
of All Truth, Light and Bliss, the Support of All, The 
Inspector of all de&ds, the Nishkala, Nirmala and 
Nirguna Sivam, to bless us with light and strength- 
Amen ! 
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PROF. JULIEN VINSON 


AND 
THE TAMIL LITERATURE. 


Prof. Julien Vinson occupies am honoured place in 
the- literary circles of France, and he is the Editor of 
the Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparée, 
and also the Professor of Tamil and” Hindustanee 
Languages at the Government school for Oriental 
Languages iv Paris. Like his elder contemporary in 
Oxford. he was a resident in Southern India for some- 
time, and bad learned te appreciate first-hand the 
Tamil people and their language. We could easily see 
from his communications to us in Tamil, both in prose 
and verse, that he is altogether a master in the uso of 
the Tamil langusge’and also an acute and critical 
scholer. Ho has favoured us with his two volumes of 
the Legends of Buddhists and Jainas from Tamil and 
hie maunal of the Hindustani Language; and in the 
former, he summarises the stories from Mani- 
mekali, Silappadikaram and Chintamani and adds a 
valuable working lexicon. A fuller review of it from 
the pen of M. Pau! Regnaund, Professor of Sanskrit 
im the university of Lyons appears in the Revue 
Lénguistique in Aprillast. Our Professor is at present 
engaged in writing a Bibliography of the Tamil 
Language in which he wishes to notice all the existing 
grammatical] works. Tamil scholars are invited to send 
him any rare works they may possess on the subject 
and he will be glad to receive any other also books 
from Tamil anthors and publishers to his address, 58. 
Rue de l'a University, Paris, France. 


Legends, Buddhist snd Jain, being traditions from 
Tamil by Prof. Julien Vinson-— Paris Muisonnanve. 
1900, 2 Vol. pp. 504. 

** From old India originates tales and fables; at least 
such col'ections as Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha- 
saritsagara which have been preserved in Sanskrit 
literature and from which arósé so many stories, now 
popular in western countries, and which appear as 
wholly original and genuine.. From these come most 
of our classic apologues. But if they have come to us 
early through various ways which modern science has 
succeeded in discovering, .-.^v have of course spread 
themselves in India itself and ae still living in many 
literatures which have arisen secondarily after the 
Sanskrit one, In the Tamil language, for example, 
one may read many curious Buddhist and Jain 
stories ; of them Dr. Prof J. Vinson gives us an 
interesting resumé in the valuable collection entitled 

™ Poeta and tale-tellers of all countries," published 
(in à'rc..cb)) by J. Maisonnauve, publisher in Paris. 


— 

“MM. Vinson’s two little books contain concise analy- 
sis .nd partial translations from the three Tamil great 
epics Chintamani,- Sijappatsgáram and Manim/galai ; 
to these Mr. Vinson has effixed a short notice on the 
Baddhist religion and a Vocabulary of mythologic or 
Geographic Indian words. 

“The romances, for they are truly romances, so sum- 
med up by Prof. J. Vinson cannot be explained to 
our readers without giving all particulars which make 
them intéresting and valuable, one cannot deprive 
them of their loo&! character and as the translation 
has already reduced and arranged them according to 


European taste and literary conveniences, it-is better 
to read them in M. Vinson's book itself. 


* From a scientific point of view, we must however 
observe that, if, ay we think, the narrated tales 
have been created in Iudia, it would be extremely 
interesting to determine what in them is derived from 
personal fancy and what from general tradition, 
Are they original legends or have they been worked 
after previous versions of older myths? For our 
part, we firmly believe that tradition has been the 
greatest factor in such legendary development, znd, 
although the present tales are mostly Buddhistic, we 
think their origin must be searched in the Vedic 
hymns aud in the Brahmanas. Herè is the source of 
the whole Indian religious and literary activity.” 


(From the French of Prof. Paul Regnaud, sanskrit 
Prof. at the University of Lyous, in the Revue de 
Linguistique for April 1901; p. 188-100). 


We hesitate however to subseribe to the learned 
Sanskrit Professor that every Indian fable and legend 
have their sources in the Vedss and the Bralimunas. 
Even such an ardent Sanskritist as the late Prof. 
Max-Miller w:s forced to admit that in the Tami! 
at least existed “original indigenous elements of 
great beauty and of great, importance for historical 
purposes." And a Veteran Tamil scholar like 
the Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, is clearly of opinion that 
Tamil possesses rare and original elements in 
religion and ethics and literature. Whatever may 
Fe said about the rest. the originality of the 
stories in Silappadikaram, Manimekalai and Chinta- 
mani cannot be denied. They have a distinct local», 
and the writers were pure Trmilians and were almost 
contemporaneous with the date of the stories they 
are relating. ‘I'he heroine of the first story is now 
worshipped only in the extreme sotth of the Penin- 
sula and in Ceylon. And these works hold the 
highest rank in the classical literature of Southern 
India. For chzsieness' of expression, elevation of 
thought, and simple beanty of imagery and 
extreme pathos. these works are unrivalled. And 
Prof. Vinson has done c ^rent s::vice to the Tamil 
Language by bringing these treasures to the notice of 
the European savante. 
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THE SVETASVATARA UPANISHAD 


u 

Before we enter into the discussion of the philoso- 
phic import of this Upanishad, we have to‘note the 
great difficnlty felt nearly by »ll. European scholars 
who are brought up solely in the school of Sankara in 
interpreting this Upanishad, a difficalty which has 
«q1ally been felt with regard to the Philosophy of the 
Gite. Different scholars have taken it as expounding 
variously Sankhya and Yoga, Bhakti and Vedanta, 
Dualiem and non-Dualism ; and Professor Max Muller 
agrees with Mr. Gougà in taking it as fully expound- 
ing the Indian rchool of Vedanta or Idealism. Pro- 
fessors Garbe and Macdonnell characterise the philo- 
sophy as rcLEcmic, Bars the latter, (p. 405, History of 
Sanskrit Literature): “Of the eclectic movement 
combining Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta doctrines, the 
oldest literary representative is the Srefascatara 
upanishad., More famous is the Bhagavad Gita. 


{€ ever there*was such an eclectic school, have 
these scholars paused to enquire who their modern 
representatives are? Or is it that there are ro such 
representatives to-day ? The real fact is that this was 
the only true Philosophic creed of the majority of the 
people, and this philosophy has subsisted untarnished 
during the last 3000 years or more. During the 
Upanishad period, the schools whose distinct existence 
can be distinctly marked are the Lokayata or Nastika, 
Kapila’s Sankhya, Mimamsa of Jaimini, Nyaya and 
Fateeshika and Yoga. The first three were Atheistica] 
and the iatter Theistic And of course all these were 
professed Hindus* and none would have devisted from 
She rituals and practices prescribed for the Hindu, 
though academically speaking, he would have held to 
this or that view of philosophy. And this in- 
consistency is what etrikes a foreigner even now in 
the character of the modern Hindu. Mrs. Besant aptly 
describes thie as “ the Hindu's principle of rigidity of 
conduct and freedom of thought.” All these schools 
were based on a certain number of fattras or ca'egories. 
The Nastika postulated four and only four fattvas, 
namely, earth, air. fire and water and would not even 
believe in Akae or ether. Kapila increased the 
number of categories he believed in, to 19 which he 
grouped under Puruela and Prodana. The Minan- 


* The Majority of every people and nation ere virtually etheisti; 
ang materialistic, though professing a belief in God and conforming 
to the usages of society. 
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suka believed practically in nothing wore, thiugh he 
laid stress on the anthority and etern lity of the 
Vedas. ‘The next three theistic echools Lelirved ist 
24 or 25 tatvas which they grouped nnder Purusha 
Pradhana and lahvara or God. As all these schools 
based their theoretical philosophy on a certain number 
of tultvae,* Sankhya, the theoretic Philosophy, came to 
be called Sankhya as distinguished from the practical 
Religion andcodeofMorality.And duringtheUpanishad 
period and even in the times of the Mahabharata the 
word had not lost ite general significatnee. And it will 
be noticed when ascertaining what thesé various ente. 
gories are, that, with the exception of the Nastika, al? 
the other five schools believed in almost the same 
things, though the enumerations were various, except 
as regards the postulating of God. And even in this 
idea of God, there was practically very little diffe- 
rence between Kapila and Patanjali, To both of 
them, the freed Purusha was equal to Ishwara, only 
Kapila believed that no Ishwara was hecessery for 
the origination and sustenance, &€ , of the worlds ; 
but that according to Patanjali there existed an 
eternally freed Being who created these worlds and 
resolved them again into their original components. And 
in the Upanishad period, the Yoga school was -the 
dominant cult and these Upanishads inelading the 
Svetasvatara and Katvalya, §c., were all books of 
the yoga school. And the theoretical or argumenta- 
tive part of the philosophy or creed was called by 
the name of Sankhya and the practical part, Yoga. 
As this yoga postulated the highest end achievetl 
by a study of the Vedas, which were set forth in 
these Upanishads, it was also coming slowly to be 
called Vedanta. That‘ the, word Upanishad was 
actually used as asynonym for yoga, we have ‘an 
example in Chandog, (I-1-10.)" “ The sacrifice which 
a man performs with knowledge, faith, and the 
Upanishad is mofe powerful.” ‘Kntwledge’ op 
gnon here meant the knowledge of the categories and 
their relation, which accuraing to Kapila was alone 
sufficient to bring about man’s freedom. ‘This, the 
Vedanta held to be insnfficient unless it was accom- 
panied by earnestness and love and by the contem- 
platim o a Suprewe Being. This coutemplation 


* Tirumnlar, à Tami) S».. or about the nratcentury A.C. 
thne distinguishes the schóols existing in his time. “The 96 tatvas 
or categories are common to all, 36 categories nre special to the 
Sairas. 28 are the categories of the Vedanti, 24 categories belong 
to Vaiehnavas. 36 categories are those of the Mayavadi.” The 
particular thing to be noted here is the distinction drawn betweer. 
Vedanti and Mayavadi. 
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brought the thinker nearer and nearer to the object of 
his thoughts, till all distinctions uf object and subject 
were thoroughly merged (distinction of 1 and Mine) 
aud the tion or une-ncss was reached and all banda 
or paxa vanished, "l'his is the root-idea jaLoth words 
‘Upanishad’ and * Yoga? Yoga means union, torim 
of 4^ things held apurt and brought together, when 
the bonds or Je! lers which separated fell op or perished, 
And Upanishad is also derived fron L pu near, nz 
quite, xad tu perish. Here also the veuring of tico 
things, and the perishing of sumetiing is clenrly meaut. 
Of course. the two things brought together are the 
-Soul and God, andthe perishable thiug is certainly 
the Pasa ; and tbe Soul when bound by Pasa is called 
Pasu accordingly, 


This was the condition of the Philosophic thought 
down to the days of the Mahabbarat. and we hold this 
was anter‘or tothe rise of Bnddhism and continued 
for some centuries after Gautama Buddha and till the 
time of Badarayana. It was during this time that the 
philosophy of India spread into and permeated the 
thought of Europe, and Professor Garbe has lucidly 
preved in his short, History of *'lhe Philosophy of 
Ancient India," that the influence received by the 
Greeks down to the neo.Piatonie school was almost 
Ssnkhyan in its character. lt was during this time 
again, that the blending of the Aryan and Tawilian 
in art aud civilization and Philosophy took place (and 
we could not here consider how much was common to 
both, and how much each gained from the other), 
We have an exactly parallel word in Tamil to the 
word ‘Sankhyd’ and this word is ee en) which 

"means both ‘number’ and ‘to think, and both 
Auvayar and Tiruvalluvar use the word to mean logic 
amd metaphysics: the primary science, on which all 
thought was built, being mathematics or the science 
of number. A aystematic aud historical study of the 
"Tamil woyks will make good our ‘position; and even 
to-day the mbst dominant cult in tke 'Funil is the 
Sankhya and Yoga as represented in the Upanishads 
or Veuanta, ‘This system must have been thoroughly 
established inthe Tamil language and literature 
before the time of Christ and before Badarayana's 
composition of the Sariraka Sutras. No much So, 
when Badarayana’s system came into vogue in 
Southern India, 3t was recognized as a distinct «chool. 
As Badarayana professed expressly to interpret the 
Upanishad or Vedanta texts, his school of Philosophy 
was stereotyped by the phrase ‘ Vedanta’ and by 


collecting all the texts in. ‘Tamil down even tu the 
time of 'ayumannvar (16th ceutury, containing refe- 
rei ces to Vedanta, we could prove what the special 
view of Radarayana was. his will also show that 
the exposition of Badarayana contained in the earliest 
Bhashya or commentary we possess in Sanski iu 
namely, that of Srikanta. which wna later on adopted 
almost bodily by RKamanuja. the true view of 
Badarayana, This view we may sum upin Dr. Thibane’s 
o n words :—" If, now, | am shortly to sum up. hy 
r salts of the preceding enquiry as to the teaching ot 
the Sutras, I must give it as my opinion that they do 
not set forth the distinction of a higher and lower 
knowledge of Brahman ; that tF^y do not acknowledge 
the distinction of Brahman and Iswara in Sankara’s 
sense ; that they do not hold the doctrine of the un- 
reality of the world; and that they do not with 
Saukara proclaim the absolute identity of the indivi- 
dual and the highest self.” (lue.cit Introduction to the 
Vedanta Sutras), 


And he proves also that this was consistent with 
the teuchinus of the Upanishads themselves, 


What gave it its special mark, however, is the 
peculiar relation which Badarayana postulated bet- 
ween God and the world, the product of Maya or 
Prakriti. Though he held on to the distinction of the 
supreme and the Homan Spirit, he stoutly' fought 
against the old Sanklyan view (comprising nearly 
all the six schcols we enumerated above) that Matter 
Was an independent entity from spirit, though like 
Leibnitz he never denied its reality. He held God 
was both the efficient and material cause cf the 
Universe. his doctrine received accordingiy its 
nameof Parinama Vada or Nimittopadanakarana Fada 
while tue Theistic Sankhyan systems stoutly main- 
tained that God was only the efficient. cause, thongh 
He was immament in il .Nature, "As ‘there was 
nothing inherently vicious and destructive to all true 
religion and. morality in this system of Badarayana, 
the Tamil Philosophers welcomed this view also aud 
declared they did not see much difference in the two 
views aud ends postulated by both the old and new 
school And both Srikanta Saint "iramular and ey- 
pressly make this declaration, 


But there was one other view which was gainne 
ground ever since the days of Gautama Buddha an? 
which was'connected with the peculiar theory of Maya 
or illusion, Buddha declared that a1] existence was 
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momentary, that there was no world, no miud, n^ soul 
aud no God, and that what really existed were the 
Bkhaadhas, and wheu this truth was perceived, all 
desire and birth aud suffering would cease und then 
there would be cessation of all existence, "Nirvana. 
And the Buddhists were accordingly called Mayavadis. 
Hut ns the Buddhist theory destroyed the very’ core 
of the Indian national beliefs. ard as it also afforded 
no stable gronud fora national existence based on 
worality and religion, this was pronounced heterodox, 
but the seeds sown by him were not in vain, and a 
Hindu school of Mayavada slowly raised its head on 
the dyiug embers of this old effete philosophy. And 
its greatest exponen, was Sankara. "This Hindu school 
of Mayavada was in existence for severa] centuries 
before Sankara, but this was later than the time of 
St. Manicka Vachaka end earliar than Tirumular 
though both of them were wnterior to Sankara, 
Sankara’s system is referred to as Afayavada in all the 
other Hindu prominent schools prevalent since the 
days of S:nkara, and though South Indian followers 
6; Sankara seem to entertain tome prejudice against 
the word, owing to the abuse made of it by their 
Opponents, followers of Sankara in the North even 
to-day call it the Mayavada. And in some of its 
extreme forme, it was also called “ Prachchanna Baud- 
dham?” The great learning and the towering 
intellect, accompan'ed by the austere life led by 
Baukare, created a great following among the 
Brahmans of the Saiva faith, and it made great strides 
in the time of bis illustrious follower Sayana or 
Vidyaranya who combined io bimself both temporal 
and spiritas} power. And the first interpreters of 
Hinduism happening to be mostly Brahmane of this 
» persuasion, during the centary when Bauekrit oriental 
scholarship came into being, this view of Hinde 
Philosophy has gained most carrency among European 
echulurs. Bat there were not wanting scholars in the 
pist like Colebrook and Wilson, and like Col. Jacob, 
Prof. Kunte, aud Dr. Thibaot in the present geno- 
ration, who hold that Meyavada is not the real aod 
true exposition of the Veda or the Vedanta. Prof, Max 
Muller than whom a more learned or earnest student 
of Indian Philosophy never existed, though he held 
very stoutly to the other view, slowly .gave iv, 
and has accepted Dr. Thibaut's conclusions as correct, 
We may add that Professor Macdonnell reiterates the 
old view, and Prof. Deussen isthe greatest adherent of 
Gankare at the present day. 


There is one other great factor in the growth of 
Indien Religion and Philosophy which we have taken’ 
no note of, all this time ; und which receives no notive’ 
at all in the hands of European scholars And this 
is the bearing of the Agamas or Tantras. Such a 
well informed person as Swami Vivekananda has 
declared, “ as to their iufluence, apart from the S vuta ' 
and Smarta rituals, all other forms of rituaal observed 
from the Himalayas to the Comorin have been taken 
from the Tuntras, and they direct the worship of the 
Saktas, Saivas aod Vaishoavas and all others alike." 
But who were the authors of theee works and when 
did they come into vogue, and what great power had 
they to monopolize the Religion of the whole of India * 
The sume Swami observes. “The Tantras, es we have 
sajd, represeut the Vedic rituals in a modified form, 
and beforeany «ne jamps into the most absurd con- 
clusions about tbem, 1 will advise him to read the 
Tantras in connection with the Bráhmanas, especially 
of the Adhwarya portion. And most of the, Mantras 
used in the Tantras will be found taken cerbatlm 
from these Bráhmanas." But it could be neted at 
ihe same time, that whereas the Bráhmanas direct 
the use of these mantras in connection with the yagnas 
or sacrifices, these Tantras direct their use in cennec- 
tion with the worship of some diety or an other. And 
the object of Vedic sacrifices being^well known to be 
only the first three Purusharthas, by tbe worship of 
the various Powers of Natare, the object of Tantric or 
Agamic worship was the aitaiument of the fourth 
Purusharia or Moksh v. By the time we get into «he 
Upanishad period, we could see hew a new and 
epiritaal interpretation was put ppon the old Vedie 
sacrifices. and the oselesaneas of sacrifice as an end 
in itself was strongly declared. Saye M. Barth: 
* Sacrifice is only an act df preparation. It is the 
best of acts, but it is au act and its fruit consequently 
perishable. Accosdingly although whole sections of 
these treatises (Upanishads) are takey op ‘exclusively 
with specalations on the rites, what they téach ay be 
summed up in the °words of Mundaka Uppnishad. 
Know the Atmao only and away with every thug 
else; it alone ie the bridge to immortality.” The 
Veda itaelf and the who:e circle of sacred rctence are 
quite as eweepingly core’ u Lu Gieesecond place. 
The Veda is not the true Brahan ia only tla ree 
flection and the science of this ompe.fect Brahman, 
this Saldu Brahman or Brahman in words w only a 
science of a lower order. The" true science. w that 


which has the true Brahman, the [’urabrahman fo: ita 
subject," 
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As the story in the Kena Upsnishap will show, tha 
most powerful of the Rig Veda ‘deities, Indra, and 
agni and Vayu and Varana were also relegated to a 
secondary place; and the worship of the only One, 
without a second, the consortof Uma, Haimavati, was 
commenced. ‘fhe Kena Upanishad story is repeated 
in the Puranas, the Supreme Brahman is mentioned 
there as Siva nnd Rudra. And the story of Rudra 
destroying Dakshas’s sacrifice, and disgracing the 
Gods who took part in the sacrifice. with the sequel 
of His consort, named then Dakshayant (the froit qr 
Bpirit of sacrifice) becoming reborn ‘as Uma, (wisdom 
ar Brahmagnan) Haimavati, would seem to go before 
the story in the Kena Upanishad. The story of the 
desecration of the sacrifice of the Rishis of Daruka- 
vana by Siva and Vishnu would point to the same moral. 
So that, by this time, the backbone of the old wn- 
meaning Vedic sacrifices petrified in the Godless 
school of Mimamsa was really broken ; and it was here 
that the Agaras stepped in and used the same old 
Mantras again, but with a new force and significance 
deleting whatever was unmeaning, and preserving 
only what was useful. It substituted also new 
gymbóls though preserving the old names. And from 
this time, therefore, Modern Hinduism snd Hindu 
system of worship may be said to have commenced. 
But for these beginnings we have to go far behind 
tbe days of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, for 
the Agama doctrines and rituals are fully bound up 
with these. 


A clear advance in the use of symbols was also 
made, at the same time effectually preserving the dis- 
tinction between symbols and truth, by the use of 
proper words. The Sabda Brahman or the Pranava 
was only a symbol and not the truth, as fancied by 
the Mimamsakas, and it was called a mark or Linga. 
And the figured mark of the Pranava, (Linga is 
merely the Pranava as figared to the eye) the Linga 
became the universal symbol of God and object of 
worship, as the Pranava in mantra or sound form 
was before. In the new system of woiship, the 
Tgtoples that were built were more,on the models of 
the old yggna-sila; and the y(ipa stambha (Dhwaja 
stambha) aud Balipitha, Pasu (Basava or Nandi) and 
the Gods in their various places were also retained $ 
and E Srahmotsava supplanted virtually the old 
sacrifice.* Jn the field of philosophy, it did as much 


* In commencing and going through a Brabmotsava, tlie priests 
observe technically almost the same ritualgas in commencin? and 
poing through a reat sacrifice. There is a Yagna Sila in every 
Saiva Temple in wiich the Fire i5... “tea by the Dikshite and the 
Dliwaja Arohana is made by running uji «^ fiag with the tigure of a 
bull (Pasu or Barava) on tlie Yupustambha and lying Kusa [4517 
to the Post. The Pasu and the Kusa grass standine merely for 
the eoul or jiva that was bound and offered in sacrifice After 
Avarohana, the soul or Pneu becomes freed and is no more called 
Pasu, but i» caleg on or Nandi—the blissful. Tt will require 
more apace for ug to draw e ar y g 
a Am Š des: ‘Joule out here the parallel between the Yagna 
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to syetematise and build up into a whole what was 

hitherto in scattered form and it did grester service 

in drawing ont more fully the omni-penetrativeness. 
and transcendency of God over all else, over both 

Chetana ard Achetana Prapancha, the world of souls 

and the world of matter. The Postulate of God's 

supreme Transcendency is the special effort of the 

Agama Philosophy to make ont, and as this was the 

Highest End and Truth, it was called Siddhanta Par: 
excellence as distinguished from the Vedanta which 

led up the aspirant only to certain spiritual stages. 

It divided all philosophy and religion into four paths 

or Margas, called respectively Chariya, Kriya, Yoga 
and Gnana; and these were-otherwite called Dasa 
Marga, Satputra Marga, Saha Marga and San Marga. 
In the exposition of these paths, it opened out a 
thoroughly reasoned system of theoretic  Philo- 
sophy, neither contradicting our experience, nor 
causing violence to the most cherished of our senti- 
ments, both moral and religious ; a system of thought 
which was progressive and bnilt on an agamantine- 
basis, step by step leading to higher, knowledge: a 
system* which by preserving nnd pointing cut the 
essential difference of God, Soul and Matter, establish- 
ed a true relation between them; which led to the 
highest monistic knowledge, a system which was at 
once dualism snd non-dualism, Dvaita and Advaita, 
a system which appealed alike to,the Pensant and the. 
Philosopher. Its system of practica? Religion, calcu- 
luted to secure the Highest End and Bliss, was also 
progressive commencing from the simplest rituals in 
the adoration of God to the highest Yoga. adapted to 
the means and capacity of the lowest and the highest of 
human beings. Readers of Swami Vivekananda’s 
lectures would have noted how these four paths are 


* Cf. Garbe, The Philosophy of Ancient Indiu. p. 30. At 
for those who feel inclined to look down slightingly from 
a m^nistic point of view upon a dualistic conception of the world, 
the worda of E. Roer in the Introductiou of the Bhashaparichcheda 
(p. XVI) may be quoted “Though a higher development of 
“ philosophy may destroy tlie distinctions between soul and matter, 
“thst is, may recognise mattereor what is perceived as matter. ae 
“the same with the soul (as for instance, Leibnitz did) it i» 
* nevertheless certain that no trne knowlecge of the soul is possible 
“without first drawing a most decided line of demarcation between 
“the phenomena of matter and of the sonl” This sharp liue. of 
demarcation? between the two domains was first drawn by Kupila. 
The Enowled;io of the difference between body aul soul ie one 
condition, and it is also an indispensable condition, of arriving at a 
true monism, Every view of the world which confounds this diffe. 
rence can supply at best a one-sided henism, be it a spiritualism or 
an equally one-sided materialism, 
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essential to any system of thought or Religion which 
olaims to be universal ; and it is the peculiar beast of 
the Agma or Tantra that it was the fit -t to systematise 
this fourfold teaching. And it isin modern Saivism 
ud in the Siddanta Philosophy, this fourfo'd aspect 
of Religion and l'hilosophy is wholly and fally pre- 
served. Saivasm is a ritual marga, à Bhakıi marga, 
& yoga marga, a gnana marga. And need we wonder 
that the Siddhanta Philosophy of to-day is us much a 
puzzleto outsiders, as the Philosophy of our Upanishad 
and the Gita? And the Siddhanti’s definition of 
Advaita as ‘neither one nor two nor neither’ will 
bring out the puzzle more prominently. It is a system 
of dualism, it is also n aystem of non-dualism, but it 
differs from the other schools of dualism and non- 
dualism. What was upheld inthe Siddhanta as mere 
paths or marga, or Sadhana or means to reach the 
Highest End, had come to be each and individually 
mistaken for the End itself ; what was upheld as the 
mere symbol of the Highest Truth had come to be 
mistaken for the Truth itself. What was declared 
as unp:ovable, indescribable, unknowable and un- 
enjoyable as long &s man was in the condition of 
bondage was held by these sectaries as proved and 
seor. What was the purest and most transcendent 
monotheism degenerated into & most crude Anthropo- 
morphism and blatant Pantheism. 


Ssivaism is not anthropomorphic, but symbolic. 
How can it be otherwise, when it draws such minute 
distinction between God and Soul and Matter? And 
& system of symbolism is quite consistent with the 
Highest Transcondentn) Religion and Philosophy ; in 
fact, all our real knowledge is more truly symbolic 
than otherwise. In the view of the Siddhanti, the 
‘Upanishads, though they deal with all the four paths, 
are especially tke text books of the Yogapada or 
Sahamarga, where cert;iu Bhavanas or Vidyas calcu- 
lated to create and bring about tbe Highest Nirvara 
and Union, and Freedom from Pasa, are more fully 
explained and illustrated. 


The above cursory view of the past history of the 
Indian philosophy will clear the ground a good deal 
for our proper understanding of our particular 
Upanishad in question. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUNDIT VERSUS COMMONSENSE. 


Commo:;sense :—Cuan you give a clear definition of 


Jivatma ? 


Pundit:— Jivatma is Paramatma covered (Ponthi- 


Waya 


vA 


Ow paN 


m 


nadi) by Avidya. 

What is ' Avidya' ? 

Avidya is what is composed of Tamas and Rajas’ 

What are these ? 

These are thetwo ont of the three Gunas cops- 
titating Prakriti. The 3rd is S'attva. 

What is Sattva ? 

Suttva is Maya. All Sattva is all Maya. All 
Maya is all Sattva. 

Has Jivatma any connection with Maya? 

No. It is Mayátita. 

What does ‘ covered’ (Ponthinads) tnean ? 

It means * Avaranamainadi, what conceals or 
hides. 

What does Avidya conceal then ? 

It conceals the Satchidananda Svayam Pra- 
kasum. (Everlasting Bliss and Belf-lumincus 
Light). 

If this Satchidananda Svayam Prakasam can 
be concealed or veiled, can it be called 
Svayam Prakasam? 

But this covering does not in any way diminish 
its lustre, its intelligence. 

Then there is no harm or damage or Bandham 
by this veiling ? : 

No. 

Then Jivatma has no bandham and no suffering? 

Of course not. 

Then there is no necessity to seek salvation, to 
desire Molsha? 

No. 

Then there is no necessity to practise Sadana 
chatushtayam, for Gurupadesam, for Acharya 
or any such thing ? 

No. 

(Bat the Pundit was evidently not satisfied 
with this conclusiuns and blinked sadly). 

But this conclusion that Jivatma bas no Bhan- 
dam or Moksham is evidently not satisfac- 

tory. Why ? 

This contradicts our'experience or Pratyaksha 
Pramána. 


C. ‘hen there must. te a mistake, therefore, some- 
where in your premises ? where is it? 
I should have said that 


P. (After loag thought) 
by dvaranam, being 
Bandhan. 

Quite so. The Paramata by reason of rivaranam 
is in Bandha ? 


covered, there is 


P. Yes. 

C. It must seek salvation, 

P. Yes. 

C. Bat is this conclusion satisfactory either ? 

P. No. 

C. Why? 

P. Because it contradictsSabda or AgamaPramana. 
C. Please mention some ? 

P. Satyam Gnanam Anantam Brahma.” Tait 


Up. 2-1. 

« He alone verily causes Bliss.” Tait. Up. 2-7. 

« “here is verily none else higher and subtler than 
this, which is higher than the high, and greater than 
the great ; which is one, manifest, of endless forms, 
the whole universe, the ancient, beyond darkness. 

(Mahanara. Up. 1.) 


“The green-coloured, beyond the darkness.” 
(Tait. Aran. 3-13 ) 


“The Rudra, the Maharishi, Transcending the 
universe, first saw Hiranya Garbha the first of the 
Devas then being born.” (Mahanara. Up. 12.) 


«The sage reaches Him who is the womb of all 
beings, the witness cf all, transcending Tamas. He is 
Brahma, He is Siva, He is Indra ; He the indestructi- 
ble, the Supreme, the Self-Luminous. 'Kaivalya Up.) 

“Qn che same tree, man sits grieving, immersed, 
hewildered, by his own impotence. But when he 
sees the other, the Lord, contented and knows bis 
glory, theu his grief passes away."  Mundaka-3. 1. 

ehe wise arrive at that which is tranquil, free 
from decay, from death, from fear, the Highest, 

Prasna. Up. 5-7, 
^ Having perceived that which is withou. suund, 
without touch, without Toru., without decay, without 
taste, eternal, without cnd, beyond the Muhat and 

unchangeable, one is freed from the jaws of death,” 
Katha, 3-5. 

“ Of the colour of the Sun, beyond darkness." 

(Purusha Sukta ) 


“Iu the Highest Golden Sheath, there is the 
Brabman without Passion (Nishkala) and without 
parts. That is Pure, that is the Light of Lights.” 
(Munduka. 1-2. 9.) 

* The One God, iu every Bhuta hid, pervading all, 
the inner Atman of every Atma, Inspector of all deeds, 
in whom eversthing dwells, the Witness, the Pure 
Intelligence, and Nirguna Being." Svetas. VI-11, 

C. It follows then that no Araranam or coverin> 
or Bandham can be postulated of Paramatma. Para- 
matma is one who cavnot be covered by Avidya. 

P No 

C. Can you now defend you~ definition of Jiratma 
as Paramatma covered by Avidya. 

Norr,—'lhis represents a true and Verbatim 
account of an actual conversation held with a Pundit. 
There were several graduates and Pundits present. 
The Pundit ever and anon wanted to drop into a 
simile or metaphor and he was sternly kept out of it, 
A Vaishnava Acharya who was present tried to take 
up the Pundit’s cudgels but failed also, and he Had 
to admit the point raised herein is the real 
difficulty in Sankara’s system. Of course others can 
give other definitions and vary the answers given, but 
they can in no way clear the ground. 


THE AGE OF GNANA SAMBANTIH a. 


A REPLY. 

Our learned friend Mr. M. Narayanasnmi Iyer evi- 
dently ranks himself with those who think that the 
noise made by the late Prof. P. Sundrum Pillai’s 
brochure on the age of our Saint was disproportionate 
to its importance. No wonder, he seeks to demolish 
his arguments by the query which he propounds in the 
last number of this journal. He unearthed a work of 
Sivaguana Vallalar (we must confess we have never 
heard of this book till now) and gathered a tradition 
from the eulogistic verses that this Vallalar was a dis- 
ciple of St. Gnana Sambantba, and found internai evi. 
dence in the verses themselves supporting the tradition, 
He received a shock however when he read in the 
same work references to the Santana Acharyas, but 
that does not deter him in any way from doubting 
the tradition itself, but straightaway proceeds to. add 
that our Saint should at best have been a contemporary 
of these Samaya Acharyas &c., and that he should 
have lived about the 14th Century A. C. This is 
certainly a great score for our friend, but unfortu- 
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nately n little historical perspective «nd knowledge of 
the Tamil Literature would have disclosed the vtter 
absurdity of the position. 


The first point to notice is that our friend himself has 
not discovered the actual age of the Vallalar, so that 
we may be enabled to fix the age of Sambantha, At 
any rate, he lived subsequent to, or was a contemporary 
of, Saint Umapathi (vide verses quoted) and the 
Vallalar suggests that the books of St. Umapathi will 
make one a Jivan Mukta. Thir, by the way, shows 
what greut respect and reverence he had for Umapathi, 
aud the greatness of St. Umapathi was beyond ques- 
tion if he received zuch praise in his own life-time 
from such a person as Vallalur, a reputed disciple and 
contemporary of St. Gnanasambantha. But St. Uma- 
pau was only the fourth of the Santana Acharyas 
and his master was St. Maraig.iana Sambantha, (so 
there was another Sambantha before St. Gnanasam- 
bantha! and his master was St. Arul Nanthi, whose 
master wa" St. Meikandan ; and it is hardly likely that 
a. the four were contemporaries, and we have no 


tradition to this effect. Any how St. Gnanasambantha 
was only sixteen years old when he entered the great 
Jyoti, and so be could not have been contemporaneous 
with St Umapathi's predecessors. But who was this St, 


Umapathi and what were his works? Any edition of 
Periapuranam or f(»áGaresL.qzzewo will contain 
several of his works, namely ‘SasOs'ew_t urrem 
est, ‘AGQuepser i uoces, ‘P hIS 
yuztasi, and ‘Emisia 7 GmsrosQssrece! In 
the first, St. Um pati gives the life of Sekkilar and how 
he came to write tbe fm 9 ssenc ty 10a, ln the 
2nd, he gives the story of Nambiandar Nambi of 
Naraiyür and how he discovered the famous Devara 
Hymnus of St. Sambantha, St. Appar and St. Sundarar, 
Andit was Nambiandar Nambi, The Tamil Vyasa who 
arranged the Tamil Veda into 11 books, the first three 
of which were the Hymns of 3t. Sambantha, the next 
three of St. Appar; the 7th book was that of St. 
Sundarar; the 3th consisted of B5a«£a and Bmé 
Gsoepx of St. Mauicka Vachakar; the 0th, that of St, 
Tirumular's Tirumartram, the 10th B@dSeoFrsue and 
Agiuaore@, and the Lith book consisted of a 
miscellaneous collection including the poema of God 
Somasundarar, aud Karaikkalammuiyar and Sy Qaem 
&:.— i or Pattinattar and Nambi's own poems. Nambi 
lived iu the reign ot Kulasekara Chola, From the 
following stanzas (33 and 39) of @qwmweAp iy in St, 


Sékkilar's Periapurana, 


"o s pico Baw, ais Cope Li arco 
up SQ auezren she sop 

QerppQuós AMAOS ó OsresQ uer) 
Ouppspu Ben OsnpuQupnsre, 

“gis QouuU Rss pe utiss 

26555 BOS wme ré sip 

yius ysorp aad ere» 

«/à gar gi &tpribcu e co P", 


we gather that the materials from which he wrote his 
bistory consisted of the Devaram Hymns ihemselves, 
and from a study of the Am Osian sO sre of St. 
Sundarar and the Amats of Nambiandur Nambi 
we are driven to the conclusion that St. Sekkilar 
lived in the time of king Anabáya, And from Nambi- 
andar's life, we learn that the image of St. Gnana Sams 
bantha had been set up even in his time, So that, we 
have it that St.Sambantha is referred to in St.Sundara’a 
Pise 51e s, which formed the original for 
the short history drawn up by Nambiandar Nambi; 
Bt. Sekkilar wrote bis materials from all these sources, 
and St. Uinapati wrote Sekkilar's life and Nambiandar 
Nambi’s life. In Nambi's time, the Devaram Hymns 
had been lost and were rediscovered by him. We know 
for certain also from St. Umapathi’s work itself, when 
he lived. It was about 1300, A.D. Weknow for certain 
also from a copper plate, the age of Gandaraditya, one 
of the anthors of melesecur (10th Veda or collec- 
tion of Nambi). It was about 950 A.D. (Vide C.M, 
Daff’s chronology of India p. 283). And St. Sundara 
lived before him. So that between St. Sambantha 
and St. Umapathi there was at leest a difference of 
5 or 6 centuries. And yet if our-friend’s story is true, 
St. Sambantha, „Sundara, Candaraditya, Pattioattar, 
Nambiandar Nambi, and Sekkilar and Meikandan, 
Arul Naudi, Maraignana Sambantha and Uuapathi, 
in fact nearly all the Saints of the Saivite calendar, 
should have lived at about thesame time! A contin- 
gency never likely to be true unless History itself ia 
going to ruu inad!! Tbe $$ 25^ax ; Ogas itself 
cShtains the names of many of the contemporaries 
and followers and disciples of St. Gnanasarsbantha, 
and it is a pity our Vallalar’s name is conspicuous by 
its absence in this long list C^» thing more, So 
Qaevss7 or Pattivattar referred to by our Vallalar 
has himself sung the praises of St. Sambantha and 
othera in the following lines, 
“Hissou à qos DA uu, 
Pui puas Ip Qumi geo pO er aqu, 
AsgsortAa eradu sao". 
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The fact ia, our Vallalar is quite a modern author, 
„his modernity apparent from his praising #-Csrur 
in the same stanza} who thought, of course, he derived 
his inspiration from St. Gnana Sambantha. This is a 
common practice with Religious people, to pay 
bht~age to some Saint and invoke him as their Guru. 
And of all the Saints, St. Gnana Sambantha has had 
the lurgest namber of such votaries and disciples, 
the fuct that he was considered as an Avatar of God 
Subhramanya giving edditionalstimulus to the worshin: 
More famous than our Sivagnana Vallalar, among 
such pupils of St. Sambantha, was another Vallalar 
called Kannudaya Vallalar, the author of Ozhivi- 
lodukkam (9g9s89060982), a book which the late 
Prof. P Sundram Pillai, characterised as brimming 
with intellectual similes. And the first verse devoted 
to the praise of Guru (gecesi) is the following, 

Casssniveh Sansas e dito» 

urat 2 abigo Qoo — Cut gg 

Sg efGeapurgs Garga elis i 

4 qim Quir ud) «it er GS a ws, 

In it, tbe aathor praises the uplifted finger aisle 

‘ Divine Child,’ which pointed to the ‘Patents ‘oi the 
World’ * Bhuvanesa Pitaram,’ us * GuGwseliemtarGp.' 
“This fore-finger is that of the ‘Dancer when it 
pointed to the Lord of the Lords in the Hall of the 
Vedagamas, This is the crown which rests on the 
top of the six Adaras. This is the Sun which rises 
to dispel my mental darkhess. This is the Rain cloud 
showering hie gracious Bliss when I lost my ' I? " 


The verse is a snblime one, both sound and sense 
befitting the subject. There are a number of otber 
verses in which the author directly sets forth how St, 
Sambantha taught him this or that; and a typical 
verse is the following as it sets forth the highest 
Coctrine of the Advaita-Siddhantas— 


61x 65 fare? ar (por. Quies eo tam Guia ur ein 
Ow ex Doba bor BG Say m — Genes com 
Bs@tersbusgse Farger cir 

ammm eyrex Drga.. 


“This is my command! This is my command ! | This 
is my command ! !! Mawar say itis one or two and be 
still. So said myTirugnanaSambartba,of Sheerkali. The 
gracious Lord, wondrously wise.” We may state the 
latest votary and pupil of our saint was the late 
lamented Sri-la-Sri S. Somasundara Nayagar who 
composed also many poems in asimilar strain in praise 
oy Gnana Sambantha. 


In Prof. Sundram Pillai’s own time, his theories 
weis fully corroborated by the discoveries of Dr. 
Hoitszch and Mr. Venkayya,and to-day his conclusions 
are only receiving greater corroboration. Nay, the 
evidence brought forward by Mr. T. Veerabhadra 
Mudaliar, based on metrical tests, goes to show that 
the upper limit fixed, by the Professor was too high, 
If the metres used by Sambantha had become obsoiete 
even in Sekkilar's time and was not understood, ard 
later grammarians had rejected them as (« @faexv f) 
instead of knowing the ancient character of the metre 
and its great beauty, then is it too much to say that 
the upper limit was the 6th century. 

J.-M. N. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


(Continued from page 205, Vol. IV.) 


63. As constituting a difference between good and 
evil, the former and latter are respectively made the 
interests of Heaven and Earth. What is permanent only 
can be ultimately good, for whatever good has necessarily 
to terminate, not the termination alone but the very thought 
of an approaching termination condemns it at once as no 
good per se, All good then of an ephemeral character, 
can bui be of the earth earthy and of other spheres of 
earth-character, but bigher in the scales of progressive 
being. Heaven, Moksha, liberation &c. are words 
which but express a state where happiness will be 
abiding, and never pall on the senses. ‘The difference 
then between good and evil, or Heaven and Earth is 
contrasted in this manner by Rev. J. A. Baxter :— 


“ How often does worldly wisdom prove the height ot 
human folly, when its dictates are substituted for God's 
word and will! And in general, however importan. a 
knowledge of the world, prudence and circumspection in 
our engagemonts, deliberation in forming and vigour ii 
ex2cuting our schemes may be, if they be not directed hy 
that fear of God, that love to our fellow-men, and that due 
estimation of temporal things, which true religion aloue 
can impart, our scheme w'll all begin and centre and ter- 
minate in self; our hearts, our homes, our country will he 
‘like the troubled sea which hatu no rest! Heaven m. 
earth then to those who act in this spirit, and Heaven ir 
Heaven efter death." 

64. WitLont a God-ideal, and such an ideal of God as 
bas for ages been before the mind of man, which bas suc- 
cessfully survived all the ravages vi -theistic and nibilistic 
attempts to overthrow it, it is hopeless to find a solution 
for the riddle of our ills. The way to God lies through 
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the soul, and the soul iw reachable by a proper ex&mi- 
vation of what constitutes self in the environment of 
matter. Now what is prayer? A ẹetition to ada? 
For what ? For something which you desire to have or 
something which you desire should depart from you. 
When petitioning, ere you sure that by God not granting 
it, He is either not mervifo! or not just? Neither. For, 
we have assumed, say, the God-ideal Zor a solution of our 
evil question. Whatever perfection we may not be pre- 
pred to invest Him with, He is, we must grant, our 
Greater. Being greater knows better. In the words of 
Rev. J. Bean, then, “ we may ask for improper things; 
things which may not be good for ns—things which though 
perhaps good for ns at gome future period, may not be fit 
for us at present. We may pray for deliverance from a cer- 
taiu trial; yet that trial may be intended for our benefit, 
We may pray for a certain comfort, yet that comfort may 
be a snare to us. In all that we ask, the wisdom of God 
is to be honored. His promises of $ranting our petitions 
are to be taken with this qualification, —that God will 
grant the thing desired, if it be for our good to have it; 
bat that otherwise it will be refused. And, indeed, in the 
latter ease, it is mercy to us to refuse what we ask.” 


65. Look, our Bhagavad Gita says:— h 2598: eie 
T$ $oó, which means Ged gives wisdom and wipes it. 
Could good God efface a good thing ? Here is the difficulty, 
Where is wisdom or where is intelligence when in sleep? 
Yet is not that effacement—a reflection cf almost non- 
entity—wisdom ? Giving is birth, taking away is death. 
Both have meaning«in God's sight and both are good in 
their own seasons. Thus if He is good, what He does is 
good. This is the way our elders argued in their spiritual- 
treatises. In cousonance with the Gita quotation, this 
Srati may be remembered :— 


DSIOP WLS TU iadwy NSO | 
DBD eA HIT WAHT SST RSG N 


This meane that He alone causes virtuous acts being 
pe: formed, and He aplifts him ; again it is He alone who 
causes vicious acts being done, and He down-treads them. 
This apparent puzzle necesearily commits the Deity to 
responsibility for good and evil, but the key of explana* 
tion lies in Karma. For, read Bhagavad Gita XVI. 19. 

W'édvoBei dit OE God BHAT SHE | 

aoa HH a 6 aM pe m 
Those that harbour hatred for Me, I cast into satanic 
wombs, It means that those whose thoughts are astray, 
thoughts scattered over all subjects except Hitn, are those 
that are objects of the second sentence of the above quoted 
Srati, and who when they begin to change their character 
by turning round towards bim at once become subject to 

1 


the lst law, and to whom will begiven that wisdom which 
will take them to Him. Inthe words of the Bhagavad 
Gita :— 


Storm XoBo Mos hr o ai LIE 


The [st half of the Sruti is cognate with e 
Hha Hogar Bh. G. Ch. 7—14. 

Equivalent to Sri Parasara Bhattar'e 
goranska dio Dan crine We 
Bámjécseasosei r o d.e. 6. 


Zhe phenomenal and noumenal are here figuratively ex- 
pressed as the enticing female, and the substrate of the un- 
cbanging seving male power in the cosmos respectively. 
And the 2nd half of the Sruti is cognate with the 2nd half 
of the Gita as quoted above, viz. 


xr os 8lo(53255 73 Sr air a Tos ENT 


66. Not only that without a God-ideal, it is an every 
day and every body'a perceptive proof that agreeable and 
disagreeable are both found in one and the same object 
either due to a change in the substance, the object, change 
in the person, the object, or a predicative change viz., 
change in time, or change in place &c. A Tamil Saint had 
expressed this beantifully in this language :— 


eoegné Gsrgyáas Gwis Geo gpa nieta 
siswrn scr Castigo e105 87 er pex 5 SS 
Gasta asse Co GaCp Gurgpegasc(gu 319 
& OB SET, 
And as Sankaracharyar has said :— 


i Bes zr JOB Fe i. e., in youth there is craving for 
sex, but, Zgiso6ecdin&or i.e, in old age the same is 
spurned. 


And here is what our elders have said about how one 
can train himself to perceive good in all. This is an opti- 
mistic truth, In Tamil :— 


Feats 50s ur end tv Geo THOM usé s&serág 
wg d» eu Co euni i9 B is iiber Qa f. 


One who has a God-ideal, wha bas risen high enough 
to realise it every where sees nothing repulsive bug all, in 
essence, of an inviting character. A being elevated in the 
spiritual scale only can realise to himself Krishna's teache 
ing of, 


FIPS GBH i.e., Iam partial to all, (Bh. G.) and 
(xD os. Sg, Wii. ES HAT yt, 


ie 9; the learned look on a Biahman, a cow, an elephant. 
a dog, and an unrighteous person as of equnl statue; 
How? Because they have their god-ideal, and without 
God nvthiug can exist. 


67. The readers can now pursue all the thonghts 
presented on this grand question in a desultory way (like 
Pascal's Pensees); and draw their own conclusions and 
consolations., Here we give Appendix No. 1, (promised 
in para 20 No. IV, vide Siddhanta Deepika, for 
June 1900). 


A. GovinbacHARYA, 
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APPENDIX TO THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


What is called evil is attributed by oor Indie sages to 
Ignorance. ‘This is known as avidyá, ajnána, máya, prakriti 
and other ana'gues. How does this nrise P one answer 

-. is given in the verse :— 
Anatmapy-atme-buddhir ya 
Aave svam iti ya matih || 
A vidya-tarn-sambbhuti*bfjum etad dvidha athitam || 
“ The tree of avidya (ignorance) springs forth from the 
eeed of a two-fold aspect, The one aspect of this 
seed is the mistaking or misapprehending what is 
not-self for self and the other the mistaking or misapre- 
hending of what is not one’s own as one’s own,” The first 
mistake arises fram reducing the universe to one category, 
viz, matter; and tbe second mistake arises from the 
reduction of the universe into one's own possession, or 
property. elhe first misconception is of the material 
plane, the second of the mental plane, In relation to the 
materig] plane, the terms like pradhána and prakriti are 
‘applicable. In relation to the mental (which includes 
morc and emotisaal), avidya and ajnéna are applicable. 
In relation to both, maya is applicable. From these 
definition of terms, our general inference, as regards the 
subject-matter uvder discussion, is that ignorance—which 
is at the root of all our evil—arises from a two-fold 
misconception, tbe one of mistaking the non-self for the 
self,and the other the misconstruction of what is not 
one's own property as one's own property. So far we 
have some clear conception of terms, and our ground is 
cleared for further advance. 
2. Now, in the statement, ‘mistaking non-self for self,’ 
are involved tw6 terms, non-self and self. By the term 
non-self is understaod that category in the universe which 
is devoid of intelligence, aud: thus self, its opposite, 
denotes a category which is of intelligence. The former or 
no;-self is matter, the latter, self, is spirit. Thus, the 
first misconception, viz, of taking uon-self for self, is 
ebased on the one hand of conceiying the universe as 
constituted of qne category, matter ; and that if the other 
category bè admitted even hypothetically, the misconcep- 
tion arises from looking on this epirit (or self) as matter. 
M this misconception is to disappear, the fact of a tavo- 
fold constitution of the univerz», by spirit and matter, 
must be clear to our mind, Secondly, in the statement viz., 
‘the misapprehending of property which is not one’s own 
as one's own, are involved vwo terms, property, and one's 
own; and the term one's own, ia implication of another 
Being or Category—God we shall call it—different from 
the category to which what one knows as himaelf belongs. 
Thus we have tavalved in this statement three terms, 
* property, «'one’ and ‘another.’ By the term ‘one, is 
meant self, or thé embodied self, or the compound of 


» ete. 


individual soul and the body with which it is Mm conjunc- 
tion. When one caye: " this thing belonge to me,” he 
is— without othe proof—intuitively convinced that ‘me’ 
is not his body, but the spirit. dwelling in it, but which 
is embodied. To one in this stage, the firat misconception 
of reducing the universe to matter or body bas alread 
dieappearec. The term property applies to whether tle 
property be matter qr spirit, The relative term ‘another’ 
as required by the statemant: ‘ what is another's as one's 
own" points to another spirit or sclf—a third term-,. 
to which both matter and the first spirit (or soul) musd 
belong as property, in order tbat a misconception may 
arise, viz., of the misappropriating of that other spirit'a 
property to one’s self, Let us now fix our terms to 
definite significations. By the term matter, we mean the 
non-self, or non-intelligent category; by the term self, 
we mean the intelligent category, which let us call by the 
name of soul; by the teim spirit, let us understand the 
universal sonl, God. ? We have thus matter, soul (or the 
individual spirit), and God (or the Universal Spirit), 
Now let us proceed 

3. Ignorance is due to a two-fold misapprehersion, it 
was said. In the first misapprehension, the kosmos is 
composed of bat one stuff, the matter-stuff, In the second 
misapp:ehension, that it (kosmos) is a compound of matter 
and soul is clearly seen, and therefore only two categories 
are admitted, but God is absent. Thus, for the first mis- 
apprehension to disappear, we must believe in matter and 
soul, aud for the second misapprehension to disappear, we 
must believe in matter, soul and»*God. Tke question for 
us now to settle ie, not whether soul exists as distinguished 
from matter, not whether God exists as distinguished 
from both. These three archetypal constituents of the 
kosmos must be takeu for granted before proceeding to 
Show what our scriptures tell us as to how to get rid of 
ignorance, the root of our evil. But let us in tbe mean. 
while consider what the term misconception or misappre- 
bension implies. 


4. Inthat term is implied a dualism, viz; a conceiver 
and. conceived. The conceiver implies conception. Con- 
ception implies intelligence. The conceived is the object 
of conception. It may be an object of intelligence or no- 
intelligence. If we put soul in the place of the conceiver, 
the conceived may be either matter, the conceiver itself, or 
God. Now the first misconception or misapprehension— 
that is the one aspect of the seed, avidya—or the mistaking 
of non-self for self,—is thus clearly a self-deception, For 
the very act of mistaking is an act of intelligence; and if 
kosmos is 9ll non-self, or unintelligent matter-staff, how 
can there be any act involving intelligence? This ratioci- 
native process-alone is a proof of soul, and it is not our 
present task to formulate other kinds of proofs for the 
existence of this category. From this kind of reasoning 
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alone, we may get rid of the first kind of misconceptiou, of 
mistoking non-self for self. But as long as this mjacon-: 
ception persists, wé are under ignorance, and this igno- 
rance is caused, us we are taught by our Vedanta sages, by 
the alliance brought about between son! and matter, where 
the sight of the soul ‘s blinded by matter, so far and in 
such proportions as the intelligent acta of the soul—born 
of its free-will—have brought about the said alliance 
(eaniséra).  Tnis is iridya on the material plane, so to say, 
We shall now conside: the other aspect of this ignorance, 
on the mental plane, so to say 


5. The mental avidyu is only more subtle than the 
material aridya, for in both are both, but in each, one is 
vastly more pvredommant than the other. For mental or 
that which relates to the mind is accordiug to oar Vedanta 
is also material. For, mind according to ns is material, 
for mind according to us is not soul, The prime intelli- 
gence of soul working with the subtle matter—our mind— 
or intelligence functioning on a sub/le material orgau, is 
our mind. And we may consistently with this train oi 
reasoning also tay that intelligence functioning on gross 
material organs is our matter. To us intelligence and 
fign-intellizence, or self aud non-self are never dissociated ; 
and that we think and define and speak of them as distinct 
categories, is for a mere mental grasp of the thing. We 
stated before that this mental avidya is that which gives 
rise to the misappropriation of what is not one’s own as 
own,and we showed that this involved three terms : matter, 
sonl and God. If matter and soul are God's property, but 
if the soul looked on matter as its property, and looked 
upon itself as an independent existence, and God as non- 
existent, here comes the mental Avidya inclusive, (as 
said above,) of the moral aud emotional elements of the 
menta! plane, Perhaps, to call this as the spiritual 
avidya in contradistinction to the material avidya, viz 
the first misconception, would render our ideas clearer, 
Bat so long as we manage to understand what we mean, 
we need not trouble ourselves about what terms we ore to 
convey our meaning. 


6. Solong then as soul is not clearly perceived as 
apart from matter, the material avidya (ignorance) must 
persist; and so long aa God is not clearly perceived as 
apart from matter and soul, the spiritual avidya (a queer 
expression) must persist. And, as shown already, the 
cause of both these misconceptions lies in the alliance of 
soul with matter. This is the meaning of the verse in 
Gita: 


“ Káranam Guna-Sango Asya 


Sad-asad-yoni-janmasu,” XKITI-21. 
and the Brahma-Sütra :— 
Deha-yogddeé sopi.  111-2-6. 


It is this misconception, or ignorance, which—when we 
read different treatises on Vedánta,—is called delusion, 


deception, illusion, máyá, the seeming, the passive, the 
phenomenal &c. Here & word is necessary as to the- 
differenees of opinion on this matter between moniats and 
dualiets, or idealista and realists as we say. To the monist, 
maya is illusion, or a mental hallucinatiort and no category 
therefore as matter-stuff exists, and on the other ,bund an 
soul itself is God, no separate God existas. Not 50 iesthe 
position of the dualistic philosopher. To bim matter is a 
real entity, and God ia acreal entity, aud illusion is a name 
for the wrong conceptions arising in the soul ag regards 
anatter on the one hand (the lst ignorance} and as regarda 
God on the other hand (the 2nd ignorance). Whea 
this illusion vanishes, Maya is overcome, and all the three 
categories matter, soul and God are realized as they are. ; 

7. As to how to get rid of our ignorance we 
may as well go into some more detail of the nature of this 
ignorance. Twwo-fold, it was stated. One was the mistak- 
ing the body for soul, which we called the material 
avidya; and what we called the spiritual avidyd, viz: 
the erroneous notions as respects the ownership of body 
and soul, was the other, And this other has for better 
comprehesion been sub-divided by one; of our saints, Sri 
Parasara Hliattarya, into 5 classes, viz.— 


(i) The error of independence (svâtantry-ândho) 


(ii) The eor of transferred allegiance.  (itara- 
seshatva-dhik) 

(iii) Tue error of self-preservatjon. ' (dima-tránón 
mukhah) 

(iv) The error of misplaced friendship. (bándAavá- 
bhása-lolatvam) 

(v) The error of sense;delighte. (vishaya-chapala. 
dhitvam) 


As was already stated, these errors are errors of the 
mental plane, and are committed ,with respect to the 
third category, God. Let us eonsider each of these sub- 
divisions :— 

(i) The error of indepenllence consists in the soul 
thinking itself as independent in being, thought, deed and 
enjoyment, and not recognizing a God on whom all thase 
things depend. 

(ii) The error of transferred allegiance, implies the 
recognition of God, ‘bút the error consists in paying 
Bomage to others than the one God, be they beast or 
men, trees or Devas; ór philosophically stated nearly the 
error of polytheism as against monotheism. 

(iii) The error of self-preserra**> ~>naists in the soul 
thinking that it itself is its protector, both in the embodied 
state of existence here and transcendental states which 
may hereafter be attained ; but not God. 

(iv) The error of misplaced friendship consiats in looking 
on bodily relations and otbers as oar well-wishers, or as 


those who would help us in the salvation of our souls, 
and not God. 
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(v) The error of sense-delights consiste in the thought 
that all enjoyment is derived through the senses, and thet 
it is the only enjoyment in the kosmos ; and not God. 

These 5 kinds of errors comprise the second mis-concep- 
tion or ignorance of the mental kind,—the knot of evil; 

3 the first misconception is of the material kind already 
statfd. 

8. How to get rid of this ignorance, which has 
persisted from aeons as stated in the Mandukyopenishad 
" Anüdi-máyagá suptah,” and which the Saiva Siddhantis 
call by the name, Anava-mala ; or mayé or mala comprised 
of Ahankara and Mamakara in other words. Ahankéra 
and Mamakár« are but again expressing in a different way, 
the two-fold aspects of ignorance. Ahankéra aud 
Mamakéra constitute in the present-day terminology, the 
individuality and personality accreting round the soyl. 
The more the ideas of “the individual," and “the- personal” 
persist, the more is the sonl fettered. The more these 
ideas vaporize, the more the freedom, the less the 
binding. The secret of the Prapatti Séstra, or renuncia- 
tión to God, consists in reducing one's self to nothing; 
or to pgt it happily, resolving one's own self into God. 
Of self, as individual, as personal, nothing must be left. 
They must vanish, and God recognized as complete. 
“What Iam, and what mine is,is Thou aud Thine” 
(Mamanatha &c.,) declared Sri Yamuna-charya. How to 
get rid is the question- [t has been breifly answered 
ithus by the said sage Bhattarya. 

(A) When thou thinkest thou art the body, think 

thou art the soul. 

(B) G) When thou thinkest thou art independent, 

think thou art dependent on God. 

(ii) When thou seemest other than God, think 
that that is fornicatioh, and transfer thy allegiance to Him, 
and Him alone, the One God. to whom and whom alone 
thou art bound by ties of allegiance, and other ties, 

(iii) When thou thinkest thou art thy care-taker, 
thitk that thou art not, but God is really they Care-taker. 

(iv) ~ When thon thinkest that dthers than God are 
thy friends,and can help thee in thy salvation, itis a 
mistake. Think that thy only true relative and friend 
is God— Who alone is thy Saviour. 

(v) When thou thinkest that thy delights are 
sense delights, think they are ultimately but poison, and 
cause thy ruin, nor are they iasting. T'.ey die, 
Think that God aione 1s thy .2aland lasting delight, as 
says the Srnti: Rasovai Sah "—He is all delight. 


9. To ourcross ignorance, the above is a brief state- 
ment of the means, Aad that means is as you will have 


seen, but the education of the mind ; the education of the. 


mind spiritualiy There are ways chalked out for the 
spiritual education of the bodily organs, for speech and 


for mind. There ere ways, called by the several names 
of Karma, Jnana, Bhakti, Prapatti, Acharyabhimane, 
and these are suited to men of various tastes, various 
stages and various capacities, and suited to the circum. 
stances of the country, the times and conditions. These 
are fognod in the Sastras, or those treatises which under- 
take to lay down the Dharmas or rules of conduct ror all 
kinds of men. But mind-training and mind-control are 
the chief, When the :nind is controlled, speech and body 
are controlled. Thought is potent. Form comes after 
thought. Speech is form, and body the more so, and 
thought itself has its images. Regulate thought, in other 
words train the mind and let ita images be of the heavenly 
kind ; and then speech and deed will be formed after that 
model. This is tersely expressed by the Sanskrit 

* Yad-bhávam tadbhavati,” 

10. Out ofa multitude of the rules of conduct laid 
down for a spiritually, progressing soul, the rules of 
thought laid down for the mind in the Gita—which 
followed by the disappearance of ignorance and dawning 
of enlightenment—are to be found in the XIIIth Adhyaya, 
from verse 7 to 11, which we shall briefly state, below to 
make the subject-matter of our present discussion 
complete :— 

(a) Cultivation of the feelings of respect and humility 

towards the good and the great, (amánitvam) 

(b) Doing works of charity unostentatiously (adam- 

bhitvam) 

(c) Doing not injury to others in deed, speéch or 

thought, (ahimsa) 

Preserving one's temper against others’ assault. 

(kshántir) à 

(e) Uprightness, or oneness of mind, speech and act 
towards others. (@rjatam) 

(f) Service (reverence &c.), to instructors 
opásanam) 

(g) Cleanliness, external and internal as aids to 
spiritual progress. (saucham) ; 

(A) Courage of convictions as regards matters spiritual. 

j (sthairyam) ] 

(ï) Abstraction of mind from subjects not relating to 
spirit. (&tma-vinigraha). 

Gj) ` Repugnance. to objects of sense. (indriyirtheshu 
vairágyam) 5 

(k) Discriminating aoul from body. (an-ahankâra) 

() Constantly dwelling on the miseries and afflictions 
connected with birth, death, old age, disease 
and pain. (Janma-mrityu-jard-vytdhi-dukha 
doshanu-darsanam) 

(m) Plactog no affections on things non-spiritual. 
(asakti) 

(n) Keeping the heart from undue or inordinate 
attachment to wife, children, home &. (ane 


abhishrangah) 


(d) 


( Achüry- 
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(o) Ever preserving the mind's balance, when 
disturbed by events, of good or bad import. 
(nityam sama-chittateam). 

Of what is of the fot »mest importance, cultivatien 
of pure and unswerving love (bhakti) for Me 
(God) (Mayi an-anya-yogena bhaktir avyabhi- 
chérini), 

(g) Spending time in retired spots. (vivikta-desu- 
sevitvam) 

W) Absence of wish to mingle with the crowd. (uratir 
jana samsadt) 

Here. is an epitome of morals by the cultivation of which, 

we may get rid of avidya, and realize vidya. In this 

apitome, one cannot fail to see that its adoption or rejection 
depends upon the granting or the denial of the three 
maio postatatés concerned in the making of the Life- 

Problem, viz., matter, soul and God. What is soul, what 

is God, ard what are tbe proofs fòr their existence are 

matters which must form separate lines of investigation, 
and must therefore be left to independent treatment, 


(p) 


8. Ignorance, thus, is the fact of our mind and heart 
Bet on things below. Ignorance is a fact, not an illusion. 
Knowledge is sovl's intrinsic virtue. This is obscured 
by ignorance. Ignorance is determind by karma or 
actions of tke soul which is free. Karma attracts the 
material, or matter which is the material cause of ignorance, 
Boul is thus the efficient cause of ignorance, and matter the 
matierialcause. By sonls' karma again or acts of virtue, 
worship of God aud the like, the attraction for matter 
ceases. Man thrites, and God comes with His grace 
(see Engl. Tran Sri Bhashya Intr. pp.) To put in another 
way, a change of heart has to be brought about before this 
ignorauce will cease; and to bring about that change 
are the rules or articles of one's belief—or as we would 
put, the Tatvan or categories of the kosmos. Ignorance 
is what also is called by the term moha. It will be seen 
on reflection that it means attachment or attraction for 
material objects begot from desire inhering in the soul. 
When there is desire, there is attachment, there is 
bondage; and bondage is sorrow. The teachings 
of our Scriptures—of which our Bhagavad Gita is & 
compendium—show how to conduct oneself in this world, 
in other words how to act, i.e., act without tying down the 
heart and mind to the results thereof. The way to do it 
is by adopting the code of morals, latd down, of which an 
illustration from the XÍIIth Buok was given. When the 
heart or the affection is set upon the spirit and all eternal 
concerns, gradually a withdrawal from or repugoance 
to, material aud ephemeral concerns is felt. This is called 
tairágya, or dislike. This is & concomitant condition of 
jnéna or spiritual wisdom. When this bas dawned, 

ignorance has vanished. Says the 52nd verse of Bk. II 
of Gita, thus 


* When thy intellect shall lave transcended the confu- 
sion of illusion, then shall those 
attain to tbe atate of vairégya, 
or desirelessness for things expe- 
rienced (terrestrial here) or things 
to be experienced celestial, hereafter).” 


Yadd-te mohakalilam, 
buddhir vya:i tarishyati; 
fadá gantasi nirvedam, 
srofavyasya srutasyacha. 


" And those who know the secret of how to act withort 

" Karmajam buddhi-  eBire, shall be freed from the 
yuktd hi, phalam tyak- fetter. of bondage and pass on to 
ll pay ie ita, the state of peace and bliss,” says 

- vinir -muktah, 
padam gacchunty aná- the 57th verse of the same book, 
mayam." 

* The conclusions of the Gita are the conclusions of the 
nineteeth century, after all the experience of its civiliza- 
tion, I quote from an article “ The search for happiness,” 
from “ The Herald of the Golden Age." Happiness and 
contentment ure’ found in the elimination of desire (or 
tydga) ; or to express it more correctly in the transference 
of desire from the ‘transitory’ to the ‘permaoent.’ Tay 
not up for yourselves treasures npon enrth, where mirth 
and rest doth dorrupt, 


9. Now, who did not follow these rules and therefore 
he remained in ignorance ? Who followed these rules 
and trancended maya? Ifa few examples be cited, that 
will give a practical value to our deliberation, and besides 
carry conviction home. The Demon Fliranyakasipu did 
not follow the rules. He remained in ignorance and met 
destruction at the bands of Nara-hari. The sage Prahlada 
followed rules, and he overcame ignorance, and reached 
God and bliss. 

Ravana went against the spicitual law, and was there- 
fore ignorant. He was in tbe end ruined, whereas Vibhi- 
shana was a follower of the law, and was therefore wise 
and was blessed both here and after., 


Sisupala hated Lord Krishna, and be had therefore to 
give his bead as the price for his ignorance, whereas 
Arjuna was the blessed man to receive the Holy Instruc- 
tions of Gita direct from the lips of God. Sukracharya 
lost his eye, whereas'Bali gained the kingdom of Patala. 
Generally, those wbo belong to the avidy& class are the 
Asüri-prakritáyah, and those who belong to the vidyâ class 
are the Datvi-prakritayah, or those who follew the 
spiritual law, and those who do not respectively. This 
is exhaustively treated in the XVIth adhyaya of the Gita. 


12 THe blessed Saint Parankusa (Nammazhar) there- 
fore sang thus: ; 
Cir AB By ro Sad er d (Yane yernai-yariynkilade) 
dir 7S8» 55 Bp OSE (Yane yendapade yennirunden) 
Cire BP omy B Bo die SS DG» ( Vane ni yennudaimuiyumiiye) 
Sod mE wr sa St (Vane yettum em Vinacarere.) 
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" AH. these ages, 1 bave been labouring under the 
delusion that Iam for me, and allis mine. ThusI had 
no knowledge of myself. Now I have true kuowledge, for 
I now know that I am Thon, and all that I called mine 
is Thine, O, Almighty, that art praised by the heavenly 
choir.” 

15. Lord Krishna gives the following recipe for over- 
coming ignorance, 

“ Datvihy esha gunc-nayt 
Mama maya duratyayá 
Mám eva ye prapadyante 
Máyám etám taranti te" VII-14. 

This mé@y@, or that which is made np of the gunas, is 
the instrament with which I sport; it is hard to trans- 
cend it; But those who seek Me alone as their Refuge, 
gnall transcend it.” 

“ Set thy heart on Me aud let all thy senses function 
in me, and thou skalt be master of thyself” is the purport 
of another verse. 

“ Yukta asita Mat-parah &c." II-61. 
OM TAT SAT. 


Cane SngIRANGAM, } 


19—2—1901. A. GOVINDACHARYA, 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TAMILIANS. 


MARADHANA, 
Colombo, 30th May 1901. 


To the Editor, 
“« The Siddhanta Deepika ” Madras 


Sir, 

T'he aricles which have appeared in your valuable 
journal regarding the antiquities of the Tamilians are 
of absorbing interest. ' The theory that the Tamilians 
are the descendants of the ancieot Chaldeans would 
explain many facts more satisfactorily than any other 
supposition. I would draw the attention of your 
readers to the following facts ; viz., : 

1. The alleged resemblance of the architectural 
structures of the ancient Egynt to the old buildigs in 
Madura. 

2. The inscriptions on the tombs or the old 
Egyptian Kings showing that some of the dynasties 
* Lunar Live,” as in India. l 

3. Tho close resemblance of the etructure of the 
Shivite temples to the old Jerusalem temple of the 
Chaldean Hebrews. 


4. The close resemblance of the images and 

statues such .s the Karampasu ({engnuwuæ) aud the 
lize, kept in the temples of South India, to the statutes 
found in the teinples of Nineveh and the palaces of 
the Chaldean Kings. 
3. The l'amilian God Siva or correctly Chiva is 
evidently the sume as the Chaldean God Juveh,* the 
name by which the Almighty God was known to 
Abraham the Chaldean, Another striking coin7i- 
dence is, that Javch was the Chaldean moon-god, and 
the Tamilian god Chiva is also said to be a moon-god 
or god with the moon on his head. 


These are a few stray thoughts of mine which may 
be found useful in determiniug the origin of the 
Tamilian race. 

I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
V.J T. PILLAI. 


Some Disputed Poinís. 


74 2 

tee Paris, May 31st 1901. 

In the April number of the Siddhanta Deepika, 
you Were so good as to publis: a Tamil verse 
I addressed to Rev. G. U. Pope on receipt of his 
admirable gmeresz. Ithank you very much for its 
but observe that two misprints have ocenrred in the 
second line, which should be corrected as follows :— 

en eden um T one) wowi) &c. 

Wil you allow me at the same time to make 
a few remarks concerniug two important points in 
connection with several articles on philological 


matters which appeared in the later numbers of vour 
Journal ? ° 


1. Most of your collaborators appear to think that 
Sanskrit and Dravidian Janguages may possibly be 
related. to one another.t According to the present 
state of the Science of language, such a h: pothesis 
is quite inadmissible and all the competent Scholars 
of the day deny such a relation; Tamil and Sanskrit 
in spite of some analogies of words, have no connection 
whatever. Their gramatical systems so widely differ 
that they certainly proceed from quite different 


m 
# We would snggest to the attention of our correspondent hab 
tbe word in Hebrew is properly ‘ Yaveh’ [ef ‘Yesu’ for Jesus) 
Even in German, the letter ‘j’ has the sound ‘y ’—Ep, à 
+ We have never held ureelves responsible for our contriinturg 
openions.—E4, 
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origins. They are only to one another whata cocoa- 
tree would be to a carrot-plant. 


2. I willingly agree with those who think the 
Tamil literature must be older than it is generally 
admitted, but, however, I cannot suppose the first 
Tamil buoks have been composed before the 5th or 
6th century of the Christian Era. Writing was 
introduced in Sonth India towards tne middle 
^f the 3rd century A. D., aud we are not aware of 
any Tamil inscription prior to the 6th century 
and moreover the literary and religious part ir 
those documents,is always Sanskrit. and Tamil appears 
only ia the purely >fficial part directed to common 
people and. public officers. 


Believe me Sir, 
With my Lest compliments, 
Yours very truly 
JULIEN VINSON. 


Professor of Tamil and 
Hindustani at the Living 
Oriental Language’s School, 
Paris. 


Prof. Julien Vinson's Review of the 
Siddhanta Movomenf. 


At present there is taking place in India and 
especially in the central par*s, a religions movement 
or rather a philosopic one, extremely important, which 
may be called the renaissance of Civaism, that is, 
if that religion can ever be said to bave ceased to be 
the predominant one in these regions. An active 
propoganda is being made in favour of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Doctrine by certain excecdingly distin- 
guished Hindu gentlemen who have been educated 
almost according to European ideas. In the month 
of June 1897, = special journal was even started 
at Madras with the object of promoting the Siva 
Siddkanta doctrine and it is at present in full 
prosperity. 

It is known that Sivaism reposes entirely on the 
conception of three beings (entities) :—Pati “The 
‘Chief, God, the Great, the Whole, Pası. (the, soul, the 
individual being) and Pusam “the lien" that is tu 
say, the tctality of the causes which differentiate Pasu 
from Pati. The supreme object cf life is the libera- 
fion of the yoke of Pusam, and the zbsorption of the 
individual entities in the Great Whole. The Jéctrine 


is set out chiefly in 14 Tamil works of which the 
gtiding spirits of the movement in question have 
published a complete edition. 

The learned Munsif of Nandya], Mr. Nallaswami 
Pilei nas already translated into English three of 
the-c works the Tirunapásittyar (San, Sr .a- 
siddhi), the publication of which is being made in 
the Siddhanta Pipika sad the two others which 
I notice below. ‘lhe Sivajanabotlam (Civadjnana- 
bodha) is considered to be the principal work. Iv ie 
bei:eved to have been composed probably at the com- 
mencement of the 13th century A D., by an ascetic of 
Tiruvannainallar, who was aurnamed Maikandadeva 
(the divine who has seen the truth). Ha is supposed to 
have translated it from Sanskrit, and added explana- 
tions «nd a commentary. The text includes 12 Sutras 
which contain io all 4! 'l'amil verses of forr feet, in the 
Agaval metre. Mr. Nalluswami gives us a close transla- 
tion in English es well as a translation of the com- 
mentary, and he adds numerous explanatory nctes. 
An American Missionary,the itev. Mr. H.N. Hoisington 
had published in 1850 a summary in 18 pages in an 
American review. If may be interesting to compare 
the two trinslations. 


The llth sutra is translated as, fullows by Mr, 
Hoisington — ' When the soul has escaped from the 
influence of the body and become pure, Siva wil! look 
upon it and show himself to it, just as the soul acts 
as the cause or the powor of vision to the eye 
Therefore Siva, by thus revealing himself, will show 
bis sacred foot to the soul with a love which it never 
forgets tc exercise." Here is the new translaiion: 
* As the soul euables the eye to see and itself sees, 
BoHara enables the soul to know and itself knows, And 
this adwaita (non-dualistic) knowledge and undying 
love will unite it to His feet." The text is worded as 
follows : kanum kannukku kattum ulam pol kana wlotter 
kandu kKáttal? oyará an‘bin’ aran keja! celumé, 
which literally means: who sees oy-the--ye,who shows 
the deepest meaning as, in order to see, the ,nteruz! 
idea having been se-n by the acciou of shoving, 
unforgettable in-the-affection of Haran, the anklet-of- 
the-toot, wil! reach. 

It is evident that the translation made in 1895 is 
better than the translation of 1856. The book by 
Nallasami is very weil-written and its perusal is 
hizlly iustructive, In addition to the text the book 
contains, translation and and notes, with a learned 
introduction and a preface regarding the author, 
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There are also given a list of thu Agamas, a list of found my query And he might surely ‘have credited 


the principil Caivite.worke in Tamil, the text of the 
Senkrit alokas in Devanagiri and. Telugu charscter, 
aud also à glossary of epecial Sanskrit and Tamil 
-ardg 
The Tiruvarutpayan, “Benefit of the holy grace,” is a 
dogmatio treatise in 100 dictiohs ef which Dr. Pope 
has added a tranlation as well as a commentary in 
his edition of his Tirnvacagam. All these works are 
indispensible to those whe wish to have an exact 
knowledge of the Civite philosophy. Translated from 
* Revue de Linguistique." 


THE AGE OF GNANA SAMBANTHA. 


A NOTE. 

Tamil scholars of the modern school seem to live in 
an almost painfully sensitive frame of mind; and 
especially when the antiquity ot religious teachers 
and saints is touched upon, though but in a passing 
reference, tHey are apt to lash themselves into a fary, 
which in saner moments, might seem, even to them, 
as somewhat disproportionate to its original case. 
I am nfraid that a variety of this peculiar affection 
has run away with the better part of our friend, Mr. 
J. M. N's discretion. Ifhe Lad but looked nt my 

Query” in the May nutaber of the Deepika, cooly 
and collectedly, he would have seen that my object 
has been to show the ourious conclneion one has to 
arrive at,if the tradijional account were to be believed. 
and .he query wag" neant to point out this anomaly 
and ask for an explanation. It is a little amusing to 
sce our friend lecturing me. elaborately upon the 
Ic ding facts in the chronology of the Saivite saints. 
He evidently makes a gratuitous assumption that I 
have not ad the very book I rcfer to in the begin- 
ning of my query, %2., Prof. Sundram Pilla:’s tract 
on the Age of Sambantha, and very charitably attri- 
bates to me an utter lack of historical perspective and 
knowledge of Tamil literature. Perhaps it did not 
occur to him that it was just the possession of the 
former that led me to perceive the anomaly and pro- 


"me vith a knowledge of ihe well-known facts to be 
found in the preface to the printed edition ot the 
Devaran. hymns, that. Abaya  Kulesekara Chola 
caused the images of Appar, Sundarar and Sambanthar 
to be brought before the room in the Chidambaram 
temple in which the hymns were preserved, and thas 
forced the Tillai three thousand, whc had refused *^ 
open the room unless the-three persons who had first 
closed it came again, to defer to his wisbes and 
allow the room to Le opened forthe inspection of 
Nambi Andar Nambi who was requested by the king 
to arrange and classify the hymnus. Onr friend may 
take it that lovers of Sanskrit, need not of necessity 
dislike Tamil and thut they have no interest. in belit- 
tling or post-dating Tamil works and authors. I may 
also mention that Brahmin Sanskrit scholars are as a. 
class wonderfully patient and tolerant con. pared with 
our Tamil friends. I need cite no other instance than 
the spirit in which Pundit Savariroyan's articles on 
“the Admixture of Aryan with 'l'amilian " has been 
received, in spite of their evident intense dislikc of 
Brabmans and the very grave charges they bring 
against them on the flimsiest materials, such that the 
very word “historical” would be a misnomer if 
applied to these articles. 

The explanation is as curious as the point I adver- 
ted toin my note. It seems it is the habit with 
Saivites to claim to have been taught directly by a 
saint, dead perhaps a thousand years back ; and our 
friend points to the late Somasundara Nayagar «s the 
latest votary aud disciple of Sambantha. Perhaps 
onr friend will allow me to say that “lack of historical 
perspective" rests more with zentlemen of this ilk 
and with our orthodox Tamil! scholars, ono of whom 
seriously assured me that Sivagnana Vallalar was in 
fact living at the time of Samorntha and did in fact 
learn frou him. 


M. N. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TRAS WITT S'RPKANTHA- 
BHA'SHYA. 


‘Continued from page 8 Vol. V.) 
Adhikarana. 4. 
Contemplation of Brahman /in the symbol is meant.) because 
of His supremacy. (IV. 1.6.) 

In regard to the contemplation of symbols,a doubt 
arises as to whether the devotee should regard fhe 
symbols,—sucb as the mind, the sun etc.,-as Brahwan, 
or he should regard Brahman as ihe wind, etc. 


( Piirvapaksha):—We should regard Brahman as the 
mind, etc., and thus contemplate,Brahman, inasmuch 
as He alone is the &spenser of fruits. 


(Siddhinta):—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: “Superior to the universe is Rudra; * 
in these words the sruti speaks of Brahman as 


the supreme; and therefore we should regard the mind 


* © Mahanar, 10-18. 


and the like inferior objects as Brahman? In the or- 
dinary world, indeed, one regards a man of inferior , 
rank, such as a king’s servant, as the king bimself, 
and serves him as though he were the king himself. 
None, on the other hand, sesves a king regarding him 
as a servant. Propriety indeed requires tbat all should 
bow down before that Being only who fs Superior to all 
others. Accordingly, we understerd that the Supreme 
Brahman is the Being “befaré whom all should bow 
dowo,verily hecauae, He is superior to all others. In the 
Mahináràvana-U p. 12, it is said tbat all worship sbould 
be directed to Him alone who infgrma.all, to that Sop- 
reme Brahman whése attributes are mentioned in the 
Mantra, and to none else ander any’ cigcumstances 
whatsoever. 

*Moreover, this Supreme Brahman (Parabr&bman) 
has been defined to be the Being who is worshipped 
as the Supreme. Ço explain. ThaTuittiriya says: 

He. to whom all bow, is the * -> Dharma is the 
forehead; Brahwá is the upper jaw, sacrifice is 
the lower jaw, Vishnu isthe. heart; Samvatsara 
(Prajapat:) is the organ of generation:,” * and 
so on. 


c — o 


* Tei. Aranyaks. 2-19. 
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In tiis description of Simsümára, the Parabrabrran 
or Siva is distinguished from Vishnu, the heart, and 
other members, simply because Siva is superior to all 
others, and He is designated as the head, the principal 
member, by an expréssion which embodies His 

--^n*ial character as the object of all worship. Even 
at the end of that section, the sruti speaks of Him 
alone as the Lord of all bings and as superior to all 
beings, and concludes by saying that He is the Being 

‘to whom all worship is ultimately due, because, He is 
superior to all: “My others, bow is to Thee, my bow is 
to Thee, all bow isto Thee.” In the passages like “Bow 
to Thee, to Rudra, to Anger." * He is again and again 
referred to as the object of all worship, for the very 
reason that He is superior to all others.In the ordinary 
world, indeed, people worship him most who :s great 
in power,and so on. Thus,the Supreme Brahman is the 
Beidg that is superior to all others, as the object of all 
worship, associated with Umá, possessed of divers eyes, 
the One Being who can be designated by the term 
Isvaia.’ All symbols such as the mind become objects 
of worship because they are found pervaded by Him 
whe is superior to all others, whois worthy of being 
worshipped by all. Hence the sruti speaking of such 
extremely law animals as dogs and kings cf dogs, as 
the objects of worship, simply in view of their being 
pervaded by Brahman who is superior to all others. 


Wherefore, inasmuch as lower beings are found to 
command our regard in virtue of their relation to the 
higher beings, we conclude that in contemplating the 
mind, etc., we suoyld regard them as Brahman who 
‘transcends all. 


Adhfkarana 5. 


And the ideas of Aditya, otc., (should be contemplated) in the 
member, because it stands to reason. (IV. i. 6). 


In the pfeceding Adhikarana it hss been said that, 
because of Brahinan's superiority, Aditya, and others 
should be regarded as Brahman, in our contemplation 
(upásena) of them. Now, a doubt arises as to 
whether, in such contemplatiors of mengberg of 
sacrifices (Kar—...00) as are enjoined in the words 
* He who burns here, upon Him lat a man meditate as 
udgitha,* we should contemplate Aditya, etc., as 
udgitha, or in the reyerse order. 


——————— 


* Tait. Bam, 45. 
* Ohh, 1-3-1. 
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(Piircopaksha):— What would at first sight appear ? 
It vould appear that, inasmuch as udgitha, ete., aud 
Aditya, etc., are both alike factors of sacri£cial vites, 
and both alike manifested torms of Brahman, no 
fixed rule can be laid down as to the one way or thc 
other, 


(Siddhánta) :—As against the foregoing, we hold 
as follows: Since A'ditya and others are the object8 
of worship in sacrificial rites and aro therefore 
superior, udgitha and the like which are mere 
members of saciificial rites should be regarded as 
A'ditya, ete., for, it is possible that the udgitha and 
other factors of sacrificial rites produce greater 
results, when improved by our contemplation of them 
as A'ditya, etc. Indeed, the passage of the s'ruti— 
* Whatever cne performs with knowledge becomes 
more powerful" * gives us to understand that the 
very thing which, when performed by itself, is 
possessed of power, is productive of greater results 
by way of becoming mere powerful, when improved 
by knowledge. Thus, notwithstarding that both 
are alike essentially one with Brahman, and so on, 
still, because udgitha, etc., are enjoined as sacrificial 
acts, because udgitha, etc., are acts to be done and 
are, as such, means to ends, and because Aditya, etc., 
are things already existing and are, as such, of a 
different nature from vdgitha, ete., and do not consti- 
tute means to ends, we conclude that udgitha and the 
like factors of sacrificial rites should be contemplate d 
as Á'ditya and so on. 


Adhikarana 6. 
(One should be) seated, because of the possibility. (1V. i. 7.) 
It has been explained in what partioular way ohe 
should practise contemplation. Now. a doubt arises 


as to whether one should be necessarily scated during 
coatemplation, or not. 


(Purvapaksha):—Because the S'/ruti has nowhere 
laid down the rule that one should be seated during 
contemplation, and because contemplation, which is 
a mental process, is possible ir all postures, there is 
no necessity for the upásaka to be seated. 

(Giddhánta) :—One should contemplate Brahman 
only when*soated; for, to such a man alone one- 
pointedness of mind is possible. And the S'ruti does 
enjoin that the upásaka should be seated : 


* Ibid 1-1-10. 
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* At n retired spot, sented in an easy posture, pure, 
erect of neck, the head and the body ; 


* Leading the highest order of life, restraining all 
the sense-organs, and having saluted his own 
Guru in devotion, regarding the heart-lutns un- 
stained and quite pure, and in its centre contem- 
plating Him who is free from all taintand grief ; 


“ The Unthinkable, the Unmanifest, whose forms 
are endless; S'iva who is tranquil, immortal ; 
who ia the womb of Brahm*, and who is devoid 
of a beginning, middle, or end ; the one, who is 
Intelligence andBliss;the Formless,the Wonderful; 


“Him whose help-mate is Uma; who is the 
Supreme Lord, Mighty, 'l'hree-eyed; Dark-necked 
and Serene. Having meditated thus, the sage 
reaches Him who is the woinb of al! beings, the 
Witness of all, trauscending darkness."? 


So says the Kaivalya-Upanishad. Wherefore, one 
Bhould cor&emplate Brahman only while seated. 


and because of meditation. (IV. i. 8.) 


And because by the following passages we are 
given to understand that Updsana, which brings about 
the break ofthe bond, isthe same as Dhyana or 
Meditation : 


“Haviog meditated thus, the sage reaches Him 
who is the womb of all beings.”’* 


* [t is the Cause that should be meditated upón in 
the middle of ether (ikisa), He who is endued 
with a)l powers, who is the Lord of all, the source 
of all Good (Sambhu)."t 


* Only by the churning of meditation." 


And the verb Dhyai is used in the case of persons 
whose bodily members are inactive, whose eye-sight 
is steadily fixed, whose mind is directed towardss dne 
object alone, as when we say “the crane meditates," 
* Kinsmen meditate upon the absent person." More- 
over, one-pointedness of mind is quite necessary for 
Dhyàna, which is an unbroken , current of thought 
like the current vf oil, iuterrupted by no alien 
thought of a different kind. Wherefore we should 
necessarily observe the rule concerning tht sitting 
posture for success in Dhyána. 

~$ Kaivelya-Up. 4,5, 6 and 7. 

* Kaivalya-Up. 

* Atharvasikha. 
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And (the word 1s used) with reference to the 
motionlesaness. (IV. 1. 9.) 


“The Earth meditetes as it were, the mid-region 


meditates as it were.”* In such passages as these 
the word “ meditate” is used because ihe earth, etc, 
are motionless; wherefore one should contemplate 
only when seated. 
is possible only to him who is seated, as he is then 
motionless like the eartii, etc. 


Indeed, the current of meditatzon 


4nd the Smriti says the same. (IV. i. 10). 
* Having in a cleanly spot established a firm seat, 
neither too high nor too low, with cloth, skirt, 
and kusa grass thereon ; 


* Making the mind one-pointed, with the actions of 
the mind«and the senses controlled, let him, 
seated there on the seat, practise yoga for the 
purification of the self."t 


In such passages as these, the Smriti enjoins that » 


the upàásakas should be seated ; wherefore, one should 
contemplate Brahman only when seated. 


Adhikarana—7. 


Where concentration (is possible), there (meditatjon may be car- 
ried on), owing to the absence of any difference. (IV. i. 11) 


It has been said above that it is necessary that the 
Upásaka should be seated (during meditation). Now, 
8 doubt arises as to whether,as in the foregoing case, 
there is any rule, or none as to time and place. 


(Pirvapaksha) :—It is buv ptoper that there, 
should be (a fixed rule). Jyst 4s°a particular direc- 
tion, a particular place, and a particulartime are en- 
joined in the sruti with reference to sacrifici-l rites 
—“ He who is going to engage in Brnhma-Yafna shall 
do so in the easteyn direction ;” f “ Let him sacrifice 
by Vaisvadeva in a place sloping to the east;" “They 
sacrifice by Pinda-Pitriyajüa in the afternoon; '—so 
also, it is but profet that, in this case also, ther 
should be a rule as to the direction, etc.; for, tffe prac- 
tice of Upásana is an Act enjoined in the sruti. 


(HiddKinta):—TBere is no fixed rule as to the 
direction, etc., in the case of Upasana.-*Concentration 
ie indeed the primary requisite for meditation. (‘er- 
tainly this does not require a partitular direction, time, 


* Cahh .Up. 7-€-1. 
+ Bhagavad Gita. 11. 12. 
1 Taitt, Ars. 2-11. 
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or place. Where there does not exist any cause for at- 
tachment, hatred and other such evil passions, there in- 
deed the mind attains concentration. So mech alone 
is necessary, us taught in the sruti, “let liim be seated 
at ease in a sclitary place.” As to the statement “It 
attains infinite proportions when done in the presence 
o? Siva,” it refers to Japa or mere repetition of man- 
tras. It does not refer to meditation, which, however, 
may be practised even there, provided that concen- 
tratior., the primary requisite, is attainable. Wherefore, 
there is no rule as to time, place, or direction, in the 
rase of Upásana, which is the same as meditation, 
and lor which concentration alone is the necessary 


requisite, 


Adhikarana--8. 


Till deat (Upasana should be practised); for even then, 
it is seen. (IV. i. 12). 

In the preceeding Adhikarana it has been made out 
that =the Upisana of Brahman requires no particular 
place, etc, But aow we have to enquire whether it 
hag.an end or not. 

( Párvapaksha) :—Up&sana may be practised as long 
as one may wish to do so. Otherwise, it may be 
stopped. 

(Siddhánta):— UpÁsana should be practised day 
after day till death. It should never have an end, inas- 
much as the srnti enjoms Upâsana till déath in such 
passages as the following : 


*He who medjtates thus day by day goes to 
Svarga."* 


*He who behaves thus all his life reaches the wor]d 
ot, Brahman."t 


‘There should be no break, in the middle of the 
meditation of Brahman which leads to the state of 
Brahman. It is only when Brahman has been medi- 
tated npon by the Upasakas ab fheir own Self without 
intermission that the state of Brahman manifests ite 
self in those Upasakas. Hence it is necessary, for the 
manifestation of Brahman's nature, that the dlpasakas 
should medit:*., ...«rout intermission, upon the Sup- 
reme Brahman, who is omniscient, ever-satisfied, self- 
luminous, self-reliant, whose powers never fail, whose 


———— — 


t Kaivalya-Up. 
© Ohba. 5-43. 
+ Thid. 8-18-1. 
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potencies are infinite. Accordingly the sruti says that 
Brahman’s nature manifests itself iu the Upásakas : 


“In that most blessed form of Thine, O Rudra, 
which is gracious and attractive, which manifests 
itself in the sinless ones, do Thou, O Lord, that 
dost pour Thy blessings from the mountain top, 
shine in T'hy full splendour to us.”* 


To explain: Rudra is so called because, He expels 
(or causes to run away) from the Upisakns the intoie- 
rable misery of samsára which arises from various 
causes abiding in oneself as well as outside, and which 
has been running ina continuous stream of attachment 
for the body of Devas and the like, so that it has 
been firmly ingrained in one’s nature by the begin- 
ningless sin (nala), karma and impressions (vasa- 
nas) of past experience, The supreme Brahman. Siva, 
the Supreme Lord (Faramesvara), is here addressed 
as Rudra. Rudra has a form which is gracious; i. e, 
a form which is eternal, devoid of Sin, and therefore 
supremely pure, most beueficent, the Highest Bliss 
itself. Because, it is gracious, it attracts the heart of 
all. Jt manifests itself in the sinless ones, i e., iu those 
persons whose acts, both good and evil, have all been 
consumed in the fire of wisdom,—‘sin’ standing for 
virtue as well. This form is also the most blessed one, 
because it is none other than the unsurpassed supreme 
Bliss spoken of in the sruti, ,“ That is the unit of 
Braliman’s Bliss."t The Uápsakas "pray: “In that 
most blissful form, do Thou remove all good and evil 
acts of ours which have brought about our samsára, 
and manifest Thyself in Thy fall splendour ia our 
own essential nature." ure 


Wherefore, inasmuch as Brahman's nature mani- 
fests itself iu te nature of the worshippers (Upása- ; 
kus), the meditation of Brahman which causes such 
manifestation, should be practised till death. There 
should be no break in it at any time whatever. 


Adhikarana 9. 


From the attainment thereof (accrue) non-contact of the subse- 
quent sins and destruction of the previous ones, because 
of the nfention thereof, (IV. i. 13.) 

In the preceding section it has been explained 
with reasons how in the Upásakas, who are free from 
sins, the essential nature of Brahman- clearly mani- 
fests itself, Now, a doubt arises as to whether, in 


+ Tai. Up- 2-8. 
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the cace of an Upasaka, a destruction of sins ‘sakes 
place or not. 

(Pirvapaksha):—It would appear at first sight 
that even in the care of Upasakas no destruction of 
sins can take place without the enjoyment of their 
fruits, since it is said that no action is exhausted even 
in hundreds of crores of ages. (Kulpas), without its 
iruits being enjoyed. On the attainment of a body 
for the enjoyment of their fruits, further accumula- 
tion of Karma is inevitable; so that, there is no occa- 
sion for moksha. 

(Siddhanta) :—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: In the case of Upásakas, all sin is destroyed. 
—How ?—As soon as the Upásana is commenced, 
destruction of previons sins and non-contact with the 
subsequent ones follow as a result of the Upásana 
itself. So indeed is it declared in the sruti : 

“Ag the soft fibres of the Ishika reed, when thrown 
into the fire, are burnt, thus all his sins are 
barnt."* 

“An water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil 
deed clings to one who knows it.”t 

Therefore, destruction of the previous sins and 
non-contact with the subsequent ones do accrue to 
the upásakas, As tothe assertion that so sins can 
be exhausted without their fruite being enjoyed, it 
applies only to the unenlightened, and hence no con- 


tradiction. 


Adhikarana IO. 
Of the other also (there is) in the same way non-contact, 
but on death, (IV. i. 14). 

It has been proved that in the case of the enligh- 
tened sage there is no contact of sins. Now, a doubt 
arises as to whether there is a taint of good deeds (as 
opposed to sins or evil deeds) or not. 


(Pürvapaksha) :—1t is proper that there should be 
a destruction of ‘sin, as it is opposed to Vidya or 
knowledge, but not of goud deeds, since it would 
stand to reason that they should go along with Vidya 
as its necessary accompaniment. 

(Siddhinta) :—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: Even the good deeds of the sage do not touch 
him and are destroyed, inasmuch as their resulta are 
equally opposed to Moksha and therefore undesirable. 
.The good deeds which are favourable to Vidyá by 


* Chhà. 5-243. 
+ Ibid, 4-14-3. 


way of securing good health and the like will *- 
destroyed on the death of the body. But as to those 
acts which form a necessary accompaniment of Vidyá, 
they do not taint the sage, as they are free from con- 
tact with objects of desire. Hence the conclne _ 
that in the case of the sage there is no taint of good 
deeds either. 


Adhikarana 1I. 
But only those previous acts whose effects have not yet begun, 
because of its being marked as the limit, (IV, i, 15), 

In the preceeding adhikarana, it has been shew. 
that in the case of the enlightened one there isa non- 
contact with the subsequent acts of merit and demerit 
and a destruction of the previous ones. Now a doubt 
arises as to the continuance or otherwise of those acta 
of merit and demerit which have already begun their 
effects. 

(Pirvapaksha:—In the words“all his sins are burnt” 
the sruti speaks of all sins withont distinction. There- 
fore, as even the acts in question are «mong those 
done prior to entering on the path of Vidyá, they, 
also must undergo destruction. 

(Siddhinta) .—4As against the forégcing, we hold as 
follows: It is only such of the acts of merit and 
demerit done before entering on the path of Vidyá as 
have not yet begun their effects, that undergo des- 
truction ; for, the sruti speaks of tbe death of the 
body as the limit : 

“For him, there is only delay sc long as he is not 
delivered (from the'bodpj; then he will be per- 
fecf.”* 

Hence no destruction of the Prarabdha-Karma, of 
the acts, which have already begun their effects. 


Adhikarana 12. 
But the Agnihotra and others (contribute) only to th. effect 
thereof, as scen (‘n the scriptures.) (IV. i. 15). 

In the preceding Adhikarana it has been shewn 
thaf good and evil deeds do not touch the enlightened 
one and are destroyed. It has been farther shewn 
that Upásana should be continued throughout life. 
But, now, & doubt arises as to whether even the per- 
formance of Agnihotra and otlier rites should con- 
tinue till the death of the -body or should cease in the 
middle. 


* Ibid. 614-2. 
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(Pürvapaksha) :—1t may appear that the Agnihotra 
and other rites need not be performed till death, in- 
asmuch as it is sepposed that, though performed, 
they undergo destruction, Who will have the mind 

2^4 thing in the absence of utility ? 

( Siddhünta) :—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : Agnihotra and the Jike should be performed 
till death as contributing to the very success of Vidyá. 
Accordingly, indeed, the sruti says : 

“Brahmans seek to know him by the study of the 
Veda, by Facrifice, by gifts, by penance, by 
fasting.” * 

The study of the Veda means the repeated japa or 
recitation of tbe Vedic mantras which treat of matters 
concerning Atman, which are calculated to produce 
the highes. knowledge constituting the means of 
attaining the supreme Lord, Parames'vara, The Jábàla- 

npanishad says: 

"Then the students of Brahman thus addressed 
him: Tell us, O Lord, what mantra has to be 
recited whereby to attain immortality ?" Yájfia- 
valky& said: “ It is by Satarudriya. These are 
indeed the names of the Immortal, and thereby 
one becomes immortal." 

In the Kaivalya-Upanishad it is said: 

“That Bráhmana who daily recites S'atarudríya, he 
is purified by the sacred fires; he is purified by 
the air, he, is purified from liquor-drinking, 
be is puri&ed from Bráhmanicide. Taking his 
stand in the final order of holy life, let à man 
recite it always or, once; he attains the highest 
knowledge; the Ocean of Samsira undergoes 
extinction.” 

Here we are given to understand that by the reci- 
tution of the mantras called S'atarudriya which treat 
of Brahman, that supreme knowledge which extin- 
guishes Samsara is attained, and that the sins which 
are opr osed to the knowledge undergo destruction. 
The recitation of S'atarudriya is here said to bring 
about destruction of all sins, on the ground that it 
comprises the names of Siva who is immortal «nd free, 
throngh time without a beginning—as declared in the 
words “ these indeed are the names of the immortal." 
From this it will be seen that even the recitation of 
the names of the Parames'vara.—such as ‘Siva,’ 
—conduces to the destruction of all sins that may 
stand in the way of knowledge. The Sruti says: 


Pun Un £4.22, 
> . 


“If even a chandala, if he shonld utter the word: 
‘Siva’, one may talk with him, dwell with him,. 
eat with him.” 

Here indeed we are given to understand that 
the grentest sinner who is most impure attains 
highest purity by a mere utterance of the word ‘Siva’ 
denoting Brahman. Elsewhere also the sruti, after 
saying that in the case of the Bráhmana who recit:. 
daily the Atbarvasiras all sins are extinguished, 
declares also that he attains moksha, in the following 
words : 

“Once reciting, he becomes clean, pure, and fit for 
sacrificial ritual. Reciting a second time,he attains 
the state of Ganapati; reciting it a third time he 
enters the Deva Himself." 

And that the recitation of the Pranava, causes the 
break of the bond (Pàása-vichchheda) is taught in 
passages like the following : 

"Having made Atman the arani, and F,anava the 

upper arani, by practice of knowl.dge, by repeat- 
ed churning, the wise man burns uptbe bond." * 

So also elsewhere. Accordingly, since we are given. 
to understand that the Vedic mantras treating of 
Paramesvara constitate the means to Moksha by way 
of conducing to the knowledge of the Supreme,tnrough 
destruction of all sins, the recitation of those mantras 
should be practised throughout life even by the en- 
lightened sage. So also it is necessary to perform. 
Agnihotra and such other sacrificial acts, dedicating 
their fruits to Paramesvara inasmuch as they are 
things commanded by him and constitute His worsuip, 
So, too, the observance of the injanction regarding 
gifts, etc., is necessary. Hence the conclusion that 
even for the enlightened sages it is necessary to per- 
form Agnihotra and the like with a view to bring 
abut the perfection of knowledge (Vidyá). The 
worship of the Lord (Isvara-upásana) takes the form 
of ritual (karma), austerity (tapas), recitation (japa), 
meditation (dhyana) and knowledge (jñâna). Ritual 
(karma) comprises Agnihotra, etc; austerity (tapas) 
means niyama. or self-imposed religious observance, 
orit may be Kiya-soshana, physical mortification ; 
recitatior. (japa) means repetition of Pranava and the 
like menticaed above. These form the means to 
moksha, by bringing about the extinction of sing. 
But knowledge and meditation are the direct means 
to moksha, as they cause the attainment of the condi- 


* Kaivalya Up. 
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tion of Brahman. ` Wherefore the observance of all 
thesé is necessary. 

(Objection).—1f the good deeds such ws Agnihotra 
are intended for the development of knowledge, and 
if good deeds other than these, done in the past, have 
been destroved on entering the path of Vidyá, then 
what are those goods which, as said in the sruti, the 
íriends of the sage inherit on his death ? 


(Answer) —The Sütrakara says : 


(There are also deeds) other than these, —c! which some speak of 
both kinds. (IV.1 17) 
Some, i.e, the students of S&ty&yana recension 
of the Veda, read as follows : 


“His sons inherit the property, his friends the good 
deeds, Lis foes the evil deeas." 


The good deeds here spoken of are other than those 
—Agnuihotra and the like—which are intended for 
the perfec:ion of knowledge; they are the deeds 
wuose fruition is obstructed by other and stronger 
deeds, and which, as capable of producing food, 
health, mental purity and the like which are conso- 
nant with knowledge, conduce to results favourable 
to knowledge and have not therefore been destroyed 
even by knowledge. Theseare the deeds spoken of— 
deeds of both kinds which precede and succeed 
knowledge. 

It is indeed (seid) “ Whatever is done with knowledge." &c. 

(IV. 1. 18) 

“Whatever is done with knowledge, that. alone 
Lecomes more powerful"« Here the eruti says that 
the purpose of the Udgitha-Vidya is the removal of 
obstruction in the path of the fruition of the aot. 
Tkereby the srati implies the existence of obstruc- 
tion, the fruition of some acts by other and stronger 
deeds. Hence the meaning of the sútra is that Agni- 
hotra and the like should be performed with a view to 
the removal of the obstacles that obstruct the fruition 
of those acts which are favourable to knowledge. 


Adhikarana--13. 
After exhausting the others by enjoyment, he then becomes 
blest. (1V.{ 19) 

Now we have to enquire whether those who, while 
possessing Vidya, hold certain responsible offices (in 
the administration of the universe’, are entitled or not 
to Moksha,—as the result of their Vidya,—over and 
above the offices they hold. 


* Chha 1-1-10. 


(Purrapakeha) :—If plurality of births be postula- 
ted for the enjoymert of the fruits of the prarabdha,— 
of the karma which has begun its effects,—then the 
knowledge attained in one birth disappears in the 
succeeding birth, so that whatever karma is dune in 
the latter birth leads to enjoyment of fruits. Where- 
fore, owing to this possibility of a series of births, they 
(i.e. the office-hoiders) do not attain liberation, 

(Siddhénta) :—As against the foregoing we argue 
as follows: ‘The prârabdha-karma can but lead to 
enjoy ment of its own fruits. They cannot also lead to 
the extinction of Vidyá acquired in the past, +o that 
they (those office-holders) do attain liberation. They 
wili not be subjected to an (endless) series of births ; 
for, there is no cause. The interval of birth and death 
is like that of sleep: they do not bring about extinc- 
tion of Vidya. 

A. Manapeva Sastry, B.A, 
(To be continued.) 
SIVAGNANA SIDDHIYAR 
oF 
ARUL NANDI SIVA ACHARYA. 


(Continued from page 1.) 
Surea IX. 
PURIFICATION OF THE SOUL. 
Adhikarana 1. 
Meditate on Sri Panchakshara. 

1. Him, who cannot be understood by the Pasu and 
Pasugnana if you cannot reach, not possessing sufficient 
Pathignana and love in your heart, and are separated from 
his Divine foot, you can reach Him, if you regard the 
alluring world as a mirage aud get free from its tlatches 
If you again meditate constantly according tolaw on the 
Sri-Panchakehara, The Supreme will graciously enter your 
heart, driving away your darkness. 

: Pasa and Pasugnana defined. 

2. Paaugnana consists of the knowledge of the Vedas, 
Sastras, Smritis, Puranas and Arts, and of tbe Mantras 
from Asgbhai Vaikar: to Nada; these have the effect of 
inducing future births. The Ahat. 4 Knowledge is 
Pasugnana as the Paen becomes bound ina body, has to 
learn and know from others, and ona by one. The Supre- 
me Siva knows alone without extraneous aid. 

Eatinction of senses is no Moksha, 

3 If you hold that the extinction of the senses is alone 
Mukti, then we may as well hold that the eggs of fishes 
ind owl, and seeda, and persons dead and in a swoon i^ 
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sleep and ip yoga, and while bitten by a serpent are all ip 
Mukti condition! If you would compare thi» Samadhi 
condition to the condition of light, when one's shadow 
gradually lessens and disappears under one at noon, even 
then tbe darkness will not vanish and this gnana is also 
Dasugnana, Know then, withont knowing the feet of Him 
who burnt the Tripura and then you will burn your 
faults away. 
The Necessity for Divine Grace. 

4. Why we eay that God can be reached only by the 
aid of HisWiadom Foot, is because, He can never be reached 
by our buman speech, thought, or action, because His Foot 
represents The Light of His Wisdom, and because it is by 
the aid of His Foot Grace, the soul is freed from the doubt 
whether be is one with his bodily organs or senses, and 
is shown his real self. 

How God manifests Himself. 
sean 85 son grisa G7 ecc on ex) 
SIDEN PODE CY «u$ madens e, 
Renu Geis pe sa ba iae 
PIs 6uW979 Qurma ys ec sna 
acm. Baer gamis y yd ert ip è 
400 6] SES [eB Has 51ND puer, 

Qa: ex. cer yor sg f pscing. & i purse 
9 LIT 5. gro 6Piuy leh poses. 

5. The eye that scen all cannot see itself nor the inter- 
nal sense that guides it. These internal senses cannot 
know themselves nor tbe soul. The soul itself which enjoys 
cannot know itself nor thc One who is the aoul of his soul, 
Hence, Siva, the All-seer, manifests Himself to the sonl, 
and shows him uis own self, and though unseen by the 
senses stands as th» eye of all. If you know Him thus, 
and see Him io your heart and join His Foot, the Pasa 
will drop off. Even if the Pasa joins you, stand fast in 


His Foot, 
Adhikarana 2. 


How Bliss is conferred. 

6. Ifone stands.steadfast in the path, leaving the acqui- 
sition of the eight attributes and eight powers, (siddbis) 
&c. the worlds of Brahma and other Gods; and passing the 
bounds of the six adhwas and rejects all these as the 
veriest lie, then will He who has neither ups nor downs, 
who has no limiting qualities and is not conceivable by 
any person, who has no desires of his own, enter your 
heart Himself, filling it with bonndless love, and bless 
yon with the rarest joy. 

Adhikarana 3. 
The True egplanation of * TATVAMASI '. 

7. sev. dieu uéC og eer p «as psi 

spurga Geo Gererásqy 5585s, 
Osr i. Seb qperá «c cha pawia 


Cessdvatundass Carer piedi C av pei D, 
des 5 gae aC ereotib enc Buses fer 
e. Quosufaj;o gp Gun e Due BujDen i ui, 
usve_uepse, og en ax Jer eir gy 
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Seeing ourselves different from the seeu world, and 
from the unseen God, and loving Him in all humility, 
and from His intimate connection with us, if we medi'‘_‘e 
that ‘I am He’, then will He appear to us, as one with ug. 
As the poison leaves one by the snake-charmer's medita- 
tion of Garuda, so will our sins fall off and purity be 
attained. This isthe reason whv the old Vedas teach 
us to practice the Mantra ' I ain He.’ 

Note. 

Soham—Sa + Abam, meaning ‘I am That’ or ‘I am He’. 
Hamsa is another form of it (Aham + Sa); This Soham is 
regarded as a mantra, based on the Mohavakyas foc praé- 
tice or Bhavana or Sadhana & not for proof. The priüéiple 
ia based on that formulated by western psycholo- 
gists to the effect that, by practice and some mental disor- 
ders, the idea itself hecomes an actuality. The principle 
enunciated by St. Meikandan is ‘a ga 9190’; the soul or 
mind becomes that which identifies with itself. It becomes 
pure matter, body, when it identifies itself as body and 
when it identifies itself ns Param, it becomes the Param. 

Oh! for the day, when I shall become one (advaita) with 
the everlasting Truth and Wisdom as I am one (advaita) 
with Azara. 

gwasa sess viw ug Oui eges 
Sogo s Ges 8 pads rign C erex Gn, 
The Panchakshava, 

8. Knowing in the Light of Sri Panchakshara, hia 
subordination to God, and seeing His Form also in the Pan- 
chakshara, and doing the Anga kara Nyasa (touching 
the parts of the body with the hand) with the Panchake 
sbara, and worshipping God in the heart of the soul with 
Panchakshara, and raising the fire in the Kundalini with 
tle Panchakshara, and reaching the Frontal Brow which ia 
difficult of reach,and pronouncing the Panchakshara accore 
ding to law, the Lord will appear to the soul, even as the 
invisible planets Ragu and Ketu appear in the sun and 
the moon. * 

Note. 


The mysteries and details of this have to be learnt 
through the Guru. 


Another. Sadana. 
9. As regards the lotus of the heart, its root is the 


navel, its stalk are the tatvas from the esrtb, ite calyx is the 


Mohiniorlower maya,theeigl.* netals are the Saddha Vidya, 
the markings ir these petals are the eight Aksharas, the 
stamens are the Iswara Sadasiva and their Saktis. The 
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pistil and ovary is the Saktitatva. And above this Sakti is 
seated the Supreme Siva. And worship Him knowing this 
Sapreme condition. 

The effect of this internal worehip. 

10. This internal worsbip or yagna is regarded ge Makti- 
sadana, becanse it purifies the soul, using sandal, flowers, 
Dupa and Deepa, and Manjana and food with esoteric mean- 
ing, and worshipping Him in the heart. And as one thinks 
and thinks of Him with gnana, he will gradually enter 
yonr heart, as does the light when the mirror is cleared 
und cleaned. Then the impurities will all disappear. 

Notes. 

The sandal symbolises Vairagya; flowers, the eight 
external virtues such as abstaining from killing &c., being 
the control of the external senses;—Dupa, incense is pride, 
which has to be offered up; Deepa, light is one's intelligence 
the Tirumanjana, water is contentedness, food is one's 
egoism. 

Another means:  Emternal worship. 

lf one desires to worship God externally, let him take 
the flowers fallen nnder the tree and worship and praise 
the Supreme*Siva in some visible symbol iu the same 
mmáner as in internal worship. Let him be resigned, 
thinking that be himself is not responsible for good and 
evil, nnd let him see God in everythiug without making 

dietinction of internal or external worship, and remain 
steadfast in such worship. This will constitate the great 
merit of superior Bhaktas. 


The effec of such Worship. 

12. God will show His grace removing one's mala, if one 
worships and sees God present everywhere as fire in wood, 
glee in milk, juice in fruit and oil in seeds ; sach worship 
will dispose God to enter his heart and remove bis mala and 
convert him iato His own Form and dwell in him in all 
His glory, just as the iron is converted into the form of 
the fire itself. 

J. M. N. 
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THE LIFE AND LEGENDS OF SUNDARA-MURTTI 
The Saiva devotee, adapted from the Periya Puranam. 


§*1.—Sundarar’s origin. 

The great Sages of the Caiva sect in the South of 
India are fonr in number. Of these Manikka-Vacagar 
is the oldest and incomparably tbe greatest. At an 
interval of probably a century arose Nana Samban- 
char, Sundarar and Appam(ürtti. These three lived in 
the time of the great struggle between the Jains and 
the Caivites, which ended in favour of the latter. 
There was a great dissimilarity between the three sages 
of this later period; Sambandhar being a youth, 
almost a child, full of enthusiasm, gifted with a truly 
poetic faculty, and passing away in bis earliest man- 
hood, innocent and uncorrupted. He beams upon us 
in the legends as a lovely character. The next, Sun- 
darar, was of a very different type. He seems to have, 
been remarkable for beauty of person, —his very oame, 
which is also one of the names, or epithets of Civan, 
meaning the ‘beautiful’. He was addicted to pleasure, 
—ap accomplisbed courtieur; and man of the world, 
There seems indeed nothing whatever of the ascetic 
about him from first to last. His hymns, 100 in nümber, 
are not it seems to me of any peenliar value. Like 
those of Sambandar and Appamartti thgy are decads 
of verses in honour of the idol worshipped at each 
shrine visited by the edge, as a sacred bard. We may 
say, once for all, that the circumstances and traditions 


-connected with the great collection called the Dévaram 


do not impress us wity any conviction of the genuine- 
ness of the great majority of thc gs. Abonta 
score of them are striking hymns. 


The story of Sundarar begins before his appearance 
in South India. He was one of the host of Civa in 
Kailasam,—(on the silver hill)—his name being 
Hálála-Sundara (an epithet of Siva; TirueVacagam, 
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Xil, 9), and was one of the especial favourites of Siva. 
‘One day as he was walking in the fowcr garden be- 
longing to the goddess, be saw two maidens, atten- 
dants upon Parvathi, or Uma, who were plucking 
flowers for-her garland. He immediately became 
enamoured of the lovely damsels, and in a state of 
great bewilderment presented himself before his mas- 
ter, who at once recognised the fact that evil desires 
aod passions were alive in ^is servant’s soul. He ac- 
cordjngty told him that, because it was so, he must 
descend to earth and be horn a man in the southern 
land, where he can in due time marry tke girls with 
whom he is in love, they having also been sent down 
to sojourn on earth. Sundarar adores his master and 
says, ‘our Lord, since I have yielded to evil impulses 
that must for a time separate me , from ‘hy sacred 
feet, when I am on earth deign at times to appear to 
me, and make me and keep me ever Thy faithful ser- 
vant and devotee.' 

This Sivan promises to do,—and so Sundarar quits 
for a time the bliss of Paradise, to expiate (very 
strangely) his sin. 

$ 2.—His birth and early history. 

There is a district in the Southern Tamil country 
named Tisumunat-padi, and a town in it called Naval- 
ur. In tbis village lived a Caiva devotee whose name 
was Cadai-yanàr, and his wife, a most virtuous and 
saintly woman, was called Icai-naniyar. He was born 
as the son of this worthy pair. When bot a cbild 
he attracted by his beauty the attention of the king 
of the distriet, who begged him from his father and 
brought him up z as his own son. This did not however 
prevent him from observing: all Bráhmanical usages, 
and from veading the sacred Vedas. He thus grew up 
both an ^ecomplishéd courtier and a learned sage. 
When the time came for his m: 'rriage his parents 
arranged for his union with an tnexceptionable bride, 
and on the appointed day in great state he repaired 
to the lady’s house for the performance of the mar- 
riage ceremonies. At that’ time Civan, ever mindful 
of bis servant, and cognizant of all deeds and of oll 
events, came down from Kailásam to fulfil his promise, 
and presenting himself in the marriage-ha¥ disguised 
as a poor viva mendicant, addressed the brahman 
ministrant with the words: 
proceed, for I have a complaint to make, and a claim 
to urge. The bridegroom is my stave, and waa sold 
io me by bis grandsires. The deed of sale with sig- 
nature is* here.’ To this Sundarer naturally replied, 


This marriage cannot. 


‘Was it ever known that a brahman wps sold asa 
slave to another brahman ? Go, m«dmaun.' The disgui- 
scd god replies; ‘Whether I be a madman or a demon 
matters not. Abuse me to thy heart’s content ; but the 
suit is not so settled, nor my claim refuted. It may 
be observed that, Madman is the phrase continualiy 
applied to Civan as the wandering mendicant. ‘This 
occurs frequently in the Sacred Songs of the ascetics 
(Cf. note 1 to Tiru-Vacagam and 5). A great dispute 
hereupon arose, in the course of which the unkn--yn 
mendicant exhibited a document purporting to be a 
deed executed by Sundarar’s grandfather making over 
himself with his entire clau to the Brahman as his ab. 
solute slaves. ‘This deed SunJarar indignantly pro- 
nounces to be an absurd forgery, for ‘no Drahman can 
ever be u slave’; and tears up the document. The 
claimaut now appeals to the village conncil, and Sun- 
darar is compelled to accompany the disguised god 
thither to defend tbe suit. After much talk, the 
origina! document ia produced, and the signature of 
the grandfather verified! The bond ,ran thus T, 
Arinin, a Caivite of the original stock dwellirg in 
Tiru-Navalur, make this agreement with the ‘“Mad- 
man", who resides in. Vennat-Nallir; myself and my 
posterity agree to give ourselves up to him, inwardly 
and outwardly, as his hereditary bondsmen. Upon 
the exhibition of this bond the question arises whether 
the ciaimant was really a householder in the village, 
for no one seemed to know either biu or his dwelling 
place. When the question was propounded to him he 
bade them follow him, and conducted them to the 
celebrated Civa temple in the neighbourhood, entering 
which he was finally lost to view. Whe astounded 
br&àhmans now perceive that the claimant was their 
god, and that the document simply asserted what 
every true Caivaite would gladly acknowledge, „that 
outwardly and inwardly he and all his race belong to 
Civa, the Supreme Blesseduess! It is in every deed: 
Sundarar’s divine master who has come down from 
Kailacam, has assumed this form, and resorted to thia 
stratagem to assert and make manifest his eternal 
sovereignty over his eervant 


Sundarar now understandsig all, and rushes into the 
temple where stands the image of Civa with Parvathi 
his bride conjoined. Addressing this he says ‘I re- 
cognise Whee, and acknowledge Thy claim, O my 
Master.’ The god rephes: ‘Before, whilst thou wêrt 
my servant on the silver hill, thou didst permit thy 
soul to swerve from its fidelity to me, and I sent thee 
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down to earth to rid thee of the etain. I have now 
interfered to prevent thee from entering into bonds 
which would entangle thy soul, and make three (nore 
‘anc more of the earth earthly.’ The extatic rapture 
of Sundarar here finds expression in the poet’s flow- 
ing verses, which are more copions than interesting, 
or (to ux) edifpiug. Civan replies, ‘in the dispntb thou 
hast used mighty words against, me, even calling me 
‘Madman’ and ‘Deceiver’: thou shalt hence-forth be 
ralled ‘the mighty devotee’, and shalt mightily praise 
and serve me in these Tamil lands. Go forth therefore, 
aud sing my praises in ever loving and lovely song, 
Song shall be thy worship.’ Thus commissioned, the 
sage goes forth to þe one of the four great Saiva psal- 
wists. We humbly confess after Jong study an utter 
inability to admire his poetry, the contrast between 
which and tbe powerful and pathetic verses of Mà- 
nikka Vachagar is striking. 


§ 3 —Sundarar’s Pilgrimages 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to trace all the 
various pilgrimages which henceforward occupied 
the time of our sage. He visited every Saiva shrine 
from Cithambaram to Sheally, and it is mentioned 
that he refrained from entering the latter town be- 
cause it was the birthplace of the renowned Nina 
Sambandhar. This certainly is an odd reason for avoi- 
ding it, and seems to indicate a fear of being consi- 
dered a vival of Stmbandhar. I infer too that his 
date was some little time after the two other saints, 
Sambandhar and Appa Murtti Some of bis experi- 
ences are sufficiently grotesque : for example, he once 
came to a place called Tiru-Tathigai, where he laid 
himself down tosleep in the adjoining monastery porch. 
Soon an old brahman came in and stretched himself 
by Sundarar's side. Some time afterwards the sage 
was aroused from slumber hy feeling this old brah- 
man's feet pressing his head. He accordingly arose, 
rearranged his pallette, and again resigned hims 'f to 
slumber ; but again was roused by feeling the feet of 
his pertinacious old neighbour resting on bis bend ! He 
now again arose and planted himself at right angles to 
the restless stranger and resigned himself once more 
to repose. Still however, whatever position he took 
up. in a little while his slambers were surely distur- 
bed by the intrusive feet. On rising at length t^ ex- 
postulate, he heard a voice say ‘Sundarar! knowest 
thou me not ?" Bat the old brahman had disappeared, 
and the sage knew now that his Master was fulfilling 
. the promise he made to him on his quitting Kailasam. 


$ 4.— His first marriage. 

Meanwhile one of the two damsels with whom “he 
had been enamoured in Civan's paradise, and who: 
name was Kamalini, was sent down by Sivan to Ariir, 
where she was born as a dancimg girl, ard received 
the name of Paravaiyar. She there grew up to be a 
young maiden of exceediug beauty and accor *plisu-s : 
meuts, and was inthe habit of visiting the temple 
daily’ with her companions, there to sing the praises 
of the god. On one of these occasions she was seen 
by Sundarar, and although they did not recognise 
one another, the ‘ancient flame’ was felt bv both of 
them. In order to arrange for their union, it is said 
that Civan himself came down and negotiated the 
marriage, such as it was, 

*This is nota very edifying episode in the Periya. 
Puranam !. 

At this period Sundarar settled down to a quiet 
domestic life with Paravaiyar, and obtained great re- 
nown in all the neighbourhood as a devotée whose 
prayers aud bevediction were of exceeding value. 
Some of the neighbouring villagers were in the habit 
of filling Paravaiyar's storehouses with paddy and 
pulse of every description, and she was evidently 
a thrifty housewife, But famine came. ‘The chief 
patron, if we may call him so, of Sundarar was a pet- 
ty chieftain of Gundai, who on the failure of the 
crops appealed to Civa especially on behalf of the 
Saint to whom he could no longer send the accusto- 
med largesses. In a dreath the god promised relief, 
and next morning the town and adjacent hamleta 
were filled with piles of grain rising mountain-high. 
The difficulty now was how to convey them to Arür 
where Sundarar lived. When information reached 
him of the vast heaps of grain ready for him in Gun- 
dai he went to the temple and sang one of his cele- 
brated decads, the refrain of which is : 


‘ Bid these be lavishly poured forth for us’,— 

Civan accordingly sent his hosts at nightfall (ru~ 
minding one of Robin Goodfellow ^) who soonbrought 
grain enough to fi} the granaries not of tne sage 
only but of all the people of Arur; and Paravaiyar 
made fhe distribution with great eclat. 

$ 5. — Golden gifts. 

A devotee of his is celebrated, under the name of 
Kol-puli-Nàyanàr. At his earnest request Sundarar 
visited him and was received with extraordinary pomp, 
the chieftain bringing out his two daughters, whom he 
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presents to him to be his slaves. The saint receives 
them with the words "I'hey shall be my daughters’, 
and in the kindliest munner conversed with them and 
avd gave them presents. The incident throws light 
upon the. habits and feelings of the time. From 
thence Sundarar returned home, and found that 
Paravaiyar was, as usual, in want of supplies, and 
thé more so as a great feast was at hand. Accordingly 
he set out to the town of Pugal-ür and going to the 
temple implored the assistance of the god, and after- 
wards retiring to the neighbouring monastery (or 
choultry), gathered together some bricks which had 
been brought in for repairs, and piled them up as a 
kind of pillow, spreading over them his upper gar- 
tment. He thus went to sleep, and when he awoke, 
behold! the bricks were gold, a wonderful circum- 
stance which he commemorated in a’suitable ode. 
Afte- this he made a circuit through the towns in 
the nzigbbourhood of the Kaveri. During this cir- 
cuit the kings of Uvrraiyur lost a very precious 
breastplate inlaid with gems; but in answer to the 
prayer of the saint it was restored, and put into a 


vessel of water used for bathing the idol. Thus, when 
the servant poured water upon the image the preci- 
ous jewel fell out, and arranged itself around the 
neck of the idol, plainly indicating the god's agency 
in its restoration. Sometime after this he again sup- 
plicated the god (perhaps at the instigation of Para- 
vaiyar) for another gift of money, and received what 
the history calls ‘a pile of gold, but its nature 
and value are not further specified, He then went on 
to visit the Konkanad, and after a great round came 
to Cithambaram.' Qne night when trying to find his 
way to Vriddachalatn-he met an aged brahman from 
whom he asked directions for the way. 


The brabman, really Civan himself, showed it, and 
disappeared. Thus was the master the ever ready 
gvide and companion of his servaht. At that time 
the god spoke te him in a voice which he heard, but 
saw no form, bidding him cast the gold that he was 
carrying about with hira into the Manimuttam river; 
assuring him that when he required it he should find 
it in a certain spot in the tank in the temple of Arur. 


Accordingly or~ »2,5 returning home told his spouse 
that there was money given him by the god, now 
lying on the western side of the tank in the temple 
enclosure. She laughed him to scorn, but he replied 
‘by the grace of our god I will give it to thee’ and 
led her to the place; where having performed all re- 
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verentinl ceremonies he went down into the tank to 
seek the gold; but the god desirous to try him, and 
mal e the circumstance the occasion of the production 
of the sacred hymn, withdrew the gold from the tank ; 
so the sage was disappointed, yet he sang a song to 
be found ih the Devaram. Insiantly the gold was 
restored, but on examining it, it was found to be of 
inferior quality. Thjs also was a trial, and after he 
had devoutly sung another song, he received the gold 
in all its purity, Paravaiyar’s mouth was stopped, an? 
her inordinate desire of money satisfied, After this 
the sage and his wife lived together for sometime ia 
great comfort and peace. 


§ 6. — At carious shrines. 


He now set out on a new circuit, in the course of 
which he came to Cirkari where he venerated the feet 
of Gnana Sambhandar, but whether this means that he 
there met that sage, or paid veneration to some image 


of him, is not quite clear In the course of this jour- 
ney a remarkable circumstance happened ; the sage 
worn out with fatigue and suffering from hunger anl 
thirst was fainting by the way when his ever watchful 
master in the shape of a brahman appeared to him 
under a pavilion in which everything necessary for 
the sage’s refreshment was provided. He and all his 
retinue probably numbering some hundreds were fed, 
and after that retired to rest; hut: when they awoke 
the brahman and the pavilion had both disappeared. 
This is commemorated in the Devaram. He then went 
on to Cithambaram and there worshipped Siva ‘the head 
of the assembly. Afterwards his wanderings led him 
to a place called Tiru-Kachur, which is a few miles 
from Chingleput. There again nightfall found him 
under the outer wall of the town exhausted and fami- 
Shed. Civan, the Supreme, however appears and with 
his mendicant bowl in his hand says, ‘Remain here, 
and dismiss all anxiety. I will go and ask alms for 
you and speedily return.’ Accordingly the disguised 
god went to all the brahman houses round and begg- 
ed for curry and rice, and bringing thes6 back to the 


-famished sage placed them before him. So Sundarar 


praised the unknown brahman's love, while he and 
his retinue ate and were refreshed. Forthwith the. 
brahman disappeared. Another hymn commemorates 
this. 


1 
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His next journey was to Kanji, where he worship- 
ped the god under the name of Egambarar!. $ 


Bere he remained for some time, and then weut to 
Jfiro-Kalatti, the mountain where Kannappa-Naya- 
nars? image stands and there he offered ^is adora- 
tion and sang his hymn (Devaram, p..1044). 


$ 7.— His entanglement with Sangiliyar. 
After this he returned to "l'iru-Otti-ur. 


We now come to what is the most curions episode 
in the sage’s (?) history. At the outset of the story 
we ficd Sundarar in relation to two of the ladies of 
Kailasam. One of these under the name of Paravai- 
yar*hus been born on earth, nnd, has become his wife; 
the other Aninthithai (= the Irreproachable) also was 
now-born upon earth, in a family of the yeoman class 
(Veialar) under the name of Sangiliyar (‘She of the 
chain’ On earth she grew up thoroughly devoted to 
the worship of her mistress Uma. In due time her 
parents prepared to give her in marriage to a suit- 
table person of the tribe; but she steadily refnsed, 
saying that she was destined to belong to none but a 
devotee of Civa. At length after much suffering, she 
finds herself installed in the temple of ‘Yiru-otti-ur in 
a suitable dwelling as a nun, or pledged devotee of 
the goddess, her mistress. In this retirement three 
times every day she visited the temple to behold the 
deity ; and, behjnd a veil in an appropriate recess, 
she employed herself in weaving garlands of flowers 
to adorn the sacred images. ‘Thus it happened one 
day that when Sundara-Murthi came to the temple 
and looked round upon the various worshippers he 
went into the recess where tke garlands were pre- 
pared. There, led by the hand of fate he beheld 
’ Cargiliyar, fell in love with her, and going forth en- 
quired her name and learnt that she was a devotee in 
the service of the temple. He straightway offered 
his petition to his master, who in things good j.nd 
bad is represented here ns being the unscrupulous 
friend and confidant rather than the lord of his devo- 
tee. The god replied to the sage’s prayer, ‘She 
whom you ask for is the most ardently devoted asce- 
tic of the temple ; bui fear not, I will give her to thee’, 
Accordingly at widnight when she was asleep in her 
cell the god appeared to her in a dream. This ap- 
pearance threw her into ecstasiee, and falling at his 
feet she cried * Lord, what meritorious deeds have 


1, Tira-Vacagam, IX, 16; XIV, 4. 
2, For this legend see Tirn-Vacagum, X, 18, and XV, 9-12, 
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I done in former embodiments that for my salvation 
thou shou'dst thus appear ?' To this Civan the supre- 
me replies, ' All in Tiru Venney-nallur- know how x 
made a certain bard my servant und my companion. 
lt is he, my friend, that.prays ihat thou ‘mayest be 
given to him as his wife. Joyously cousent fhou to 
his request |’ She replies ‘Thy servant, O lorC, wii 
obey thy command, and bechme.the wife of this thy 
devoted servant; but he now lives in Arür in--great 
joy and prosperity. Cause him to swear an oath that he 
will never desert me after our marriage.’ Accordiugly 
it was arranged that the sage should swear unalterable 
fidelity, wbich considering that Paravaiyar was still 
alive, seemed a difficult matter; and, in fact both he 
and his master knew that the oath would not and 
could not be kept; but, since Sangiliyar would listen 
to no compromise, it was agreed at the suggestion of ^ 
the god that the oath should be sworn not in the 
shrine before the sacred image, in which case it would 
be binding, but under a tree in the precincts, in which 
case it would not be a binding oath ! Theod himseif 
having suggested this, she accepted it, and accc rding- 
ly the pretended oath was sworn. The next day the 
god appeared to the devotees of the temple in a 
drean, and commanded them to give Sangiliyar in 
marriage to his servant Sundarar, which was done 
accordingly. 


- 


Thus a new life begins for the sage, who is now in 
fact attached to Cithambaram, of which Tiru-votti- 
ur is a suburb; yet he has trot forgotten the lord of 
Arar; and after that, breaking his oath, leaves Tiru- 
votti-ur to retnrn to his first loves, both spiritual and 
earthly. But it is said that his eyes became blinded 
asa punishment for breuking his oath, and thus 
blind, but still singing with devotion the praises of 
the master who had, as it would seem, betrzyed him 
into this sin of perjury, he makes his way towards 
Arur. On the road he visited several shrines special- 
ly, Alamkadu, wehre he saw the temple of ‘the Lady 
of Karikal/. He then went to Kanji where ip »nswer 
to bis fervent supplications his left eye was restored. 
After thia he went onwards from village to village, 
but it seems that asa further punishment he was 
afflicted with what would appe?" to have been a kind 
of leprosy covering the whole of his body. This 
however was removed in answer to his prayers, at 
the village of Tiru avadu-turrai, where he was direct- 
ed by the god to bathe in the tank on the north side 


1, See her legend in Tiru-vecagam, VIJ, ver. XE 
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of the temple. Thie wes the ocoasion for further 
hymns of thanksgiving. Stil he was afflictud by the 
loss of his right eye, especially because the glory of 
bis master in each shrine could scarce be beheld even 
by both eyes, and one was obviously insufficient. 
However, in anewer to his prayers, this also was 
grtantea him, and in transports of joy, perfectly res- 
tored to himself, he re-enters Arur. Meanwhile Para- 
vaiyar, his first wife had hem 2 of his infidelities, and 
mock-marriage, and was of course exceedingly indig- 
nnnt, so that when our devotee wished to return tu 
his dwelling she refused to permit any messengers of 
his to enter the dwelling. In vain was the help of 
various mediators sought. Sbe declared that she 
world die rather than be reunited to him, In thie 
extremity the sege has recourse to his master, whcm 
he sought again to employ in what certainly seems to 
us to be a mest undignified occupation. It is difficult 
indeed to fancy ‘Civa Peruman' acting in the capacity 
of Sir Pandarus of Troy! However there seems to 
have been id this case no limit to the kindly indulgence 
of the master who treated the devotee, invariably asa 
spoiled child. He accordingly paid two visits to the 
lady, one in the guise of a devotee, and again in his 
own glorious form; and she is at length appeased, 
Sundarar being readmitted to his home. So 
thoroughly has the god performed his task that when 
Sundarar arrive she tinds hia dwelling in festive array, 
lights gleaming and beautiful flowers shedding light 
and beauty, and diffusing a heavenly radiance around: 


After this, for a long period he and Paravaiyar lived 
in all the laxury of zmplest wealth: the sanctity being 
apparently in abeyance ! 


§ 8.—Healing of Eyar-Kon. 


At this time a distinguished devotee of Sivan, called 
Erar-Kon Kali-Kama-Nayanar, hearing that Sundarar 
had actually dared to employ his Master as a vile 
pandar ; waS naturally very angry and gave expression 
to his wrath in words of contemptuous indignation 
against both the servant and the Master ! 


Sivan, the supreme, hearing of this, sent a dreadful 
colic as a punishment to the presumptuous aevotee, 
and when the suiferer appealed to his compassion said 
to him “Only by the hand of my servant Sundarar 
can’st thou be healed." The impetuous devotee in- 
dignantly refused the services of one whose conduct 
he had so londly condemned, declaring that he would 
rather be branded with the three-pronged spear of 


Sivan made red hot, than allow one who had employed 
the rod on euch an unworthy errand to approach hint, 


However, the sage came, aud was denied acces..to 
the sick man; but forcing his way in, declared that me: 
had come to heal. The patient, in a fury drew his 
swora and slew himself, rather than be healed by un- 
worthy hands. The rage horrified took the sword, 
and was about to kill himself, when Sivan restored the 
dead man to life, and filled his mind with heavenly 
light, the result of which was that he sprang up and 
wrested the weapon from Sundarar’s hand. A full 
explanation and reconciliation took place aud from 
that time Eyar-kon becnme the attached friend of the 
sage, who paid him a long visit and then returned to 
Arür. 


$ 9.—His frierd Seraman Perumal. 


After this a new friend comes into the life of the 
sage. This person is called Seraman-Perumal-Nayanar, 
who was the chieftuin of Kodunkol. This netty king 
was a very remarkable devotee, and his history i3 
related at great length. We shall only note the parti- 
culars connected with his intimacy with our sage. 
The first place of importance which they visited 
together was Vedaraniyato, celebrated in the history 
of Nana Sambandhar. This chief seems to have been 
himself a poet. They then went to Madura, and 
travelled round the Pandiyan kingdom, while the sage 
composed and sang lyrics at every sacred shrine. 
After many days spent in Arür, the two friends took 
a journey westward, and having to cross the Kaveri, 
which was swollen by the rains, the sage sang one of 
his celebrated songs, the consequence of which was 
that the river divided, and standing on either side like 
walls of crystal permitted them to pass over dryshod, 
After they had sung praises to the god, the river 
quietly returned t» its usual channel. After this Sun- 
dar i-Murtti accompanied his friend to Kodunkol 
where he was received with royal pomp, and made a 
splendid. progress round the little state, singiug his 
sacred lyrics everywhere: After some time he felt an 
irresistible impulse fo return to Arur, but his friend 
and patron resisted his departure, and only consented 
on the understanding that immense piles of gold 
jewels, costly garments and perfumes should be sant 
with the sage, carried by a little army of porters, 
When they were on the way the hosts of Civan dis- 
guised as robbers came and carried off all the trea- 
sure: but the sage went to the nearest temple, and 
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sang a lyric which hed euch an effect that the robbers 
brought back the whole of their spoil and piled it "p 
at the gate of the temple: so the weal.h reached Aiar 
in safety, no doubt to the great satisfaction ef Para- 
yaiyar, who was of an avaricious disposition i$ may be 
inferred. On & later occasion when Sundarar return- 
ed to visit his friend, it is raid that in a certain vill- 
age he heard avunds of rejoicing proceeding from one 
house and of mourning from the opposite one. On 
enquiring the reason he was told that in the house 
mourning a boy of five years of age had gone to bathe 
in the tank with another boy about bis own age; and 
that one of these boys.had been swallowed by an alli- 
gator,* while the otber had escaped. The mourning ia 
the one house was for the child carried away in such 
& terrible manner; while the rejoicing in the other 
house was for the child that had returned safe, whom 
they were investing with the sacred thread ! The 
saint was filled with compassion for the mourners, 
who came crowding to worship at bis feet, imploriug 
him to &cc^pt their hospitality and feeling that his 
presence was move than a compensation for their be. 
reavement, and sang one of his sacred lyrics, praying 
that the child might be restored. Accordiogly the 
dreaded king of death brought back the spirit of the 
child, reunited it to the body, and caused the alligator 
to bring, the child thus rescued to the bank. This 
wonderful resurrecticn filled the whole countryside 
with wonder, and rich presents poured in, while the 
land rang with the praises of the illustrious visitor. 
Many days after this the sage, while his host had 
gone to bathe, went to the temple of Tiruvapjsikalam, 
cand having performed his worship with due devotion, 
prostrated himself before tbe image in an ecstasy of 
r-ystic fervour, praying iu language, that might have 
been adapted from the song of Simeon, that he might 
at length be released from the bonds of earthly life 
and permitted egain to worship at tbe sacred feet o1 
the holy hill, No sooner bad he offered this prayer 
than Siva-Peruman, addressing ail the gods, bade 
them in glad procession proceed to earth, and placing 
Sundarar on a white elephant conduct hiin to Paradise. 
This was accordingly done. All the heavenly hosts 
surrounded him, He was mounted upon an elephant; 
and with the sound of all kinds of music, amid the 
praises of all the gods, and showers of flowers from 
the sky, be was conducted slong the celestial way to 
Kailssam. Meanwhile the chief his friend retarning 


* The alligator is not known to occur in India. What we get 
here are only crocodiles and gavials.— Fa. : 


saw the wondrous procession making its way throngh 
the sky, ana immediately mounting his royal charger 
breathed into its ear, the ‘mystico five syllables" 
Forthwith the charger sprang iuto the skies overtook 
the elephant on which the saint was riding, and led 
the way to the ‘silver hill.’ All the choice warriors 
of the kingdom seeing their master taken from their 
sight fell upon their «words, and leaving their earthly 
bodies at once received the heavenly shapes of heroes, 
and so preceding their master waited at the gate of 
Parade to welcome bim and do him service. So 
the whole company went on, the saint still chanting 
his inspired song. At length at the sacred gates the 
sage wss admitted, but his friend and attendants re- 
mained outside. Sivan received his faithful devotee 
and iriend with warm welcome. Tbe sage, bowing ab 
his feet, said “The fault which banished me from 
hence and consigned me to an embodied existence ig 
forgiven, and once more thou dost admit me to share 
thy joy with thee!” He then represented the case of 
the Nayanar who was waiting without thé gate. The 
order was given at once for his admission, and our 
sage under the old title of Halala-sundarar was made 
the chief of Sivan’s hosts, with his friend as hia second 
in command, 


Afterwards, Paravaiyar and Sangiliyar, restored 
to their old names and positions, were gathered with 
the servants of Parvathi. So they all entered into the 
joy of an eternal rest. To the king of the sea it waa 
moreover given in charge that be rhould carry down 
to the Southern land the hymn which the sage bad 
sung on the way. Thos ends the legend of the third 
of the Siva saints, or if we include Manikka- -Vasagar, 
the fourth. It will be seen that they were very diverse 
in character and history. 


By the readers of the four histories of Manikka- 
Vasagar, Sambandhàr, Navukkarasar and Sundara- 
Martti, who closes the series, it will be seen that these 
“ saints ” had many peculiarities and even vices which 
to the western mind seem most repulsive, and unsaint- 
ly. For example Sunlarar in his poems uses the 
most unseemly familiarity in bis addresses to his mas- 
ter. Before coming down from Kaj'ası he had ear- 
nestly implored the god not to forsake him ii his new 
position ; and we have seen that Sivan was continually 
with his faithful devotee, who calle him ‘Madman’ 
‘Deceiver’, ‘Companion’ and even ‘Servant’. Some- 
thing of this is seen in Manikka-Vasagur’s verse, bat 

1 See Tira Vasagam p. XXXIX, note II. 


Sundara avails himself of the liberty of a -spoiled 
child in a strange way. We may notice too an in- 
consistency in the history of thia devotee not diecer- 
nible in the others. Sundara wes sent down to earth 
to rid himse!f of the dominion of the senses and to 
make atonement for the indulgence of undisciplined 
thoughts and desires. The god also appears to break 
off Sundara’s marrisge by claiming the young bride” 
groom as his slave; and ve design of this is to pre- 
went him from-betoming a drudge to the world, Yet 
afterwards, the selfsame Sundarar is actually permit- 
ted to employ his master to arrange ior his union with 
Paravaiyar, and afterwards to bring about & reconcili- 
ation when she was justly offended. 


Moreover Sivan was employed to arrange a second 
end clandestine marriage with Aninthaiyar (or San- 
giliyar) ; and this was accomplished by a gross decep- 
tion, Sundarar swearing never to desert her, which 
he however did soon, with the connivance of Siva | 
He swore What seemed to her a binding oath, bat was 
not really so, because not sworn in the temple, but 
merely under the shade of consecrated tree. We note 
these things, because the tone here is decidedly lower 
than that of the two former histories. Manikke-Vaca- 
ger laments bitterly his imperfections and falls, but 
gives the idea of a devout-minded man struggling to- 
wards purity and light. Sambandhar presente au ex- 
quisite picture of youthful devotion, reminding us of 
what we are familiar with in connection with the 
uames of Samuel, Daniel and S. John the Apostle. We 
say this, becan3ze the character of their saints must, 
one would suppose, affect the conduct of the votaries 
of the system. 


G. U. Pork. 


A KEY TO SIVAGNANA-BODHA. 


Stanza I. 
Ayaan Aa: HATTA | 
afersdiegdiaq YAAR: i 


Transl: Since the Kosmos—a. Effect—indicates That 
in which all that are ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it’ &c., are involved (or 
implicated), That Cad3e is. Because That, after withdraw - 
ing, projects agnin, That is-the Lord—the Mover (or the 
Primum Mobile) = Hara, 
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Sranza II. 
TAMA SMAASTA: PARNA: | 
a üRreeidqer ATI TTT ii 
Transl- Different, yet identical by reasou of imperva- 
sion,t He is the Maker (or Dispenser) according to Karma. 
By means of His will Indissoluble, He ordains souls” 


union with matter. 
Stanza III. 


aaa, Tada, erirqfaatqa: | 
Marina, TH Aga, mage I 


Transl: Because (1) of nggatiou, because (2) of the. 
dawn of ‘my-ness’ (=self-conscionsness), because (3) 
pf wisdom derived from suppressing thé senses, because(4} 
of cessation of experience in sleep, because (5) of presence 
of conscionsness during waking, the subtle (sonl) dwells 
in the body. 

Stanza IV 


AMAT AMAT VAAN TTA | 
MITTS ARTA FAVR ZEIT THT: II 


Transl: Albeit different from the inner organ (autah- 
karana), the soul is yet in correlation with it, as a king 
with his minister. Implanted in five-fold conditions (of 
being), sélf-luminosity and freedom of will are curbed 
by sin (mala). ` 

Sraxza V., 


Beary miRNA | 
RRRA aeisi i 


Transl: Neither the senses, nor the soul itself, perceive 
the objects (of search);but it (the sou!) perceiveth through 
the Grace-ful Lord*, Who, Himself not undergoing modi- 
fication, actaates the soul, like magnet the iron. 


Stanza VI. 
amada dg eadsrestiennraq | 
apiteqaoniataer FSG 3r: II 
Transl: If it be non-existent, because of invisibility,— 
and non-intelligent (or inert — jadimé) because of visibi- 


lity, the wise declare that the Graceful Lord® is to be 
known as differing from both. 


—— M—M———MM———— 

f The translator evidently meant to say 'pervasion,' judging 
from the meaning of the Sanskrit verse. But, happier renderings 
might stil be suggested.— Ed, 

§ With all leference to the sense of accuracy of the tranalator we 
must demur to the use of the word ‘ Gracefal’ to bring ont tha 
meaning of the word ‘Spmbhu.’ ‘Gracious’ would be more appro- 
priate, aud certainly more iu -ecordance with good English 
usage.— Ed. 

* Sambhu —The Grace-ful; Siva=the Bliss-ful. 
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Stanza VII. 
arsit scat. fag amr niat: | 


TISAI a qe aramq3n: qma n 
Transl: Not, with matter (achif) and soul (chit); nor 
do these (the latter) understand each other; Who knows. 
the objective (prapancha) and tne (Subject) Graceful 
(Lord), He is the Self (soul) different from both, 


Stanza VIII. 
Raana kiN NA: | 
AFAAFJEMSAA HT ATTEN I 
Transl: Captured ic the net of the netting senses, by 
‘Thou onderstandeth (Him) not,’ is he (the soul) en- 
lightened by the (Holy) Teacher; The soul dismissing 
them (senses) and becoming blest, strives to attain to His 
(the Lord’s) estate. 
Stanza IX. 
Neasa rar uraiani | 
ea mfara qa erat naga TT: i 
Trausl: Having, by the eye of intelligence, perceived 
the Lord in the self (soul), and abandoning (all) illusive 
wandering,the cool shade of the Bliss-ful's feet is reached ; 
the sage shall (then) meditate on the five-lettered Holy 
Formula (Mantra.) 
Sraxza X. 


faratadmaitaz GE EIESÉNR: | 
amaai wafatarpifas il 


Transl : The victor (siddha) entered into perfect union 
with tbe Bliss-ful (Lord), hath all bis will (thence) cf, and 
after, Him; assoiled of sin and infatuation, he becometh 
the possessor of (eternal, spiritual) beatitude. 


Stanza XI. 
exi al ATAU, aada: | 
TMA NST FAA THT a 


Tr«nsl : Of even Intelligence, the Intelligent (soul) is 
tbe Illuminer ; of the latter, again t'e Bliss-ful (Lord) is 
the Illaminer. Perfervid love shall hence be shewn to 
Him, the soule’ Benefactor 

SraNzA XII. 


qd, qure:, qui VAZAN |. 
Tafa sears saath i 
Transl: Associating with the wise to secure liberation, 


their statos in the Bliss-ful Lorde’ Abode shall be won. 
13 


Such, understand, ia the proved theeis of the Followers of 
the Bliss-fui, in their work called the Sirajndna-bodka, or 
the Instructor oi the knowledge of the Bliss-ful. 


Finis, 
A GLOSS ON THE STANZAS. 


Stanza I: This Stanza is a short and trite definit:ln of 
God, as the Cause of all. He is Cause, because everything 
originates from Him, Tbe visible kosmos is His effect,or His 
manifestation from the potential into the kinetic. From the 
effect, cause is necessarily scientifically inferred, and their 
un-disruptible connection traced. The effect is the sum 
of all names and forms :(she, he, 5t), These are effaced at 
one time (pralaya) and traced out again at another time 
(sargu). God is the cause of this alternate and contigu- 
ous states of rest and motion ; and He is therefore rightly 
epituetted as Hara, the Prime Mover, the Spring of all 
existence. 


Stanza II This Stanza expands the foregoing defni- 
tion, so that the Cause may be understood not only as the 
One, but the All. He is the One, because as Spirit, He is 
different from individual souls and matter. (This ia moe 
notheistic). But he is not therefore far and away fiom 
us, and removed from tae world,—in other words he is 
not a mere extra-cosmic Deity. He is immanent, meaning 
that his spirit permeates and interpenetrates all the objec- 
tive aud subjective Kosmos,—in other words He is intra- 
cosmic aa well. God's function in relation to souls is now 
illustrated in that he watches the works of the free-will 
of souis (Karma), and awards or dispenses justice as these 
deeds warrant. Justice metes oat pains and pleasures, 
which can only be suffered by confinement in a material 
organization. The union of souls and matter is thus 
brought about. They cohere together a; long aa the effecta 
created by Karma the law of causatiou get exhausted. 

Stanzas I and II thus teach what the three-fold consti- 
tution of the Universe is, viz., Ged, soul and matter, and 
how they stand in relation to each other, aod thei- several 
functions in the economy of Kosmic constitution. 


Stanza III now undertakes to define what soul is, 
thus :— 

(D Because of negativn:—Infatuation arises as to 
whether our body is the soul, or the senses or other 
organs, or the vital breatb, or the sensory (manas), or 
thought (buddhi), Bnat none of these, i.e., the negation of 
all these, is the soul, standing out =~ £h^ Distinct Intelli- 
gence, apart from all the category or collocation of non- 
intelligent (or inert) matter, or its (matter's) permutas 
tions and combinations. 

(2) Because of the dawn of * my-ness:’ My-ness here is 
the J-making faculty or the self-conscionsness: ‘I am I 
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and these are ‘mine.’ TLis self.consciousness is unique 
to sonl and absent iu the reat of création. This ia there- 
fore a proof per se of soul's existence, and its ditinguish- 
ment from non-svol. 


(3) Becavae of wisdom derived from the suppression of 
the senses:—The senses deceive and betray, so much as 
to produce the illusion that their Lord—tbe soul—is bat 
the sum of themselves, But when the operations of the 
several senses are stopped by cv.:centration and meditation, 
resulting in introspection, illumination comes on, called 
Yogi-pratyaksha, or direct intuitional proof—a proof so pa- 
tent and positive aa to set aside all the hitherto inferential 
and metaphysical arguments for the existence of soul, 
This illumination is what is called ‘ wisdom" realized when 
the distractions of the senses are stilled. 


(4) Because of cessation of experience in sleep. Egperzence 
here relates to objective experience, of two kinds. (a) ex- 
ternal, viz., ‘ I and this,’ ‘this and that ;’ (b) internal, viz. 
‘Iam happy, ‘Iam miserable.’ Sleep is the sublation 
of all this. Bat before sleep, they existed, and after sleep 
again they come to exist. Between the past and the pre- 
Bent, ‘here must be a link, because in the present the past 
is remembered. This link then is the sonl, or the thread 
which co:.tinnonsly rans through all the vicissitudes of 
«x perience. 


(5) Because of presence of consciousness during waking‘ 
This consciousress is partly the memory (pratyabhij?a) 
alluded to ander (4) and premonition, peering into the 
future. The past is thus linked with the future, proving 
that conciousness (or Intelligence, the essential attribute 
ef soul) is, but for the limitations imposed by matter, time- 
less, thus proving the eternality of the sonl,—the con- 
tainer of consciousness. 


But of what manner aré these limitations, contracting 
ihe otherwise all-expansive Intelligence (or all-conscious- 
ness)* This is answered by Stanza IV The soul's 
Intelligence is first filtered through, or in contect with 
the Inner-organ [untah-karana—the (manas) mind]. The 
mind is the subtle body, and is the nearest material vehi- 
cle or weditm for the propagation of intelligence (buddhi). 
This rejationship 18 aptly illustrated by the ' king and his 
minister.’ For, to give is for the king, und to take is for 
the minister. The king acts not, bat the minister does. The 
kiug remains behind the scene, bat the minister enacts the 
drama before the curtain. The king can withdraw the 
delegated power from the minister. ‘his means that when 
the soul departs, the mind is de-functionized and dead. The 
mind's outer covering is the body with its senses &c, going 
ander the uame of thc gross body. The soul's instrument is 
the mind; the mind's instrument is the body. When 
both do functiou, it is called the (1) waking state; when 
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mind alone fuctions, it is called the (2) dreaming state, 
Wren soul alone functions, it is called the (3) weeping 
stai». Wken soul alone functions, unlinked (o mind and 
body (as in samádhi) it is called the (4) fourth, state 
When sou} alone functions without any more returning $w 
its tetbers, the mind and the body, it is calied the (5) stawp 
beyond the fourth. State four is temporary release (jivane 
mukti); whereas state Sve is eternul release (mukti) from all 
limitations. These five states are in order called jagrat 
svapna, sushupti, turiya aud turiydtita. Every one of them ‘a 
a condition of consciourness, which is attributed to the ine 
fluence of sin (mala) or the moral resultaut of karma, or the 
acts of the unfettered (or free) will of the souls. Will ie 
no other than the determinitive phase of intelligence (or 
consciousness), in concerns material or objective. The 
soul dabbles in matter, and is thereby slushed. Its will 
is thus hampered. Will is power potential, exhibited in 
act. Will hindered thus means intelligence contractede 
and jree-action curtailed..Mala-ruddha-sva-drik-kriyah, (see 
original of stanza): To become treed, the minister must be 
disarmed and dismissed, the delegated powe:s..wihdrawn. 
Royalty must thus again become self-possess#n sel f-con- 
tained, and self-helpful; in other words, the sove "ign era] 
must regain the kingdom usurped by tl:e rapacious minise 
ter. 


Selj-luminosity (—svasmai-Uhása mánatram, or pratyakt- 
tam) means the inherent glory of intelligence, before rob- 
bed aud misappropriated, uow recovered and restored to 
the owucr. Uuion with God is the Sixth State, beyond 
all conditions. 


This fifth state, goes by the name of Kaivalya-Moksha., 


Stauzas | and lI defined God and His three-fold consti- 
tution (Himself being one of the coustituents) of the Uni- 
verse. StauzallI defiued the constituent soul and ita 
attributive intelligence; and its states, nuder conditions 
of intelligence, were described by Stanza 1V, showing the 
sonl's ` descent’ into matter, and its struggles consequent 
Stanza V, next, tukes up the thread of the 
argament and shows the part God has been playing all the 
while during the conjoint concerns of soul and matter. In 
this concourse—or objective concerns (Samsarah), is their 
any subo.dinate and a final purpose latent ? Yes, is the 
answer, What are they ? Pumsártha (vide stanza) or Purus 
shértiv:, This is of four kinds, dharma, (1) artha, (2) kama 
(3) and muksa (4). Dharma aud artha ave means for kama 


thereon. 


-and moksha, the ends, Dharmu, Artha and Kama, pertain to 


the materia? kingdom, whereas Moksha pertains to the 
spiritual kingdom. In its search for these several 
ambitions of life, helped by the senses (called the: Horses by 
the Upanishads), the soul is unable independently to realise 


&ny of them. Unless God has alwaya been with the soul— 
the soul being the House of God —, the soul cannot even 
exist, In Stanza II, above, the immanercy of God vas 
mentiuned,—this is the proper sense of Pautheism, as ex- 
pounded by the VsstshtdadvaitaVedantins, not the Pauthei- 
sm of Adraita, which is so mach ridicaled by the Mono- 
theista * The Monotheiatic idea was mentioned iu the 
same stanza J. (anyah), and the Pantheistic idea was ex- 


pressed by ‘hy impervasion, identical (vyáptito auanyah).. 


M^notheism without Pentheism, as well as Pantheism 


without Monotheism, are incomplete. If both are com- - 


bined together, we get a complete idea of the God-head. 
In hia anxiety to establish Pantheism, the non-dua- 
list (advaitin), resorts to the éxpedient called vivarta, or 
predaiming Gods’ world as felsee—the most heinous 
charge that can be laid against God$. But philosophers 
like Rámánuj&- also are Pantheists, and it hae of late be- 
tome the fashion, especially among the Bengalis, to 
call his Pantbeism pariníma, or as if he preached that 
God's substance itself underwent modification! No, never 
do the Visishtadvaitis—be they Vaishuavas or Saivas— 
preach that God's essence undergoes modification, but that 
H:s adjectival body, the real universe of chit and achit, 
rotates in a circle of half manifestation and half resolu- 
tion, but never vanishes into non-being, nor springs 
into illusory being from God's essence, as the ex- 
treme Pantheist (advaitin) would have it. Now, leav- 
ing the long terms of dialecties ond polemics, and 
the confusion of intellect they must cause to the non- 
initiates into their mazes and mysteries, in plain words, 
the mono-pantheistic complete idea of the God-head may 
be understood by the simple proposition that the ‘ One 
God is everywhere '$ The above exposition was necessary 
for the proper comprehension of the sentence Tad-vikirt 
Sivaschet, na '—' Himself, not undergoing modification ' 
(see Transl. of stanza). Well, God is thus always with 
ne, in us, about as, and in fact everywhere. Were it not 
‘foc such intimate onion aud presence, how could He be 
logically called infinite, or Omniscient. (Monotheists! or 
Extia-cosmic-Deista! answer thia.) Were it not for His 
conatant companionship with us, how could we be, thu tk, 
.do? He is thus our magnet, whose influence is constant 
and sapreme, and whose movements are followed by the 
treu,—His universe. But in the reciprocal action set up 
between the Magnet and the Iroo, the Iron is magnetized, 
not the Magnet ironized. Hence the stanza says: * Him- 
-elf, not undergoing modification.’ 
Stanza VI. The refractory iron is gradually influenced 
by the constant p:esence of the Magnet. The iron is 


* |n our view, the term Pantheism is the least satisfactory to 
flescribe Ramanuja's theology, mach leas Sankara's philosophy.— kd. 

§ Tbe Monista never say that God's world ie false, but only 
Inan's vision ie blurred.— Ed. 

£ Now, this is the burden of the monist, again '—Ed. 


beginning to divest itself of ita rusi, and beginning to get 
maguelized. The soul must learn its iufluencer, God. 
Doubts arise as to visiblés and non-visibles. ‘The visible 
is not God’, the Advaitin idealista cry on the one haud, 
‘the invisible does not exist at all’, the Positivists ory on 
the other hand; vut if we should tell both; 'Find Ged in 
the visible existent’, the scientific materialist, or atomiciat 
might turn round and say, :—“ Yes, the visible, I admit, 
is existent, but it isthe work of the non-intelligent atoms, 
their spontaneous, heedless, design-less movement; and 
therefore where can be God, where it seems all non-intelli- 
gent.” The wise men come to the rescue, and teach the doub- 
ting iron soul thus:—' Because a thing is invisible, it 
is absurd to call a thing non-intelligent, if its existence is 
admitted on the score of visibility. Understand that visi- 
ble and invisible are both existent, and their existence and 
all vork contingent on such existence,is due to Intelligence 
interiorly and exteriorly directing all towards a defiaite 
purpose. If youso understand God, you are installed on 
to the first rung of contemplation. This contemplation 
is called the Para-Svartipa contemplation, the begininng of 
spiritual enlightment for the soul. 


Stanza VII teaches the Sva-svarápa contemplation, or 
what one’s own soul islike with reference, and in relation 
to matter on one side, and God on the other. The expres- 
sion naáchit—ch't—sannidhau =' Not, —with matter and 


. Boul’ (&ee Transl) is susceptible of two icterpretations, 


The Ist is that God is forgotten or hidden from view, 
when sonl is in conjuction with matter. The 2nd is that 
God (Isvara) is neither soul (chit), nor matter (achit). 
When soul and matter are in conjuuctiou, ‘they under- 
stand each other not.’ For if soul understood the nature of 
matter, it (soul) would reject it (matter); and if matter un- 
derstood soul's inklings (sic!) towards‘Divinity, it (matter) 
would desert it (soul). Time comes, when tbe soul uuder- 
stands matter, and understands God, and understands it- 
self as different from both; the soul to renounce its old 
attachments to matter and re-establish relations with God, 
Stanzas V1 and VIL put together mean the mode of medi- 
tation to be practised by the soul, viz meditation of God's 
nature(para svarupa) as the base, to which meditation of 
soui's natare (sta-svarupa is adjunct.) Here it might be 
asked why Stanza VII, teaching soul-contehplation, 
should uot have preceded Stanza VI, teaching God-con- 
templation. The reply is that it would have been sn, if 
the Goat of the spiri*ual Pilgrim had been Kaivaly-anu- 
bhava—svuul -realization—instead of Vwa) i-innbhava—God- 
realization. Ka:;valyc is isolation from Brahman (God), 
and as such belonging to the fifth conditiimed state—the 
turiy-dtita, mentioned in stanza IV (supra). The uncon- 
ditioned Goal is God ; and Sivajnata-Bodha, desling as it 
does with the Aspirant soul for this Goal, rightly do the 
Stanzas VI and VII staud as they are. 


The epithet ‘ Grace-fo! ' for God occurs in each of the 
verses V, VI and VII. This is with refereu.e to salva- 
tion by Grace. On this subject a short note will be found 
appended at the end of this Treatise. 


Stanza V (cupra) refers to the seciet irfluence of the 
Holy Spirit over the soul, acting from eternity. Stanza 
VI, then refers to the wise men or tke already God-ripe 
(Budha), showing the way to the struggling soul, whose 
beginnings of enlightement a.: seen in stanza V. Stanza 
VII refers to soul being then made to reflect on itself and 
as correlated to matter and God. Ané now, Stanza VIII. 
shows God as coming more forward to the Soul's help, 
as Teacher. In Stanza IV, God acted without Soul's 
knowledge. In Stanza V, He acted through His messen- 
gers and ministers. In stanzas VI and VII, the Soul was 
being prepared to meet Him directly; and here in Stauza 
VIII, He is seen face to face. He teaches him by show- 
ing the snares of the senses by which he is trapped. Forth- 
witk the Soul's face is turned against its capturers, and 
turned towards the Liberator (God). 

After contemplation, there.is Divine Revelation; aud 
now the Path is entered .Stanza IX tells us how when the 
Pilgrim-Sonl has passed the sharp boundary between 
earth and Heaven, all the tendencies and proclivities for 
the former gradually drop off. These tendencies are com- 
pared to the deception caused by mirage. The soul has 
ceased to run after them after entering the Path, but 
though the chase has been given up bodily, the mental 
impressions or traces (rrittis) remain ; aad these get obli- 
terated, when the antaryémin, or the Teacher alluded to 
iu Stanza VIII, has been.fouud, by one's introspective 
faculty developed by contemplation, to be dwelling in 
one's own heart. Iu this stanza IX, devotional religion, 
or the religion of the heart begins. Indeed does it truly 
begin when the cool shade of Gcd's feet comes to refresh 
the soul, parched end bakiog in the fires of worldliness, 
hithertofore (sic!), That devotion is embodied in the Five- 
lettered Mantra, the repetition of which and musing on its 
meaning, serving as the beacon-light to guide the God- 
ward son]. He becomes now the sage (sudhih). God is 
here named:as ‘ the Bliss-ful.’ After ‘tbe Grace-fnl,' "The 
Bliss-fal,’ of course Contemplation comes from G.ace, and 
devoti,n or love from Bliss. 

l. The meaning of this Holy Formula is bricfly this: “ Not 
for ine or mine I am, but for Thee and Thine,” implvirg vabartered 


love and non-rewardnble service for Him. 


Farther stage on the Path. Tbe notion of separation from 
God, the feeling of distance from God, these begin to wane, 
as Stanza X points out, God-intoxication produces self-for. 
gelfulaess. Intense devotion to an object, leaves the ob- 
ject alone, the devotee seeming to bave entered into the 
object and identifying himself with it. All the Alvars 


exclaimed like thia. Even in our own matter-of-faol (!} 
dars, Sri Paramahamsa Ramakrishna Deva haved liko a 
ma^ mau when or-ried away by ravishing visions flitting- 
across his God-consciousness. This attitude of the ene 
tranced devotee is known by the phrase : ‘ Bhramara-Kita- 
nydya,' or the chrysalis developing into a winged creatore 
by intensely absorbed attention*. Devotion is concentration- 
with love, or such desp thought strong enough to materia- 
lize, like the stigmata on the person of the Roman Catho- 
lic Saint. From sage, the soul is now become saint ‘or 
from sudhth of Stanza IX to siddha of Stnnza X). The 
sage is still the Fighter on the Field, but the seint is 
Victor. After the victory won, whut ou the battle-field 
is his own. He is now becbme the king's own son. The 
son's orders carry weight as if they emanated from the 
King Himself. The son's acts are after the King. The 
soul has entered into God (during devotion); hia will ig 
harmonized with God's will for the time being -His feel. 
ing is one of complete deliverance from all contamination 
and illusion ; and tastes for the first time what the halcyon 
of bliss is. This is the purport of Stanza X. 

Now then to Stanza XI. Stanza X showed the beginning 
of lore to God (or God-love). This love has many stag 8, 
grouped under para-bhakti, para-j5na, and parama-bhakti. 
Sight of God is para-bhakti; joining Him is para-juána ; 
aud fear of separation from him characterizes parame 
bhakti. This last is what the phrase ‘param Bhaktin’ in 
Stanza, signifies. God is here again the Bliss-fal ; for out of 
his inordinate (sic!) love, He shows to the soul the Highest 
spiritual Truth, that he is the [luminer of which the soul 
is the co-inherent illumination, just as light co-exists with 
the sun and disappears with his disappearance, and appears 
with his appearance, and just as intelligence co-exists with 
soul (the Intelligent), departing with its departure and 
existing with its (soul's) existence. Soul ia its freed state, 
not only co-exists with God, hut co-acts, and co-shines 
with him. The divine will and human will are harmoni- 
zed, the two strings of the cosmic harp are attuned ; and 
cosmic work is one concord of Divine music. Is rot God 
the Benefactor ?* We must ever sing to him Hallelajahs, 
says the Upanishat ‘Etat Sima gyan Gtr.’ The bene- 
faction consists in the allaying, by God, of the fear of 
separation, the soul may feel, by pointing out to it the 
groundlessness of the fear by the illustration of Illuminer 
and illumination, which can never exist in separation, 
‘So [ and thou,’ says God. 

In Staza XII, the Goal is reached. Hitherto, it was 
only the three aspects of Moksha, viz: Sámípya, Sálokya, 
and Sárápya. Now it is Siyujya, or union with God, 
not transient union during moments of devotion. The 
Sáy";ya here, is meant for the complete disappearance of 
^ que larval matamoeplioada of Hexapods was unfortunately 
never present to.the inner conciousness of our wise ancestors ! — Ed. 
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man from his earthly tabernacle, the complete divestment 
vf all his previous disguises, and appearing in his true and 
‘genuine colour of Divine Souship, and as enlisted into(:be 
company of the Celestials for Divine Sevice for ever (ind 
ever. 

If man desires Mukti (salvation), let him first cultivate 
the friendship of the ‘good’ (satah), and he then gradually 
Tises to be ope of them himself. In this way this sthnza 
is n vesum or summing up of the Teachings of the Holy 
wo k, called the: givagu&na-Bodha. E 

Vote on Grace referred to in the gloss on Stanza V:— 


God's methods of salvation (or saving man) are six im 
number which are, 


Salvation by desire (apekshâ) 
(2) Salvation by relation (anvaya) 


(3) Salvation by liberality (udára) 
(4) Salvation by force (udíra) § 
(9) Salvation by love (rátsalya) 
(6) Salvation by grace (Kripa) 


(Adapted from Sri Periyavácchán Pillai's Commentary 
on Stanza 19 of Tiru-nedind-áindakam). 


A. G. 


EXTRACTS. 


ALCOHOL. 
MODERATION OR TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 


By T. D. Tuomas, Vice-President of the Church of England 
Temp ance Society, Vellore. 


J. All liquors as brandy, whiskey, gin, wine or beer 
are taken lor the stimulating and intoxicating principle 
in them, called alcohol. Beer and wine contain only a 
small percentage of alcohol, from 5 to 20 per cent., but in 
brandy, whiskey, gin or ram, itis nearly half. Though 
taken for digestive or tonic purposes, it is the alcohol in 
tliese drinks that makes them pleasant or agreeable. as, 
deprived uf the alcohol, they would not be taken, what- 


ever their tonic or digestive value might be. s 


II. The effects of alcohol on our body, as tested ‘by. 
Scientific experiments and verified by experience are as 
follow :— 

On the bld aid heart.—ltC is well known that the small 
globules inthe blood, known as red corpuscles play a 
most important partin the nourishment and upkeep of 
ourbody. They carry oxygen to the various tissues of our 
body, and get rid of the waste products in the biood. Now 
when alcohol comes in contact with these g:obules, some 

! of them are destroyed outright, others rendered slack and 
imperfect in tbeir duties. Hence the pale, haggard or 

§ The Sanekrit word ie by no means the right one.-- Ed. 
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blotched appearance of some drunkards, and the bloated, 
unhealthy appearance of others, as the waste materials of 
their body, instead of being regularly got zid of,. are, 
retained iBiside owing to the imperfect working of the 
blood corpuscles, and causes the bloating. There effecta 
are uniformly produced even when sma quantities of 
alcohol are taken. The weakest wines must le dilu:ed 
with four times its buik of water to avoid the injurivas 
effects said above, according to Dr. Kellog. The effect 
of alcohol on the heart has Seen very minutely atadied by 
Drs. Parkes and Richardson, two very eminent authori- 
ties. They found that alcohol makes the heart beat faster, 
and increases the work of the heart. Eight ounces of 
alcohol caused the pulse to beat faster by one quarter of 
its normal rate; and the same amount made the heart to 
do more work than normal. It has been calculated that 
thig extra work is equivalent in twenty-four hours toa 
man raising 127 tons one foot high. This is energy 
wasted ; the body must be weaker for it, This is the 
real meaning ofa stimulant, It does nov create, any 
strength or energy—but only draws out by extra work any 
store of energy that might be in the body. A stimulant 
no mo:e strengthens a man than a sharp cut with a whip 
streugthens a wearied horse. Both stimulate fdr the 
time being, but really exhaust. 


On gestion, nutrition, and. strength.—Digestion in the 
stoma:h is carried on chiefly by * gastric jajce,” which ia 
secreted by the stomach. The active principle of this 
gastric juice ia called pepsin. Alcohol has got two different 
actions here. It decreases the quantity of gastric juice 
secreted, and it deposits the pepsin from the gastric jnice 
in‘which it is held in solution. Experiments liave been con- 
ducted in which artificiel digestion has been carried on in 
bottles, Food and gastric juice wereepat in some bottles 
and the temperature of the bottlesdépt up artificially to 
that of the interior of thé stomach. Into some bottles, in 
addition to the food and gastric juice, alcohol was also 
added. The food in tbe bottles without alcohol was diges- 
ted completely after five or six hours, whereas that of 
the bottles containing also liqaor were not digested, er 
only partly. according to the strength of the liquor pv‘ in, 
Those bottles containing the strongest liquor sh ved 
the smallest degree of digestion. Professor @luzinski 
has proved the same thing in another way. He drew off 
by a syphon tube the contents of the stomach after food, 
with, and without liquor, and tound that so long as 
alcohol remained in the stomach ‘section was delayed ; 
after the absorption of the ligner digestion began. If any 
further proof tbat alcohol hinders and does not help, diges- 
tion is wanted, we have only to look at the indigestion, 
flatulence, vomiting, and other dyspeptic troubles of the 
drinker. Itis the feeling of warmth in tbe stomach crea- 
ted by liquor that deceives the drinker, aud makes bim 
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think that it helps bis digestion. If aicohot does not help 
digestion, and also prevents the blood globules from per- 
forming ` teir vital and natritive functions, it is quite 
clear that it cannot add anything to the putrition of our 
body or increase’ its strength. "This has been proved in 
other ways alfo. Mep have been set to do fixed tasks, as 
diggipg, or walking a certain distance, and have invariably 
declared that alcohol only weewened and did not strengthen 
them to do their werk. Daily labouré * of ull classes, 
wh isa vo left off their drinking habits, anspimepely testify. 
to the benefits of Total Absti ence. “enérals of armies 
have testified that soldiers hayg undergune the gremtest 
of hardships successfully, with. it the help of liquor. Com- 
petitors in athletic games, cHampion walkers, climbers and 
swimmers, rowers, &c., all avoid alcobol, which they 
would not have done if it increased their strength; ther 
avoiding it shows that it decrease their natural streceth 
Does alcohol, increase our bodily heat? Wë feel warm 
after taking alcohol, but if the temperature be tested by 
the thermometer, our’body heat will be lower than before, 
The explanation of this is, that alcohol liberates the 
stored in the heart-centres of the body, and brings it to the 
surface, where it is cooled by the outer air. So the body 
is really colder while feeling warm. After the fatal experi- 
ances of so many who tried to keep up their heat by 
liquor in cold regions, now all those who work in very 
cold regions, avoid alcolic] as their deadly enemy. What 
becomes of the alcohol taken into the body? On thi® 
point there is some difference’ of opinion among scientists, 
Yet the generally accepted conclusion is that of the 
French Professors Lallemand, Perin, and Duroy, that 
alcohol goes out of the body by the various excretary 
channels, after remaining some time iu the buby. There 
is no evidence to show that it is an accessory food, or that 
it is used np in the system. Itis now admitted that it is 
capable of creating neither enerzy nor heat inthe body, 
and is in no sense a food. The editor of the British 
Medical Journal has stated, that to call alcohol a food 
in the fice of its effects known to us, i& an * abuse of 
language.” 


Its relation tediscase.—The liability to be attacked with 
all diseases is increased in a person who habituelly takes 
alcohol. ven in small. quantities, the alcoholic habit 
lessens the vitality and resisting power our bodies 
naturally possesses, making them easy prey to diseaseg, 
Scme diseases as delirium tremens, c» cirrhosis 07 livar are 
the direct resul* uf drinking liquors. The same illness 
which in an abstaining patient wi! easily pass ‘off, will 
either be fatal protracted in a patient addicted to the 
nse of alcohol. Physicians like the late sir Andrew 
Clarke, Sir Henry Thompson, the tate Sir William Gul}, 
fo:emost men in the profession, have declared their firm 


ag being reliable and accurate. 
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convictiwo, that agreat majority of the diseases that have? 
come under their notice, have been brought abont directly 
or \ndirectly by the habitual use of liquor in “ moderate” 
quantities, Acting of this conviction, three,“ declarae 
tions,” have been sent into the Government by large 
aumber of physicians in England in 1839, 1847, and 
1871, that the habitual and moderate use of liquor is 
conducive to neither health, strength, nor length of life. 


Its relation to length of life.—The .evidence in this 
partfgular is from an unexpected quarter, but quite, 
conclusive, Life Insurance Societies bave verified from 
a purely business point of view, that the life of an 
abs\ainer from liquor is from 20 to 30 per ceut. better 
than that of a *aoderáte drinker, while drunkards are not 
at ail admittæ so insuremcee, Neison’s figures are accepted 
He bas shown that 
between the ages of lo and 40 for every 10 abstainers 
that die, on an avesnge 36 intemperate men do die. 
Consequently many insurance cumpanies reduce the pre- 
mium to abstainers, as they increase it to drinkers: Lt is 
also well known that centenariaua and others who have 
lived to a good old age have almost invuriably been 
&bstainers from liquor. 


Risks of moderate drinkers tu become diunkards.—Even. 
of alcohol in small or moderate doses be a good thing— 
which it is not, has been shown—bnt even granting it to be 
and innocent enjoyment—moderate drinking— yet thero is 
the risk of acquiring the drink habit, and becomirfg a slave- 
to it. Certain persons are peculiaMy inclined to it from 
their constitutiess] nature, and noone can say, who are 
Bo inclined, and who are not, before the tria! is made. Of 
the innumereble drunkards, in any country, not one, when * 
he began totake liquor in moderate dosea, wanted or 
expected to becomes drunkard. and ruin his health and 
happiness. Yet in spite of themselves, alcohol dragged 
them from comfort, and honour to dishonour, and misery., 
Men of the highest rank and greatest culture are amoug 
its victims. Besides, their is nolimit for moderation, one 
gl*ss may be moderation to a man now, five years hence 
he might take six glasses and still consider himself 
moderate, if he can only “stand” it. Perfect safety, there» 


fore, is only in Total Abstinence. 


Some startling facts of the drink traffic.—The innumerable 
evils of tbe drink traffic cannot be shown in figures, or 
tabulated in statistics; yet some facts are startling enough. 


The amount of money spent in Great Britain for liquor: 
by tbe people im 1899 was 162 millions of pounds sterling! 
and for the manufacture of this 162 million pounds worth 
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of liquor over, 80 million bushels vf food-grains Bad to:be 
destroyed. Thia enormous quantity of food-grain, af 
rightly weed, would have greatly reduced that paupepiam 
whidb is kept op by the liquor traffic? 


Over 80,030 men have been estimated to die yearly from 
the direct result of drinking. Nearly oce-thiid, or 
between twenty-five aud thirty thoisand of the insane 
persons in the countay (Britain) heve become so by drink, 


It has been amply proved that panperism, with its 
hideous details, ia mostly due fo drink. Out 6f9*,000 
applicants for relief on a certain occasion only two were 
total abstainers. 


Judges, magistrates mayors ed police officers pave 
testitied over and over again, that thiee- arters of the 
crime committed in the country is'under the influence of 
drink. Lord Chief Justice Colerilige remarked that if tne 
drink traffic is abolished, nine-tenths of the prisons ceuld 
be closed. 


The above is only a partial view of the evil of drink 
The loss of bealth, character nnd heopiness resulting from 
dunk cannot be shown in numbers. The late Mr. Charles 
Buxton, M. P., himself-o brewer, suid that there are 
500,000 homes in England where tmsppiness is never felt, 
owing to the vice of drink. 


On the adulteration of alcoholic liauore --As Dr. Chenery 
remarks, alcohol, bad as it is, is aot left to do its dirty 
work alone. It is “mended” and * improved" in various 
ways. The same euthority remarks that the adulteyations 
and sophietications of alcohol have beca the marvel of 
our age. The following instances are given :—ln 1896, 
Oporto, in Portugal, exported -five times as in-« wine as 
port wine as is possible to be made from the vínarards of 
Oporto, where alone it is made. London consumed twice 
as much port wine as was shipped from Oporto; aud New 
York, half as much mere! Thus Lendon and New York 
alone consuimed, fifteen times as much port wine as is 
possible to produce from porl-grapes. If we add to this 
the amóunt consumed in all other parte of the world as 
port wine, is there one chance in 190 that what we get as 
port wine is the real article? So gerfect are the methods 
of concoction that a California wine-grower confessed that 
he is unable to distinguish the fabrications from his own 
genuine productions. What is true of port wine is equally 
true of other wines, as claret, Burgandy or champagne 
Among the articles that’ improve wine are cochineal, beet, 
fuchsin, arsenic and aniline dyes. The last avticle was 
used to the extent of 75,000 gallons to color wine in one 
year in the United States. Nor are brandy, whiskey or 
beer any better in their composition. A maltster confessed 
that.if hie customers knew what he does, they wonld all 


leave him. “Ooccalus Indicow? is the chief dangerous 
ingredient rdded to beer. Two samples of the best brandy 
bought for medicinal parpeses were aualysen, and found 
to contain nitric, salpburicy.and prussic acids, Guiana 
pepper and fasel oi} Linor minafactares blandly offer 
formule, by whieh apnriogs brandies can be made, which 
excel the genuine ones! . Fhe following was the reciso for 
one : “ Ten gallues of keredwe oil; three pounds of potash, 
one ounce of — yhnine, mix with soft water.” A reliable 
Authority gepaounces that, out of 1000 gallous sola in 
England, 999 aia vile comenands. Every business has ite 


trfd of the trada; bot tha & ste bin D 
called a - trade of tricks, liquor traffic has rightly been 


To sum up the effects of A®ohol:—1, It impoverishes the 
bheód, aud renders it’ unfit for its natural functiong«f 
nourishing and vitalising the body; hence, paleness, 
gtiemia, Miwtchés, and ijl-nutritior in those addicted to 
liquon 


& Itp:even£s the elimimation cf waste products from 
the "body, and also tends to mal-assimilation of certain 
articles of food ; hence the unhealthy bloating of drinkers. 


3. lt retarde and prevents digestion so long as it 
remains in the stomach, by interfering with the proper 
becretion and function of gastric juice, the feeling of 
warmth created iu stomach deceiving the drinker,as to the 
real action of alcohol, 


4. It removes the body. heat by liberating it from the 
heat centres jnside the body and bringing it to the surface 
from where it is lost to the unter air, though a man feels 
warm while he is losing’heat like this, ` 


5. Itis not a food in any sense. and is capable of: 
creating heat and energy:in onr system. As it ia no food 
in itself, and will not even allow other food to be properly 
digested and assimilated, it does not in any way add to the 
strength or nutrition of our body, The hardest tasks are 
performed, -and great endurances of strength are ander- 
one, in every case withont the ajd of alcohol. 


P. Statistics have clearly proved that the life of a 
drinker is only about three-quarters of that of an abstainer 
ip duration ; and Insurance Companies adopt this as their 
principle of business. 


7. As alcohol redcces the vitality and resisting power 
of the body, it becomes an easy prey to diseases. What 
is alight in an abstainer is serious or fatal in a drinker in 
many cases. In mauy instances alcohol itself causeg 


diverse serious diseases. 
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8. Moderation in tha use of liquor is & great snare to 
which there is no limit. The same quantity evhich causes 
& certain amount of pleasant«s(jmnulation , now will not be 
quite enough to produce the same result e year hence’ 
So comes the gradual.growth' itt drink. Besides, owing fo 
some constitctional pecaliagty, some cannot restrict 
themselves to moderation. - AM the drunkards that now 
exiat were once moderation mep, when tay began. 

9. The sdulterations and &ophisticatiee ef liquor have 
becdute so common, widespread end aniversah e bo become 
almoste legitimate part of the exrade jtmlfa Aay change 
required in the matter of colase. age, pujunncy er fersar 
in alcoholic drioks is easily ngonght about by chemica) 
means. 

10. The numerous evils of the drink tvaffc.—An inge- 
dete sum is annually spent by the nation (in England) for 
liquor, which is neither a food nor a whokagome drig? 
Euormous quantities of food-grain which wonld sapport 
and ponrialy people are destroyed annaally to manafactise 
liquor. 

The only return for this eaormons outlay is poverty, 
disease, crime, insanity, misery and wretchedness. The 
consideration of this evil alone should induce anyone with 
self-respect and love for his fellow-crentnres. to have 
nothing to do with aleohol, which has done, and is doing, 

such nn awfal amount of mischief. 

Asa medicine it might be usefnl in the hands of 
physicians; but as a beverage itis harmful, HOMME 
and dangerous, even in quantities considered ‘ moderate.” 
The natural and safe path is Total Abstinence. 


(From the '* Abkari.") 


SHANKARA, 

Many of you have heard tue name of Sliankara- 
charya. He was the greatest Hindu Philosopher of 
his time. He was a Malabar Brahmana who accord- 
ing to some English writers, flourished in the ninth 
eentary after Christ. Shortly before his birth Shan- 
kera lost his father. His mother was the reverse gf 
rich. Al! the same. she took particular care of her 
child who' had no one.else to look ‘up to in this world 
but his good and dear mother. She did ali she could 
to educate her son ; while in his turo, he did his beat 
to avail himself of her anxious care for his education. 
Shankara was a boy of ambition as well as of deter- 
mination. He was highly partiotic. His heart ached 
to see the confusion in whick the Hindu religion then 
was. While yet in his teeus, when many of you 
young readers enter the University, Shankara decid- 
ed to leave his hearth and home, to renounce the 


.his venerable mother.. 


pleasures of life, to go about preaching .to*his people 
the true religion i. e. Hinduism. His mother stood 
in his way lor same time. However strongly he might 
have felt the call of duty to lead men to the true path, 

he subordinated it to the feelings and the dictates of, 
Against her wishes he dared 
not go. He begged and prayed to be allowed to set 
out on his missioh,. but all in,wain. The poor fond 
mother could not suffer her onry child—the light of 
her eyes, the prop of ber old age, her beloved hopeful, 
—to liye the life of a Yogi and a Sannyasi. But the 


Tithe for him to da his , great work, which had been 


pre-ordained, which he had been destined to do, 
which Ish» g had mtended tbis humble servant of 
His.to carry out, for jhe benefit of Humanity, was 
fast approaching. ad who cao -turn the hand of 
Time ou Life's dial save the Lord who setsit in 
motion ? About this time there bappened one incident 
in Shankara’s. life which hastened his departure on 
his noble mission to serve Mav. „It is said that as 
one day the mother ed the rou were crocsing a rivu- 
let which ran. through a hilly tract, the waters'sud- 
denly rose high jGwe when tha two helpless way- 
farers had reached mud-stream. The good mother 
always anxious about the safety of her dear child got 
alarmed. - The astut boy saw his opportunity, and 
extorted a promise Brom the lady to cheerfully let 
him oto fulfil himtask —"lhoreaftcr he conducted 
himself and his mother safely across, hy .swimming 
with her to the opposite bank. Once out of his home, 
he travelled for sixteen years, »il over the coantry» 
visiting t&e principal temples and firthas, the hallow- 
ed abewe$ of the Rishis and Mahatmas, the celebrated 
seats of learning. Truly may it said of this great 
Indian Yogi that “became, he saw, he conquered.” 
He converted all the eminent men of his day where- 
ever he went to the ue faith, He wrote and talked 
intes: antly, explaining the ancient Sbastras, His 
cémmentaries on the Brahma Sutras, ‘the Upanishads, 
and the Bagavad wta, his minor poems and songs, 
will endure as long as ‘the Sanskrit language lasts, 


-Shavkara soon became the leader of a distinguished 


order of learned monks who founded various centres 
of learning and devotion in different parts of India, 
some of:whose priest even'to this day delight in the 
name of their great Master, Sri Shankaracharya. 


(From “ the Central Hindu College Magazine ”) 
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» (Continued from page 39) 
Surra X. 


PARATCHAYA. 
Adhikarana lI. 
Why Akamia Karma cannot affect the Jivan Mukta. 


|. The good or evil which he performs wili redound 
ouly on those who, do good or evil to him. His faults 
will vanish when, by soham- relation, he becomes one 
with God, and dedicates all acts to Hara, and stands 
fixed in this posture. And God also will hold all his 
acts as His own and everything done to him as,done 
to Himself and will remain united to him driving 
awuy his faults. The greatest sins when committed 
in this condition of all love will only be good service 
and not otherwise. 


Because the Jivan Mukta is devoid of the feeling of 
‘I? and ‘ Mine? 

2. As he burns away by the fire of his wisdom 
the feeling of ‘I’ and ‘Mine,’ that ‘I did this, 
* others did that,’ and stands Steadfast in the path, 
the Subtle One manifests Himself to him, and drives 
away his karma, To him who retains this feeling of 
self, God is non-apparent, and he ent’ the fruit of his 
karma and the karma will’ indace other births. Unless 
again, he possesses the Sivagngna, he cannot drive 
away the feeling of ‘I’ and ‘Mine.’ 


Adhikarana-2. 
A way when he-is again constrained by hu 


3. Know well that though these senses are un«ed 
to you, yet they are not gontrolled by you, and that 
they do so by the command of the Supreme Controller ; 
worship th Feet of eHim Who owns you and the 
senses; burn these passions by the Grace of God ; 
and be still. And even‘then if yon are led astray, be 
resigned that you have nothing to do and that it is 
the result of previous karma. Then the Akamia 
karma will not be generated and you will.not be born 
again. 
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(Freatness of God's beneficence, 

4. God is vot partial. He makes each one reap 
his own deserts according as he performs good or evil 
out of his feeling of self. When oue loses his self, 
then God guards him from the contact of all karma. 
Such people say “O Lord, ail our acts are after Thy 
Will. ‘hou dwellest in us and doth actuate our acts 
and dost actually perform them too! I have no will 
of my own. Thy Will alona shall prevail!" From 
such neople, all karma will flee away of itself. 


The Greatness of Sivagnana. 

5. Pilgrimages to distant lands, dwelling in forests 
and caves starving oneself, prolonging one’s life in- 
definitely, all these will be of no use if they don’t poss- 
ess this Pure Wisdom, and they will be bors again. 
When they possess this Sivagnana, then even though 
seen sporting with damsels very fair, decked in frag- 
rant flowers, their heart will be imbedded in the Feet 
of the, Blessed Lord and will rest in Bliss, 

Nores. 

This idea is beautifully expanded by St, Thayumanavar 
in the following Stanza :— 

Qaida onii ena om af ipe) coa gni 
(afit SU ya Drawer ala 

Qarma wif fe». S S5» $ soy po 
Geflisss ano beant, 

ai gong Ga poses quss Kaleo ymaa 
ae Bug Cun ga Oas der 

VLL Uc cU Us pte CHa $7 
i ibo gb Gai wipa, 

Bie SQ. pa acad) m A (32er ev s sw arid 
Ca tn 8 gy us EHSL, 

Oa crate woo sind ed cs DSa r:o usa: om erm LD 
D wy DD pidge, 

Fissa Balen per vites 
Ad Qus ex ess cla uo 

eim. À .jrem sac gs giawier 

, #40 zr wigs Faw, 

We add the translation from the pen of the Hon'ble 
P. camanadhan, C. M. G. of Ceylon* 

While I livein shady groves, fragrant with fresh 
blown flowers ; 

While I drink cool and lipid water, ‘and disport 
myself therein ; 

While I find enjoyment ^h sandal-scented breezes, 
which move through the court like gentle maids ; 


3 From his “ Mystery of Godliness,” which forma in fact o beauti- 


ful exposition -of this Sutra and the next, and which every one of 
our readers must read. 


While Irevel inthe day-like light of the glorious 
full-moun ; 

While I feast on dishes of various flavours seeming 
tempereu with ambrosia ; 

While I am passing off into sleep after much merri- 
ment, bedecked with garlands and perfumed 
with Sceut ;-— 

Grant to me, O Siva, Who art true, spiritual, and 
blessed, all tilling, impartite, and substrate of all, 


— (rant to me the boon of never forgetting Thy Grace 
(so as to avoid the perils of worldly enjoyment). 


The principle illustrated. 

6. Tho fire will not bura him who is versed in 
Agnistambha. The poison will not hurt him who is 
skilled in mediciues and Mantras. The good and evil 
will not attach to the goanis even though they may 
perform all kinds of acts. Even the effects cf former 
acts will cease wit) this life. The pot smells for a 
time even after the assafiwwtida is removed, aud the 
wheel turns round for a time after the potter removes 
his hands. Similarly the effects of past karma (the 
Vas«uamala) may affect the Jivan Multa for a time 
but all will vanish with his body. 

Norets. 
“abw Dsn Dam pgyCw 
bet Qua QC erra» y oA Ba,” 
* Be still, loosing speech, said He, Oh mother, 1 know 
not its meaning." St. Arunagirinathar. 

"Be silent to the Lord and wait patiently for Him. 
P.S. XXXVIT. 7. "Truly my soul is silent to the 
Lord." CP: S. LX. 1). k 

The original Sutra ia Sivagnana-Botham is as follows. 

ALC sG wrdw ssl 
Quae»G ue» puel $55 
wexorenu; Se Ge Di da 19 em Cp. 


The Highest injunction is to stand still and do God's 
ywill, and become Une with him. Unless this stage is 
reached, his sin cannot leave him. Unless the soul 
merges its individuality or Egoism or Will in the per- 
son of the Universal Will, karma cannot cease, and 
births will reeult. So long as there is the play of his 
own Egoism, tife superior, Light cannot act on it. 
The pure glass is darkened by the dross of individual 
will aad unless this is removed, the full blaze of the 
Shining One cannot illuminate it and convert it into 
itself. All actions are not prohibited, but even the 
most virtuous acts unless dedicated to God and done 
as following His Will, will only produce more karma; 
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aul any act that he may do, even the most heinous 
one, if done out of obedience to God's will ceases to 
be such; and even the human iaw exempts lunatics 
and children as the acts are not done by their will 
but by some will outside themselves. This Highest 
doctrine of Hinduism is what is stigmatized as the 
doctrine of Quietiin and grossly misunderstood by 
our own people and by the Westerns, The doctrine is 
so high acd subtle that it is plain it caunot be uuder- 
stood by the ordiuary lokayite, rolling in purely 
mundane efforts and enjormenta. Neither can it be 
understood by people who cannot understand Christ's 
precious teaching to show the enemy your other cheek ; 
though they repeat in their daily prayers “Thy Wall 
be done.” 


This Highest advaita doctrine is also the Highest 
teaching of Christ cau be easily shown. Christ leads his 
believers to regard him and Gqd as their master and 
their Lord in the begiuning; and slowly is preached 
the doctrine that God is our Father, and we are all 
his children, Bat when he is nearing his end, he draws 
his disciples closer to him and tells them that they 
shall henceforth not be called his servants but that 
they are his friends; and the greatness of this re- 
lation is expressed by the statement "greater lov, 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends (St. John XV. I8 and 14). And 
yet a closer union is taught, a union quite indistin- 
guishable from the advaita union postulated by St. 
Meikandan, a anion which is completo in itself yet in 
which the soui is strictly subordinate. 


“ Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it ubide in the Vine, no 
more can Ye, except Ye abide in me. I am the Vine 
and ye are the branches. He that abideth in me and 
[in him, the same bringeth forth rauch fruit; for 
without Me ye cau do nothing. If a man abideth not 
in me he is'cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; 
and men gather them, and cast them into tbe fird, and 
they are burned.” (St. John XV 4to 6) And after 
giving his disciples a fiual injunction to love one 
another, (aréruQc50 58 3 o: XII sutra) Christ prays to 
God. “That they all may be ene; as thou Father art 
in me; and liu thee, that they also may be one in 
us. Tin them.and Thon jin me that they may be 
made perfect in me." (St. Joha XVII. 92 23), “At 
that day ye shall know that [ am in*my father and 
ye in me, and I in you” (St. John XIV. 20). which 


recalls the famous lines in the Sacred Utserauces of 
St. Manicka Vachaka 
eeorwirer eer penal 5B. ; 
m eurem saa? ufu a 
4. Que D aj ar 9o do. 
Dovus au Qus e.c 
apuri sham Amigi amimi 
uflurio, Qnscireroue S9 
Parrys! asma g 
Epub aimn Ce cherG p. 
** The Mistress dwells in midmost of Thyself ; 
Within the Mistreså centred dwellest Thou; 
Midst of thy servant if yc Both do dwell, 
To one thy servant ever give the Grace 
Amidst thy lowliest servants to abide ; 
Our Primal Lord, Whose Being knows no end ; 
Who dwellest in the sacred golden porch, 
Still present to fulfil my heart’s content.” 
"(From the translation of Dr. G. U. Pope.) 


The word z.&—7s is very expressive. lt means 
complete possession and ownership of ‘the other, so 
that the other is indistinguishable from owner, 
And Christ stands for this eec wer who is all Love? 
whose Love to us is all-absorbing and more than a 
father's and mother’s, and which permeates us through» 
and through, if only we will allow ourselves to be in» 
fluenced by this Love, without interposing our own 
will and egoism. And this highest and inner teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ is hardly realised by the ordinary 
Christian Church goer; and the Revd. Andrew Murt 
ray fears that there are many earnest followers of 
Jesus from whom the meaming of this teaching with 
the blessed experience it promises is very much hid- 
den. * While trusting in theiy Saviour for pardon 
and for help, and reaching to sqme extent to obey him, 
they have hardly realised to what Closeness of Union, 
to what intimacy of fellowship, to what wondrous One- 
ness of life and interest, He invited them when Ho 
said, ‘Abide in me,” "his is not only an unspeakable 
loss to themselves, but the Church and the Worlds ‘er 
in what they lose.” Ho attributes this to ignorance, and 
ignorance in the orthodox church aud failure ou their 
part to preach this higher doctrine and he is confident 
that if the orthfidox church preached this with 
tpe game distinctness and insistancy as the doctrine 
of atonement and pardon through his blood is 
preached, that many would be foünd to accept with 
gladness the invitation to such a life, aud that irs iu- 
fluence would be manifest in their experience of the 
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purity and the power, the love and the joy, the fruit- 
bearing. and all the blessedness which the Saviour 
connected with abiding in him. These references are 
from his preface to his beautiful work entitled “Abide 
in me" and the whole book is a commentary aud ex- 
position of the text “Abide in me" irom St. Jobn. The 
whole book should be read to know how much mean- 
ing is in these simple words, but the table of contents 
will ive an idea of the same. 


Abide in Christ : 
All ye who have come to Him. 


l. 
2., And ye shall find Rest to your souls. 
3. Trusting Him to keep you. 
4. As the Branch in the vine. 
5. As you come to Him by faith. 
6. God himself has United you to Him. 
7. As your Wisdom. 
B. As your Righteousness. 
9. As your Sanctification, 
10. As our Redemption. 
11. The crucified one. 
12, God Himself will stablish you in Him. 
13, Every moment. 
14. Day by day. 
15. At this moment. 
1. Forsaking all for Him. 
17. Through the Holy Spirit. 
]8 In stillness of soul. 
19. /n affliction and trial. 
20. That you may bear much fruit. 


21 So will you have Power in Prayer. 


922. And in His Love. 

23. As Christ in the Father. 

24. Obeying Hisscommandments. 
25. That your jo? may be full. 

26, And iu Love to the Brethren. 
27. That you may not.give. 

28. Aj your strength. 

29. And not in self. 

30. As the Surety of the Covenant. 
31. The Glorified One. 


And it is seeü how far these approximate to the 
thoughts and their order as given ow by our Acharyas, 


The way to peace and rest does not lie in our seeking 
and desiring for it. The secret of perfect rest is in entire 
surrender to God. “Giving up one’s whole life to him, 
for him alone to rule and order it; taking up His 
yoke, and submitting to be led and taught, to learn 
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of Him; abiding in Him to be and do ouly what he 
Wills;—these are the conditions of discipleship X 
tp. 19) “Union with Himself and +o with the father is 
His Highest object.” ip. 20) “O yield yourself this 
very day to the Blessed Saviour in the surrender of 
the one thing he asks of von: Give up yourself te 
abide in Him. He Himself will work it in you You 
can trust Him to keep yon trnsting and abiding” (p.29); 
“gibpig @uuieean” 

usn RL er wo Ope Sapna Qa: pio 

sioa Sens sbusCu. 

“Only abide in me: Thou art weak; but I am 
strong; thou art poor, but I am rich. Only abide in 
me; yield thy self wholly to my teaching and rule; 
simply trust my love, my grace, dy promises. Only 
believe: I am wholly thine; I am the vine; thou art 
branch. Abide in me." p.34. 


In the lesson for the 11th day, the text from Gala- 
tians is quoted, “I am'crucified with Christ : neverthe- 
less Í live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me" brings 
out the force of the texts “ecWpig Senex en, &c." 
quoted above. The ‘I’ dies and yet not the'soul ; and 
yet the soul is not seen, is not conciousness ol its 
existence. What alone subsists and is felt and is en- 
joyed is the One God. 

Ore p (ren pgpes c $ Gai p Oso S ego 
BGLOUGt gop ump FlaCer 

er atuae wap Quire Jam, 

wige@te uoa puss.” 

“ The entire surrender of all self-will (the feeling 
of ‘I’ and ‘Mine’), the complete denial to the flesh of 
its every desire nnd pleasure, the perfect separation 
from the world* in all its ways of thinking and acting, 
the losing and hating of one'slife, the giving up of 
self and its interests for the sake of others, this is the 
disposition which marks him who has taken up Christ’s 
cross who seeks to sav, [ am cracified with Christ; I 
abide in Christ, the Crucified One” p. 83. 

su@ tor eis L. a cines a av unser eer isnt ac ein c gy 

wake nie aliases pp wre L everfl dd o3 Cow 
w:0u;ó)un ee uppere ereaorem Qu s geo wv 

(2e wéhoness weona SO gerQerami Qar san. 

When He, His spouse whose eyes shine bright, mixt 
with my soul, 
And made me His, deeds and environments died out; 
Upon this earth confusion died ; all otber mem’ries 
ceased ; 
How all my doings died, sing we, and beat Tellanam 


m ccm Si ARR] sari eee ad ipsi eb ARIS 

* Such people are called by the people who are in the centre of 
the world instead of being ‘centred’ in God, raad or eccentric (*.e., 
out of the world's contre). 
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emis eor (p gu n) ipo i ues Qa pis, 
stads c ea Ae con purig sr mous, 
«es Qa... BIQ Darin Ds Oc e» gaererapoQ jd 
Sisi cec Larry $ OserS maw Ose. aus. 
Though Ether, Wind, Fire, Water, Ea:th sbould fail, 
His constant Being fnils not, knows no weariness, 
In Him, my body, life, and thought and mind were 
merged 
How all my self waa lost, sing we, and beat Tellanem, 


(Tiruvachaka : Aa G wng, Refuge in God). 


SB 2Ss gi amg Pipe 

Cgru Gig eS ou pier, 
eraupip sayu p, 
erguPésew ecg SCuCa. 
“Pelee I pel yp da ex gab uc eu, 
&4950 ser, s. a eu ergp Quran Cae, 
SP6 sr &Sefl wriásapo Gaiak, 
Or if gse «éLjeo o sos iim Qc Gar.” 

“ And the recret of a life of close abiding will be 
seen to be simply this: As I give myself wholly to 
Christ, I fir the power to take Him wholly for 
mysvlf; and as I.lose myself and all I have for Him, 
He takes me wholly for Himself and gives Himself 
wholly to me." (p. 119}: 

Sispa patari Osian Os ay patarė 
«&&ssend QacQor sari 
aiso SHeot asian WupCper 
Qurgh Supp Osce Opa uri 
85e» sQu Cann Qsrow Gab Gusur ar 
Bau ms gay ue BeCer 
etessQu, wer, ec eb aano Leu 
ut eli s pc) sor mbur p. 
“What thou hast given is thee; and what hast gained is Me: 
O Sankara, who is the knowing one ? 
I have obtained tbe raptarous Bliss that knows no end ; 
Yet now, what one thing hast thou gained from me ? 
Our Peruman, Who for ‘hy shrine hast taken my heart 
Sivan, Who:d wellest in Perunturrai’s Courts! 
My Futher, and my Master! Thou hast made this frame 
Thine Home; for this I know no meet return. 

And we are tempted to quote the whole of the iesson 
tor the lth day “Abide in Christ, In stillness of 
Soul," ag it is the chapter most pertinent to the sub- 
ject in hand. However we quote the following paras. 


“There isa view of Christian life in which it ia regarded ng a 
sort of partnership, in which God and man have each to do their 
part. Iradmits that itis but little that man can do, and that 
Title defiled with ain; still he mnst do his utinost, —ihen only can 
be expect God to do His part. ‘So those who think thus, it is 
éxíremely dif&cult to understand what scripture menns when it 

*apeake of our being mill and doing nothing, of our resting and 
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waiting to see the sulvation of God. Itappears fo them a perfect 
contradiction, when we speak of this quietness and ceasing from all 
effort ae the secrB of the highest activity of man and all his powers, 
And yet this js what scripture does teach. The explanation of the 
apparent mystery is to be found iu this, that when God aud man 
are spoken of na working together, there is nothing of the idea of a 
partnership between two partners who each contrifute their share 
toa work. The relation isa very different one. The true idea ig 
that of Co-operation founded on subordination. As Jesus waPen- 
tirely dependent on the father for all His words and all His works, 
so the believer can do nothing, of himeelf. What he can do of 
himself is altogether sinful. He must therefore cease entirely from 
his own domg, and wait for the working of God in him. „As he 
ceasés from self-effort, faith assures him that God does what He 
has undertaken, and works in him. And what God does is to renew, 
to sanctify and waken all his energies to thoir Highest power. So 
that just in proportion as he yields himself a truly passive instru- 
ment in the hand of God, so will he be wielded of God as the active 
instrument of His Almighty Power. The soul in which the won- 
drous &ombination of perfect passivity with the Highest activity ig 
most completely realized, has the deepest experience of what the 
Christian life is.” (pp. 127 and 128), 


" [tis m soul silent unto God that is the best preparatiorPfor 
knowing Jesus, and for holding fast the blessings He bestows. It 
is when the sool is hushed in silent awe and worship, before the 
Holy Presence that reveals itself within, that the still small voice 
of the blessed spirit will be heard." “Dust thon in every?deed 
hops to realise the wondrous union with the Heavenly Vine? know 
that flesh and blood cannot reveal it unto thee, but only the 
Father in heaven ‘Cense from thine wisdom.’ Thon hast but to 
bow in the confession of thine own ignorance and impotence; the 
Father will delight to give thee the teaching» of the Holy 
Spirit. If but thine ear be open, end thy thoughts brought into 
subjection and thine heart prepared in silence to wait upon God, 
and to hear what He speaks. He will reveal to thee His Secrets. 
And one of the first secrets will be the insight into the trath, 
that as thou sinkest low before Him, jn nothingness and helpless. 
ness, in a silence anda stillness of soul that seeks to catch the; 
faintest whisper of His Love, teachings will come to thee which 
thou never hadet heard, before the rush anc noise of thine own 
thoughts and efforts. Thou stalt learn how thy great work is to 
liaten, and hear and believe what he promises; to watch and wait 
and see what He does; and then, in faith and worship and obedi- 
ence to yield tbyself to His work, who? worketh in thee mightily.” 


“ Thon there is the restlessness and worry that come of care and 
anxiety abeut earthly things ; these cat away the life of trust and 
There the gentle whispers of the 


keep the soul like v troubled «ea. 
" Above al there is the unrest 


Moly comforter cannot be heard.” 
that come of secking in our own way and in our. own strength the 
spiri.ual blessing which comes alone from above. The heart occu. 
pied with ite owe plans und vfforts for doing Gots Will and securing 
the blessings of abiding in Jesus must fail continually. He can do 
His work perfectly only when the soul ceases from its work. He 
will do His work mightily in the sou! that honors Him by 
expecting Him to work Loth to will and to do.’ 


“gaeup Saam aor yp a3 6r, 
rego Wg nest. pie esr, 
SOFUCUL ONL ege HT use er, 


Hos ad. geirw” 
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Cease ye from desira! cease ye from Desire i 
Eren such desire as the desire to know God. 
With each desire there follows a sovrow ! 
As ench desire is given up, there is Briss. 
emu pp Crcrenn yO Qe Lup ci sot ano, 
aencu oy Gsrdsespéseng stavxigGur, 
Beorupp Rup Arms D gohan i s(S0, 
ta» f wb D (n5 s nex udis ec Cose. 
Oh ye fools ! who attempt to speak of the v nspeak 
able. 
Can ye find the limits of the limitless deep ? 
To him, who attains rest as the waveless sea, 
Will the Lord of the Braided Hair mauifest 
Himself,” (Tirumantra). 


Such is the peculiar teaching held out in the serip- 
tures of the East and the West. But such teaching is 
naturall y-reserved for the most enlightened and highly 
developed soul in its highest stage of ascent. These 
occupying tbe lowest flat cannot understand and grasp 
the wondrous vision which will break on him at the top. 
He will naturally take shelter in the shady nooks and 
corners on the path, not knowing what dangers will 
lurk in those corners, and not knowiny that ere long he 
will be assailed by the most cruel storms and tempests. 
The Sainted Pilgrim, on the other hand, even though 
such storms beset him for part of tho way, will 
never be daunted and will never lose his trust in God 
but will even consider them as God's own blessings ; 
and ere long, passing the region of clouds and winds, 
and storms and tempests, will pass into the ever last- 
ing Glory of 3ivam from which there will be no return. 


J. M. N. 


NOTE TO APPENDIX I. PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


Fror, Appendix I to the article, it will be seen that the 
cause of our worldly existence and misery is attributed to 
Ignorance (Avidya) or Nescience; and it was also shown 
that the notion of self and selfishness (Ahankara and 
Mamakara) is involved inthis Iguorance. In ordinary 
parlance, our ignorance and no other, is sin. Our Upani- 
Shads postulate in this manner. While so, the Christian 
Missionaries often taunt us that we Indians have no 
notion of sin, and therefore we Co not have eelings of 
strong morality and hatred against sin, This note there- 
fore I purposely add to repudiate this wrong ignorant 
opinion of ourselves and our religion by a foreign religion. 

Sin, we have shown is no other than ignorance, Igno- 
rance is the "seeing wrongly" or “ seeing not rightly." 


Seeing here means perception. Perception is an act of 


our will which is free. A wrong act of the will is a mis- 
perception or mis-apprelensiou or ignorance. That this 
perversity of our free-will is sin and no other, and that it 
involves self-love, is illustrated from citations fram two 
celebrated Christian Divines; and after this the Chris- 
tian Missionary must cease wallowing in his Ignorance uf 
our Religion and our Scriptures. 


(1) 

“And I perceived and experienced that it was no 
wonder that bread which is agreeable to u sound palate, 
was disagreeable to the diseased; and light which 18 
amiable to clear eyes, was grievous to weak ones. And 
Thy justice itself displeases the wicked ; how much more 
may a viper ora worm, which neverthless Thou hast 
created good, and befitting their rank in these lower parts 
of thy creation? For which lower regions sinners theme 
selves also are so much the more fit, by how much the 
more unlike they are to Thee; but so much the more fit 
for the regions above, by bow much the more they become 
like to Thee. And I sought what this evil of sin was; 
and I found it not to be a substance, bnt the perversity of 
the will turning away from thee, O God, the Sovereign 
Substance, to the lowest. of things, casting forth what was 
most inward to her, and swelling outwardly. (Sf. Angus- 
tine’s Confessions’ Ch. XVI. Bk. VII]. 


(2) 

“ Hatred of self is 1 most necessary aid to our will; for 
withont it we shall never obtain the help of divine love, the 
source of all good. 

The way to obtain if, is, first to ask-it of God, and then 
to meditate upon the many evils which are and have been 
brought upon man by self-love. 

No evil bas ever arisen in heaven or earth but from thia 
source. 


Ro malignant is the nature of this love of self, that.. 
could it possibly find an entrance into heaven, ié would at 
once change the Celestial Jerusalem into a Babylon: 
Consider then, what this pestilence works in a human 
heart, 4nd in this present life. Take self-love ont of the 
world, and the gites of hell would close of their own 
accord." [Father Lorenzo Scupoli’s Supplement to 'Syiri- 
inal Combat’ Ch: XXV]. 


APPENDIX If, TO PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


(Referred to in Para 21 Article No. IV S. D. for July 1900. ) 
FROM MATERIALISM TO LOVE. 

“One of the results of materialistic thought in Europe 

is to provoke misanthropy and suicide,” said a certain 

Bulgarian gentleman, We sat down with him to analyze 


this statement, so as to get some kind of philosophy of life 
out of it. 
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Misantkropy is a mental state of an individual,—that 
of batred for his environment,—or that which constitutes 
ihe universe and all its contents outside of him. This 
may not be a full definition, but tbe definition that is 
given is sufficient for our present purposes, 

Suicide is an act of self-destruction, prompted by hate 
for one's own self. 1t may be called *'mia-mity," ‘to be 
uniform with the term " misanthropy.” Mis-suity then 
isa mental attitnde—that of hatred for self as distin- 
guisbed from hatred for environment 


Misanthropy may co-exist with self-love, or-it may be 
combined with mis-suity. Again mis-suity may exist by 
itself withoat misanthropy. We have thus three mental 
states produced by meterialistic thought :— 


(1) Misanthropy with self-love. 

(2) Misanthropy without self-love; in other words, mis- 
anthropy plus mis-suity. 

(3) Mis-suity. 

Now, the Ist attitude is imposrible so long as a 
meu stands in society, in relation to it, and depen- 
dent on it, so as to getevery service from that society 
to ministe: to the various wants that self-love demands, 
Belf-Ipve compels a man necessarily to war in his own 
mind; against the misauthropic proclivities: He may 
contéal this, but when from self-love he is obliged to move 
in society, lie is compelled, for outward appearance at 
least, to love his neighbour. This in fact is playing a 
double part. This is to play the byprocrite. But if mise 
anthropy is to be konest (or more generally if honesty ia 
respected by materialism), hyproerisy can have no place. 
Hence, one wlio is a misanthrope must hate society. As 
soon as be, bates it, he cannot remain with it any longer. 
He must leave it, and remain by himself isolated. Iaola- 
tiou! How? If he is to leave man, will he go to a beast 
in the forest *. But that will be society again of another 
sort, (supposing for a moment that the beast will welcome 
him! will it?). But if misanthropy, in its wider sense, 
means hatred for environment, the misanthrope must be 
a mis-everything, not only from man, bat from the beast 
of the forest, as well as the bird of the air, the tree as well 
as the very dust ou which he is obliged to place his iegs. 
So then, the misantlivope, if he wishes to realize his ideal 
to its extreme consequences, must cease to exist. He 
cannot entertain any notion of love fur self. Self-love is 
anti-misanthropy. Oue of these he must be either self- 
love and therefore no misanthropy, or misanthropy and no 
self-love,—no self-love meaning in its extreme conse- 
quences, ceasing to exist. So long, then, as one has the 
wish to live, that wish ie the index of love to the self,— 
love to the self as centre. Lovein the centre is impos- 
sible without responses and impacts; love io and from 
from the environment  Self-love then makes love of 
environment compulsory. And misanthropy consistent 
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with self-love—if materialism can teach such a Jesson—is 
a mental illusion, which the slightest reflection must 
dissipate. 


Let ns now take up the 2nd care, viz, Misanthropy plu 
mis-suity, This mental state ia a-horrible one, and yet it 
has a latent lesson to teach. The man Of this condition 
begins by hating mankind, and all the world that sar- 
rounds biw ; and hates himself in addition, so that the 
extreme product of this condition is the committal of 
*uicide, This man commits depredations on the woild, 
and outrages society by every act that his misanthropy 
moy give birth to, and he does this not from motives of 
self-love (as in the Ist case already considered), but from 
a mere motive of hatred for all that exists. He feels hia 
own life a burden, his own existence without purpose, hi: 
very being a superfluity in nature, He getsfrenzied over 
this idea; and nothing short of suicide can give him 
peace. Asa salvation from his own mental torment, he 
woos death. To him life is no pleasure. It is all fall of 
evil, and the only way to uproot it is to put an end to it. 
The inrer lesson this teaches usis this. In seeking death, 
an escape from misery is attempted to be secured. Tn 
putting an end to onesel:, tke patent idea is that by such 
an act peace is secured. Sothat escape fiom evil, and 
gaining peace are really the motives lurking in the inner 
consciousness of this man, though it escape his own recog- 
nition under the terrible press of his mental agony for the 
time being. His mental hurricane ages with such fury 
that it allows him no time for reflection, and in seeking 
death, he indeed seeks firstly, escape from the storm, and 
secondly, some harbour where there shall no more be a 
repetition of his troubles. The inner lesson we learn ig 
that the man bas the innate yearning for peace (which in 
his own way of thinking, ke tries to recure by means of 
death). And peace implies absence of hatred, or dise 
position to love. Supnosing the man abruptly stopped 
before falling into the jaws of death aud reflected thus :— 
“ I feel the hate for mankind and for myself so intolerable, 
that I am going to put an end to it by putting an end to 
myself, But can I not put an end to this hatied by other 
means? How? By turning the forces of hatred into 
forces of love. Supposing I love my environment, and 
love myself, will thee not be peace? Let me try." The 
man is here changed. He is regenerated, nnd he can go 
back to the world with a new face put on himself and on 
the world. We thus learn the lesson that hatred is of the 
disurder of chaos, aud love, of the order of cosmos. 


Let ns now examine the 3rd case, vis., mia-suity. This 
is of two kinds. (a) Mis-snity and love of mankind (or 
love of environment); and (b) mis-suity with feelings of 
indifference to environment. (Tke case of mis-suity with 
hatred for environment or mis-suity plus misanthropy falla 
uuder the 2nd case, which has already been considered). 
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We will take (b) first, viz., mis-suity with indifference 
to environment, To makè tbis clear, a man may hate 
himself, and so much as to do away with bimself by suicide 

“but he has neither love (philanthropy) nor hate (mis- 
antbropy) forsurroundings. This state is half-philosophy. 
And what now ig tho inner lesson that it teaches? The 
very fact of his indifference to the impacts from his sur- 
roundi.gs imply that he has really germs of love in his 
being, hidden under the veil of indifference. For, suppo:e 
his neighboor came and gave him a box on the ear, he 
should, by hypothesis, not return the blow, for to return 
would be the exhibition of à positive or active aspect of 
his mind, whereas “indifference” demands a negative or 
passive pose. Only, love germinal can help such a mood 
of indifference, otherwise the blow should be returned, 
thereby betraying the hateful side of the mid. 

Now, goiug to the subdivision (a) of case 3, viz. mis- 
suity and philauthropy, we may say it is the position of the 
martyr, except the dark feature in it, viz., mis-suity. For, 
can a man co:1mit suicide from motives of philaatbropy ? 
There may be exceptional cases when an act of suicide 
‘may help the cause of philanthropy. Supposing a mother 
were told that she could save her child by her death (say 
in a n&val disaster, for example), and if she diowned 
“herself for this purpose, that would be a case to the point. 
Bat 5n this case there was no real hate for self (mis-svity) 
antecedent to the committal of self-destruction, for self- 
destruction was dictated by motive of love for the other 
party than motive of hate forone self, lor, if it was 
‘possible for the mother to have lived as well as have saved 
the child, she would have had suficient self-love to 
continue to lire, We think then that mis-suity plus 
philantbropy is iocompatible one with the other. Even 
in the case of the martyr, who dies for a cause, his death 
here is far more to’ further the good cause—a particular 
case of philanthropy—tkan hate for self. 


A modified form of this,—a possible one too—is (not 
mis-suity plus philanthropy), but self-negation and altruism 
(philanthrepy). This makes a saint. Se!f-negation, we 
must warn our readere, is not mis-suity or self-destruction ; 
but self-existence for the ends of altruism, not. self-exis- 
tence for self-love. Perhaps,-self-abnegation or self-denial 
would be a clearer term. Between s2lf-love and altruism 
is a long way. And self-denial is the beginning of altruism. 

We thus come to universal Jove, Universal hate is impos- 
sible because it is not afact, For the mental states of mis- 
&nthropy and mis-suity are not universal, If that were so, 
each human unit should bé-& centre of hate, repulsing 
every other centre, each wiit ending in self-immolation, 
and thus the universo would be a non-entity, which 
however is not the case. The universe is. It is a stern 
fact. It is, because itis held together; and that holding- 
together force is love, not hatred, which physically inter- 


preted is ettraction, not repalsion. The unive»aa thus zs 
by virtue of love; and if every unit composing it were 
imbüed with this virtue, it would be in harmony, other- 
wise it would be cast ont. Added to this fact is the result 
of our deliberations in this paper thut from the very worst 
form of lifethat materialism is supposed to teach (us per 
our Dulgarian gentleman’s statement), we find lurking iu 
human consciousness elemeuts of love innate; and hatred 
is but a temporary accident, destined sooner or later to 
destroy itself and merge in love, as has been demonstrated 
by examining each of the three cases into which we 
analyzed the Bulgarian gentleman's statement, 


Love then is the Ultimate Principle of the cosmos. By 
love it zs, by love it is sustained, and towards higher and 
higher experiences of love ideals it i» journeying. To 
work towards such an ideal becomes possible, and is a 
pleasant duty; on the other hand, to hate is impossible, 
and more impossible to pursue it as an universal ideal, to 
the end of eternity. 

The ideal of universal love or altruism, to be realised to 
the utmost by efforts of self-denial is the doctrine of 
Vedantism. Vairdgya is self-abnegation, and Judna plus 
Bhakti, is the realisation. of self in the universe. What 
noble ideal! Is it possible to work towards it? Yes, 
that is the only possibility. And if we foil to work 
towards it, even little by little, we must fall. By instinct, 
we do not wish to fall, we desire to rise. Herein lies tne 
possibility. Let us work towards it to the best of our 
power, 

“ The ultimate principle of the cosmos, is love," we said. 
May not this be God? H interpreted in other terms, the 
working towards the ideal of love (comprising within it 
the elments of self-denial and altruism) would be to work 
towards God, and love Him and His. Love yonrself as a 
part of Him and of His, not as set over agninst Him or 
His. Well, to many, the introduction of God into our 
theme may be thought unnecessary. Let it beso. Let 
God remain ever à hypothesis, and yet it does not debar 
us from giving practical effect to conclusions we have 
arrived above, conclusions from premises from which we 
carefully excluded all speculations about the constitution 
of our being. Be that constitution, monic, dual or ternary ; 
in other words, be that constitution (1) material alcne, 
sonl alone, or God alone; (2) or these taken two at a time, 
or (3) these taken three ata time, our ethical line of 
conduct to approach a love-ideal—call that love, God or 
what you will—is clear. 

Brothers, go ou. If God is in our hearts, he knows our 
thonghts. If He is the Rewarder, and we deserve a reward, 
we shall get it. Peace to all. 


ALKONDAYILLI G, 
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THE KING AND THE SUDRA-SAINT. 


& ket Tie gae farstiikorea 
Saa aT RAAT eara | 
une Teas Prtomias- 


MaRa: HEM Kaew Il 


{Dash the dagger at the Sudra-saint, O right hand, in 
older that the dead child of the Brabmau may be restored 
to life. Thou art a limb of that Rama who cunningly 
banished Sita, though she was advanced in pregnancy ; 
bow, then, could aught of compassion move thee ?] 


—Bhavabhuti’s  Uttararamacharita. 

There are moments even in the obscure lives of indi- 
viduals that are unknown to power and fame, when the 
mind is inextricably caught in the borns of a moral or 
religions, dilemma. No perplexity, however, presents 
itself to the irresponsible wanderer in life's desert, whose 
principles change with the changing hour, and to whom 
the dictates of conscience aud the anwritten laws of duty 
ari righteousuess are, and lave always been, s dead letter. 
Only those whose ideals are pure and sublime and whose 
aspirations point heavenward are in à position to feel the 
pang inflicted by many a tho:n in the pathway of a well- 
regulated and godly life. 


The verse quoted at the beginning of this article is one 
of the finest combinstions of poetry and «rt that can be 
selected from the dramas of Bhavabhuti. We should 
transport ourselves to that pe:iod of Rama's career when; 
fresh from his triamph over Ravana, he was wielding the 
sceptre as king of the Kosalas on the throne that had 
remained vacaut ever since tbe demise of his venerable 
father, Dasaratha. Rama was an ideal king of old, who 
bad his own notions of & model government, being, as he 
was, utterly ignoraut of the latest politics of the twentieth 
century. He hit upon a plan of sending out spies into the 
very midst of his subjects, and learning through them the 
criticisms, if any, passed from time to time «n hia condact 
both as sovereign and as citizen by every clasa of his 


people. Praises, real or formal, of his actions and of his. 


valonr, were of no avuil to him. ‘To one who occupies the 


first rank among wen, commendation from all quarters is 
a matter of daily ozeurrence and must uceds dwindle very 
soon into meaninylese rattery. Rama was not lu:ed by 
any such bauble. He wanted to know his defects, wherein 
he fell short of the standard to which kings are expected 
to conform, and what were the cures suggested ns to how 
best the evil may be removed or counteracted. One day, 
—the nnhappiest day in his life, perhaps,—one of his 
spies came to him with the news that the people expressed 
grave doubts as to Sita's chastity while in Ravana's 
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custody and as to the advisability of retaining her in the 
royal palace, Sita, of no buman origin, the darling- 
daughter of mother earth, the foster-child of the foremost 
of royal suges, she, whose chastity, after the sore trial of a 
prolonged stay in the demou-chief's realm, was tested and 
found to be in tact by the god of Fire himself, was now 
the object of censure at the hands ofthe ignorant mob» 
Was ho to banish bis long-lost partner in life but re&ently 
restored to him by fortune ? Or was he to pass by, with 
haughty diedain, the unpleasant opinions that his subjecta 
thought fit to publish It was only a minute ago that 
she went to sleep, reclining ber head on his arm, after. 
baving wiung out from bim a promise that be will revisit: 
with her the forests of Dandaka where their bappy life ia 
exile was nnexpectedly broken off by the carefully planned 
stratagem of Ravana. Here was a hard nut to crack, 
He thought, he wept, and finally came toa conclusion, in 
pursuance of which the chariot was ordered, and Laksh- 
mans, under confidential instructions from bis brother, 
had to take her to the forest and leave her these to heraelf. 
And this waa done. Bat poor Sita knew not why Rame 
did not carry out his promise to accompany her, nor even 
that she was banished, nor the reason why such a treat- 
ment should be meted out to ber. Rama's conduct ia this 
matter stands in need of no justification, for, none but the 
incousiderate would think of blaming him for adopting 
such a courae, He knew, far better than any of us, the 
relative importance of family affection and kingly duty 
All considerations that were purely personal had to be: 
forgotten when the imperial voice of duty called him forth 
to action. What other duty has a Kshatriya to discharge 
than to protect and please hia subjects by all that lies in 
his power and to see that they are happy in every wayf 
Let us not, therefore, mistake Rama to ba a bard-hearted 
husband, cruel even to hia lawfully wedded wife. 


For a short time after this ead event, the wheel of 
kingdom rolled on emoothly till there was cause for avother 
friction. This time it was the prematore death of a 
Brahman infant. The corpse was laid at the palace dooi, 
and Rama’s misgovernment was hinted at as giving rise 
to such abnormal occa:rences. Rama was again in a fix, 
He was confronted with a vague accusation whoa partia 
culars he could not ascertain. He was not conscious, to 
the very best of his recollection, of a single instance of 
voluntary misrule ov his own part. If people are super- 
atitions now, they wer stall more so in those by-gone days, 
and he too believed with others thet failure of rain and 
frequence of pestilence and famine, ond premature deaths 
could result only from the miabebaviour of the king in the 
management of the state. An unknown voice in the air 
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gave him the required clue, It declared thata Sadra 
whose name waa Sambuka' was performing a penance with 
as mach sincerity and zeal as any Brahmin sage of ancient 
times was ever capable of, and that the dead child would 
come back to life if that Sudrn-saint waa discovered and 
slain. In this case, however, Rama was scarcely ata loss 
as to what he onght todo. He left his palace without 
any delay, with sword drawn, in search of Sambuka. 
And the irony of fate was muth that Rama did not find 
him ont, until he came to the very forest of Dandaka, a 
joint visit to which was the subject of that last ill-fated 
and anfulflled wish of Sita. But Rama knew not at firat 
sight that le was in that forest, He was now face to 
face with tbe Sudra sage, ready to fling his sword at him. 
The poet gives us a glimpse into thecomplexity of feelings 
and emotions that, at that critical instant, bewildered the 
mind of that half-human, half-divine being. Rama apo- 
strophises his right hand and commands it to deal the 
fatal blow. But why shonld it? Because the Brahmin 
infant should be revivified. But pity melts his beart, a 
stronger pity than that which overpowered Arjuna at the 
sight of his relations, dear and near, on the battle-field of 
Kurukshetro. Moreover, there was no Krishna here to 
rouse him to do his duty. But Rama was the Lord 
Himself and He was his own Teacher and guide. The 
human had to be merged in the divine, the purely 
personal in the universa! good, and Rama the tender- 
hearted had to become the hard-hearted slayer of an 
innocent victim in the discharge of the stern daty 
incumbent on hia éaste. Why shonld compassion stop his 
right hand from falfifliag its mission now, though it was 
unable to do so when the selfsame hand signed the order 
of banishment of his beloved sweetheart in spite of the 
advanced state of her pregnancy? This bold thought 
gave him the necessary strength and isspiration, and the 
bloody deed was done. The Sudra suffered, however, no 
harm from it, but, on the other hand, received the benefit 
of freedom from a long-endured curs», and, in his heaven' y 
form, now acquired, extolled Rama as his divine bene- 
factor. The Brahmin child too opened its eyes and 
became, once more, the pride and joy of its payents. 


Bat why should Rama kill a saint? Is nota Sudra as 
much entitled to final emancipation as any ot the twice- 
boro classes? Rapid .progreas in the evolution of the 
sonl mnst be appreciated and rewarded, and not punished 


or impeded. Jtis true. 
antagonistic to each other in those times. 
then dream of a „universal religion irrespective of tht 


nationality, the caste, the family, and the thousand othe 


But religion and society were noí 
People did no! 


circumstances that surround the life on earth of eacl 
individual, Education then did not lead men to aspire t« 
become one with Brahman in a day or two after a cursor) 


pernsal of a ‘Sacred Book of the East.’ The stability o 
society was thought to depend ona proper division o 
labor, and none strove to occupy a place to which th: 
rules of society did not appoint him. It was not that thi 
twice-born was different in the least from the Sudra ii 
the eye of God. For God was in ev>ry phase of social lifi 
and not confined, like the ‘ Christian God’ to men of : 
particular persuasion. Religious principles might ver! 
well adorn the nature of the humblest menial, thougl 
they might be missed in the unbridled luxury of a kingl; 
career. Cannot a petty trader, for instance, be honest i: 
his profession and useful to his fellow-mortals, and coun 
for a saint before the highest tribunal, while tne so-callec 
Brahmin, besmeared with ashes and müttering prayer 
with his mind full of the world, deserves no better fat 
than being condemned by God and by his own conscienc 
asa downright impostor? What is the Kshatriya foi 
if not to protect bis subjects against their enemies 
Otherwise he would he indirectly oppressing his ow 
people by withholding the exercise of nis valor againe 
their oppressors. It may be remembered that whe 
Arjuna preferred the life of a mendicant to the slaughte 
of his elders and preceptors assembled in battle arra 
(Gita, 1I. 5.), Krishna exerted his utmost to dissuade hir 
from any such tendency. He also exclaims later on (Gite 
III. 35), that ill-luck in the carrying out of one's ordaine 
duty is far better than success in the domain of a differen 
profession in life; for, ignorant and unaccustomed, on 
wili have to stumble on dangers and obstacles at ever 
step. 

S. VENKATABAMANA? 
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ST. SUNDARA MURTI NAYANAR. 


SOME MISAPPREHENSIONS REMOVED. 


“ee gwu Osyp Quer faOusc uw. @ 
aen Qar Sauk &sm alla srenoeua Gases? 
(St. Tayumanavar). 


It is not surprising to see the Revd, Dr. G. U. Pope 
completely misunderstand the life of St. Sundara and 
ita incidents as there are many among us even who 
have similiar misapprehensions. But there is one 
serions error in his account and on which he bases 
some unpleasant comments on the Religion and 
its votaries. This is with reference to his 
statement that the marriage of Sangiliar was accom- 
plished by a gross deception and by rhe connivance 
of God. We nre sorry to state the Revd. Doctor failed 
to follow the account of St. Sekkilar in this matter,and 
it is not accountable to us how he could have com- 
mitted auch a glaring slip, especially as he has chosen 
to fulminate on the devoted head of our saint and his 
votories. We will show by quoting Sekkilar himself 
below that there was no deception on the part of 
any body, and the parties to the transaction were fully 
aware of what took place. 

The subject of the marriage is dealt with, in con- 
nection with the history of Eyark in Kalikkama Naya- 
nar and especially from Verses 232 to 275. We give 
below the account strictly and briefly following each 
verse, quoting the most important verses when neces- 
sary. 

He prays to God to grant him Sangiliar, and that 
Sangiliar had so battered his heart which till now 
was solely dedicated to his service, and wha: he him- 
self did not know whatto do. God appears to him 
and tells him that he will grant his wishes and that 
he may get rid of his sorrow, and for which the saint 


praises God. Leaving Sundara, God appears to San- 
giliar in her dream and tells her that she must 
wed Sundara, His great devotee, whose allegiance He 
secured to the knowledge of all. Sangiliarin all love 
and awe and obedience, respectfully represents that 
Sundara’s liking to Tiravarur was so’ well known 
(the extreme delicacy with which Sundara’s love to 
Paravaiyar is put is truly woman-like and admirable!) 
and what was to be done. The Lord tells her that 
Sundara will swear not to leave her; and leaving 
her, he goes to Sundara and tells him that he must 
take an oath not to leave her, Sundara considers a 
little and thinks that this oath will prevent him from 
his bounden duty of visiting God in all his holly 
shrines, 

cures SpuByo outs Carne sc p 

GI Cw s CamésgdIaser Guexguu gota 
and petitions humbly that the Lord will be pleased to 
retire under the Magil Tree (mimusops elengi) at the 
time of tuking*the oath. This was a subterfuge and the 
Lord knew that it was a vain one, and Sekkilar adds. 
Age el Asner va fuage Qi yoiGu sé 
Gase en wivatwr Os Ba dimor » de we peCga 
eG Se i éB aPwuy mus CuGennGwnr 
465€ ene" .Beraj d 8 gt zm d a y f) rripa ni 
shal. «T soumi aperGure& eii6 3G af 
BOMEYOT FANGS EUI FMI e 
Ay B (Stud ds Ba Oscuy dog ce MSoarurCp 
Qarisi 108 Por Gibe cere e s ordo fig mer — 

(250 & 251). 
that is to say, the Lord intending to have 
a little fun out of His bosom friend or out of 
the greatness of Sangiliar's devction to Himself, He 
repaired at once to Sangili.r, and told her that Sun- 
dara wili no doubt take the oath, but that she should 
not consent to his taking the oath in His Presence in 
the temple and that she should askhim take the cath 
under the Magil tree. She feels truly grateful for this 
favourand when she woke up. she imparted all this to 
her maids, with awe and wonder and joy. When next 
day sheentered the temple with her maids S dara 
offers to take the oath; Our Sangiliar, with true 
modesty is silent and her Maids tell him, 

TdOLGuiehspsrs Daas qm ef? Sausun ia er 

guum ENYE U enp pa p 8620 aon 

su Quore wairu un g 

QaruSm i8 wear Qewe OsbCESC p a p g guo 
that his lordship should rot condescend for this small 
thing to go before the l'resence of the Gud of the goda, 
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and that it is not proper; * and when Sundara, igno- 
rant of the Lord's dbings asked them, whercelse 
he should take the oath, the Maids reply 
urgre? rBps@Cy wean Quer werwgérarri 
riens gy urorded Gore erc. wgpése 
3429 en gai ufo wwry dew g eohigt Qe 
Gurus diner ungipsg pes Curac t edm Bani. 


that it will be sufficient if he takes the oath under the 
Maygil tree ; and hearing this, Sundara feared mightily 
but fate impelled him, and he feared that if he refused 
the marriage could not take place and so consented 
to take the oatli, and he took the oath accordingly. 
Aud Sekkilar describes iu the following verse the 
feelings which possessed Sangiliar when sbe saw him 
take the oath. 

Quadju 8:aeson Guwiidsug esp co 

&raj er? 4c ems ecu gis ven sega 

Cure ue g sen. c suQgnes eenfui Qasr 

qpae9GeutagiBanc& darei owsa. 
when the excellent Arürar took his True Oara or bin- 
ding óath,contrary to the expectation of Sundara who 
wanted to take a Qurweugs,Sangiliar saw and became 
gieatly troubled in mind and exclaimed “Oh what a 
sinner I am, I saw this. It is God's Will," and lost all 
heart and became -faint and retired to a corner, 
thoroughly wearied. 


And Sundara knew that this was also His Lord’s 
doing and praised him and went home joyful ; and the 
marriage was soon after performed. And after a 
time, his longing for Tirnvárür became unbearable. 
and his Decad beginning with ; 


UfSerua] Lig. wowo ensch Gwrar une Suas 
Qus á Ber Coru gel 2 Sw Quige MiGs Guru 

Q asap Gai ex 
Ys tow uaiosah ge Ter as sens aiia? a 
a Sate sre Shs ines s Star e) Gfeape%rGw, 


“O! what s sinuer, I um! I have given up love and 
service of my God, and taken to the worship of the 
deceased flesh! My Pearl, My Jewel, My Diamond 
aud My Lord of Árür, how long will I, the Passion- 
covered, be sepurated froin” is mst heart-reading. 


He is racked between his feeling of Love for the 
Lord of Árür and his desire to keep faith with Sangi- 
liar; aud yet in the eod, the old Love conquers 


* The feeling is quite common to u 
s also that God's nan 
should not be taken in vain. 
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and he leaves the limits of Tiruottri, avd he loses 
his eyes; and the L rd who is all Law 8 im- 
movable to his repeated petitious for mercy, and till 
he worked out his Karma. And there occur a 'num- 
ber of his hymns in which he expresses extreme con- 
trition of spirit for the great fault of his, and that 
in spite of his fall, and the great punishment visited 
on him, he could never forget Him 


“ sapgác Quare  Jmauguemcesa we 
BID UL Out eO sa er (n ene, 
Seopsens andybuiw GQssera rg ser Næh 
8g 4 fme: SepQ us, 
ep buf ari fy) 9 auQas eite) oppor D GOwes 
10 iuo? Dn 
Quorapéa Jaw 600 gmi dsr unió uen uini Gur 
Aum eom eperGexr 
and though he sinned, he expected mercy from God ; 
and when he bantered Him if He really lived in the 
temple, the answer which rent his heart was “I am 
here. You may go away." 
* Seopyora Gur ps AO Gres ne Quer Sep 
gáar, 
Upastanures oes sea repud gsr i 
(£654pa$ 262 &151 Card gyaraGuin Quis ex 
yopym ur gaerefma s Carrs CusSQOserap Ges. 


With these harsh words which signified Hia great dis- 
pleasure at the fault of his devotee* the Lord whose 
Law is Love relents a little, and gives him a stick to 
guide himself with, 

“cae paGert Qanexo eu Gsn sio. Qun&Or eb op Cen" 
and the proverb given as 2105, in Rev. Percival’s book, 
“ Seis irá $ sc sue Carw 24105, s," 
“the god who destroyed the eyes gave a supporting 
staff" is usually connected with this incident in Sun- 


dara’s history. At Kanchi, one eye is restored to him; 
and at Arar, both are restored to him. 


* (Cf St. Appar). 
salmus ArBiuuseal@ abanwa 
fis gne S one, 
Ts it not the privilege of the great to relieve the dis- 
tress of those who seek refuge. 
8,37usi OFWs Oya puir QufCurs Nh 
Quos ac Ce — 
CB2u0i Qu. pibe» Cru: gor ra p 
Quf uarie Sura 4p gu Sg. 
(Adivirarama Pandiya) 
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From the above account, even a cursory reader will 
not fail to notice the entire unfoundedness of the Revd. 
Noctor’s charge. No doubt Saipt Sundara, impelled 
by the residue of his past Karma (Prarabdhta), 
resorted to a subterfuge, but the very subterfuge 


defeated itself, failed tn rts effect, and God himeelf put 
Sangiliar on her guard ; and at the time of taking the 
onth, all the parties were fully aware of the nature 
of the oath and its binding character, and'none wae 
ander any deception about it. Sundara knew he has 
had to take a binding oath, in the Presence of Him, 
Whom, he, for even a moment, ignorantly thought, 
existed alone in the temple, and be hoped to keep the 
oath if he could,andcyet he showed his dread even then. 
And Sangiliar knew that the oath taken waa in the Pre- 
senceofthe Lord, and Sekkilar describes in simple 
and beautiful language the great pathos and sublime 
feeling exhibited by Sangiliar at the time. Like a 
true and loyal woman, she dreads the consequences 
in case Sundara does not keep his promise, and feels 
thoroughly down-hearted, blaming herself most. And 
when Sundara sinned, he did not disguise his fault 
and offer excuses, but he felt fully contrite and prayed 
and petitioned only for mercy. And God did not ex- 
cuse him at all until he was duly chastened by 
undergoing the necessary suffering ‘and sorrow, 
There js no palavering with sin, and there is no shat- 
ing of one's eyes! to what was evil, and the evil is 
clearly stated ahd condemned, and met with condign 
punishment. 
“Him whom God loves, He chastens ” 
“OsuauCw sreda p Cane m& sio." 

But there is a certain keynote to understand his life, 
and when this isnot possessed of it will be difficult to 
understand St. Sundara,,his life and character. And 
in reading sacred history it is necessary in any event 
to bear in mind the words of such a critical historian 
as the late J. A. Froude. He writes. 

“A fairy tale we should now call it, but that was no fairy tale 
to those who listened, or to those who sung the story. When Ulys- 
ses tells Aleinus of his descent into hell, the old king does nct 
smile over it as at a dream, ‘Thou reaeniplest not ” he answers, ‘a 
cheat or a deceiver, of whom the earth coutaius s0 many—rogyes 
who trade in lies. Thy worda have form, and thy brain sense, 
Thon tellest thy experience like a bard.’ Where were the lines which 
divided truth from falsehood in the mind of Alcinus? The words of 
Ulysses had form. Lies of the accursed sort have” no form, ahd 
cannot be shaped into form. Organic form is possible only when 


there ia life, and go the problem returns which;so often haunts us. 
What is truth ? The apple falis by gravitation. Whether Newton 


18 


ever watched an apple fall and drew his inference in consequence 
has nothing to do with the Univera.! reality which remains nnal- 
tered if the‘rest isa legend, The story of the apple is the shell, 
The trath i is the kernel or thing signified. Sacred hiatory in like 
wanner buay only to convey spiritual truth, is careless as Alci~ 
nus of enquiring into fact. It takes fact or legend or whatever 
comes to hand, and weaves it into form. The beauty of the form, 
and tbe spirit which animntes the form, are the guarantees cf truth 
and carry their witness in themaelves. Thus we are rid4or ever 
of critica! controversies, The spirit is set free from the letter, and 
we can breathe and believe ,in peace... . Such thoughts 
come like shadows upon water ‘when it ig untouched by the breeae- 
The air ruffles it again and they are gone.” 


And it is the spirit of the story that furnishes the 
key to St. Sundara’s life. As the Revd. Doctor himself 
knows ‘ the great sages of the Saiva Sect in the South 
of India are four in number. St. Appar, St. Gnana Sant- 
bantha, St. Sundara and St. Manicka Vachaka. These 
are called Aclfaryae, Teachers and Guides to the Path, 
which has been fully explaiued in these pages. There 
are four such Paths and Margas called Dasa Marga, 
Satputra Marga, Saha Marga, and San Marga, other- 
wise called Chraiya, Kriya, Yoga and Gnana Pàdas. 
In the Dasa Marga, the devotes considers himself as 
the servant of God, his Lord and Master,and worships e 
and obeys Him accordingly. In the Satputra Marga, 
the devotee considers himself as one of God’s children, 
and joves and worships Him accordingly. In the 
Saha Marga, the worshipper ascends to fellowship 
with God and considers Him his friend and equal and: 
then all that he has is his Lord's, and all that the 
Lord possesses becomes his. There are no secrets bet- 
ween them and their hearts ate opened out fully to each 
other. Yet a still higher stage, where there is abso- 
lutely no difference and both are one, ‘I in Him and 
He in me’ and this is San Marga. With a knowledge 
of these four paths, it will be readily seen how these 
four Achariyas, respectively, represent thése four 
paths. Each of these in their respective lives fully ex- 
hibited what sucha path was. Of these four, Qt 
Appar was the one who had to suffer most to work 
out his salvation. The child * has necessacily greater 
privileges and liberties with the Father; and the 
friend, the friend of Iis own bosom will naturally have 
greater privileges and liberties than even the son, 
and necessarily shares in the life andj{thought and 
secrets of the other In fact, there is no 'I' and 
‘mine’ between them ; they are one. soul though with 


* To thesRayar's cook, the person who trample on the body o? 
the Hayar seemed to deserve the highest punishment of tbe lawe 
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distinct bodies ; and one need not be ashamed to ask 
the other for anything he wants; and the other is 
only too ready to anticipate his slightest wishes. 


There is no denying anything even in asking for 
anytbing improper, but the other will surely reap the 
fruits of his improper request, 


It Will be readily seen that this ideal of the friend, 
Saha, ia exactly the condition of the Yogi, who is 
almost in the road to Jivan “Mukti, and who can com- 
mand all the Siddhis, and yet if he desired them he is 
sure to fall back and reap sorrow; and he has yet sorhe 
Prarabdhta Karma remaining in him which he has 
to eat up in this life itself; and the necessary suffer- 
ing has to be undergone so that, this Agamia Karma 
capnot form again and lead to another birth. And 
but for the chastening given to Sundass, he will form 
seed for fature birth ; and it was to prevent him from 
a future bith, the Lord out of bis great Love caused 
him blindness, indicative of the very minute. amount 
of spirifual blindness which lingered in him, like the 
smell in the asafetida pot or the motion of the pot- 
ter’s wheel. St. Sundara in fact idealises the Yogi, 
and the great acts of privilege and familiarity* which 
he erhibits are fully consonant with the part he had 
chosen to play, for had not the Lord who himself 
come down and chose him as His own bond servant 
(eer Oyama), declared He had chosen him to be 
His friend? 


er Pwiotne ou y bAi Qar eir inci ena er? Ger e Qeon 
emág s 

Qaripenuwrs, GTG sues si sew peru 
Osraw® Osram 

Curd Iowo È Qarsa GasevOwss mo yiwi p 
Aw Ga ena Mer 

*&nil.sis Queo eter unes Guan Css 
Qe à aes Cr." 

(SOs src. Osrex ysremw. 127) 


which is referfed toin the verse 10 in the Arur Hymn 
begidning with ug Se» quoted already. 


« ees ur S wru a Ww erapsr Cuirm qi 

Gg ipgniuoa wiw Oe uu PL LJ 

wren Qu new aaia UT ae $45 Sew _n Perio Mud ET) 

cayGuer Shi Bass Qex ex Dey Aan pater Cw,” 
e We dare say many a great man bas boon addressed by hie old 
bosom friend by ‘ Hail fellow —(.4C—) well met!’ and though the 


great man might not have felt in the least his dignity lowered by 


the ignoble expression ‘ 32-- ', his low dependents might natn- 
rally feel thoroughly scandalized, 


Him, the seven tunes, the sweetness of these tunes, 
the sweet Ambrosia, my friend, and partner even of my 
mischiefs, Him who gave me the beautiful-eyed 
Paravayar and made me His servant, Oh, my Lord 
of Arur how can I, the senseless beggar, be separated 


from Him. 


Yes, when the sage ascends to the condition .des- 
cribed in Sutra X of Sivagnanabodha (which see sepa- 
rately treated elsewhere in this issue) and the condi- 
tion of complete subordination of his thought and 
Acts to the Will and service of God, and when one can 
say ' Oh Father, not as I will, bu5 as thou wilt,' then 
the Lord actuates his very being and even his faulta. 
become virtues. And yet our saint did not actually 
escape the penalty for his fault, and we can be fully 
sure that his life does not furnish the least shadow of 
excuse to wilful evil doers for committing sins. On 
the other hand, the tests of the Highest dictates of 
morality and religion are fully observed. 


And our saint has God’s special command to live, 
as he did, as a ‘bridegroom’ ever and always, in entire 
gladness of being; ifonly to indicate that it is not 
necessary for seeking salvation to retire to forest and 
caves, to give up food and drink, but that it is possible 
even to the humble house holder living in the midst 
of his family and children taking the ordinary joys 
and sorrows of this world as the Will of the Almighty* 


(vide Siddhiar Sutra X 5.) and the mantra we quote 
below, 


“ &« Qaem Gi Grad givin Ceci. e, 
S00 Carr Gia F01Peass ade 
Sob Qana oésauriássQariag 
Seu Qaca a ur joo saowMueGr” 
(Tirumantra), 
declares that for the Gnana margi and Saha margi, no 
austerities are necessary. 


, And what is more, in his life, we see another trait of 

a Gnani who disregards all caste and custom 
** warded Los o mo 2 @ Sone io 

© Gudai Qarri garda 
* “Gar On B déveiri Qu Lit ee OL eru di" 

“rgi Gur ge repis dic G£t 
orso Qus guo of E orCor Css T 
unt $ se) oréess ner & stcuhQuss) 
45559254 wend Qc eQu' 
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sedis?» nimu eyes en Ce 
ue ues efus Sao i gn weuCurisGe,” 


His first love was Paravaiayar, one of the lowliest 
caste, and she was wedded to him with all due cefe- 
monies; and Sangilinr whom ho married next with 
all formality was'a vellalab, belonging’ to the 
agricultural caste; and he, the Brahmin of Brahmins; 
and our people could hardly conceive how a marriage 
between two such people could be possible. And 
Psravaiyar proved a model wife, and the highest ex- 
ampleofchastity;and Sangiliar proves the most affec- 
tionate and loyal of women. 


And we need only notice one more point in the Revd. 
Gentleman's charges against Sundara, namely, the 
want of due respect’in his hymns addressed ` to the 
Deity, in calling him‘mad man,’ &. The Hindu 
poets and devotees often indulge in what is called 
$5576»4 9 (Nindastuti), and we think our veteran 
scholar could not be unaware of this. For St. 
Sundara's once ‘madman’, St. Manicka Vachaka 
calle God ‘ thadman’ half a dozen times. 


eu AAI Sve, FpoJeypiemus Os afomuyo 
re pds gp 

DASU, car inre) G ser ori ; ePi er-Onwsiwe, 
w.fiEnS4 sar, Cop s; Niri, nanie aenión 
. Oar 
OLAS ra aiar yen Klee eri Opener, 


"I" make them emile, unfolding faults and service 
to the Lord. 

"Lo, Thou hast forsaken me;'but if thon leave, 
I shall abuse ‘thee sore ? 

‘Madman, clad in elephants skin,’‘ Madman, with 
hide for his garb ? 

‘ Madman, that ate the poison’; madman of the barning 
ground fire’; 

' Madman, that chose even me for hia own."”* 


Of course ‘Madman’ He is, and all hia followers become 
mad also,and are they not called madmen by the world? 
For what is the name by which even to-day people 
call them who show the least leaning to God, accom- 
pained by disregard of this world’s life and its selfish 
interests ? They are called ^ crack&d' or ‘ cracked in 
brair.’ However, we would call attention to a stef- 
ring address, delivered by the famous theologian and 
preacher, Professor Heury Drummond and which he 

* It will occupy too much space here to givo these stories and 


their high import. They in fact denote the qualities which dis, 
tinguish God from man. 


called the “ Eccentricity of religion." His text was 
‘They said, he is beside himself? Mark. iii. 21. And 
he points obt that no indignity that was beaped on 
his head, that no sorrow that he suffered was to be 
compared to this fresh charge, because it did not come 
from the mouths of his enemies, because it was not 
malicious, and untrue, but because it proceeded from 
his near and dear relatione, and lo, the charge was 
true in a sense. And that charge was that Christ 
was beside himself, he vas eccentric, he was mad. 
God and the world occupy different centres and it 
stahds to reason that he who is in the world's centre 
calls God and those in Him eccentric or mad, but this 
carries really no censure with it. 


And it is needless to observe that the Hymns are 
as much full of feeliog and devotion as the other 
Devara Hymns; and fnll many a hymn out of St. Sun- 
dara’s collection can be listened from the mouths of 
children and babies in any Saivite household. The four 
paths indicated above can be easily syetematized 
even from Christ's own life and words ; and the words* 
of Christ that he cmoem his disciples (John XY. 16) 
that he was their Lord and Master, and they were all 
children of the father, in Heaven, and that they were his 
friends (John XV 14) and that they will all be one with 
him (John XVII. 21 and 23), even as he was one with 
the Father, could only be uuderstood thoroughly by 
the Saiva Siddhanti, and could hardly have any great 
meaning for the ordinary orthodox Christian. 


Indeed, Sundara’s was a most lovable character; 
in him was combined perfection of beauty of body 
and mind ; for was he not created after*the very image 
of God ? (vide the story in the Sauskrit Bakta Vilasa); 
(And the Yogis and Rishis of ancient days, with their 
ever-young and beautiful brides, the true Brahmins, 
were represented after the form of God Siva Nus His 
Consort, with braided hair and tiger skins ‘ump 
Curd Gare Osfi Qu dus pA’ ) And he mixed with ths 
world and was all in all, and yet all ont 0f it. What we 
seem increduleus about is that God shquld talk'to us 
and move in us and be with us ever and always. d'his iy 
because possessed as ws are of mental eyes wearé blind 
and cannot feel the Majesty and Glory of Him who ia 
ever with us,behind us,in front of us,and all about us; 
and if we oould only feel such Presence and obey Hia dic- 
tates, what a happier and better World shall we be living 
in. These sages saw God not with their mortal eyes and 
talked to him not with their ‘mortal tongues and 
heard him not with their mortal ears. Perhaps, if in 
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every place where mention ia made of God, we can subs- 
titute the devotee's God-conscioueness, it will appeal 
better to the few whoare mbre advanced. These Sages 
with the God-consciousness fully developed in them did 
everything according to the dictates of this God-cons- 
ciousness and with no will of their own, and attri- 
buted every gifts to God above. 


Prof. P. Sundram Pillai ascribed the 8th Century 
A.C. as the probable date of St. Sundara’s and we have 
ghown also in another place how a later date cannot 
be fixed for him. 


“THE ADMIXTURE OF ARYAN WITH 
TAMILIAN.” 


A NOTE. 


In his note, under the heading “ The Age of Gnana- 
Sambltanda " Mr. M. N. says “ that Brahmin sanskrit 
scholars are as a class wonderfully patient and tolerant 
compared with their 'l'amilian friends" and as an inst- 
apce of thia he says, that my articles, on “ The Admix- 
ture of Aryan with Tamilian," in spite of their evident 
intense dislike of the Brahman and the very grave 
charges they bring against him (the Brahman) on the 
flimsiest materials, such that the very word ‘ historical’ 
would bea misnomer if applied to these articles” 
have been received by them in a ‘ patient and tolerant’ 
spirit. It is « matter of surprise to me that the 
learned writer who Jays claim to those excellent quali- 
ties which belong to the members of his community 
should himself give the lie to the statement when he 
goes op to say that I have brought ‘grave charges’ 
against the Brahmans founaed ‘on the flimsiest 
materials such that the very wort ‘historical’ would 
be a misnomer if applied to these articles,’ without 
adducing ‘any the slightest proof in support of the 
charges he brings against me and other Tamihan 
friends. I am tempted to think that the learned friend 
has condemned my articles and regards them as being 
the reverse of historical, because they do not snower 
down on his community the encomiums which it has 
received from western scholars, who cannot be expec- 
ted to have that clear insight, into the inner life of 
the nation, which we possess, and most of whose 
information is derived only from Brahman sources. 
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I must confess that it is not in my nature to 
I have 
had to point out the defects of that great people 
in the course of my articles, I have dove so 
just because I felt compélled to speak of them, in 
order to give greater force, lucidity and cogency to 
my arguments and statements, if by so doing I have, 
quite against my will and despite my best endeavours 
to avoid causing unnecessary pain, wounded the 
feelings of my Brahman friends, the fault is not cer- 


cry down any community and that if 


tainly mine. What are termed ‘ grave charges’ by the 
learned writer are in reality but plain facts, and I am 
sorry to have to remark that instead of duly exami- 
ning them, my Brabman friend bas merely made a 
sweeping remark which no one will regard in the light 
of a just and national criticism. 


I feel compelled to note here with pleasure the 
co-operation of Mr. V. J.T. Pillai of Cplombo, who 
corroborates the facts and strengthens the theory I 
have propounded, by additional suggestions and 
thoughts of his own. I hope that our friend will 
continue to offer similar suggestions and thoughts on 
the subject and thus render my work more efficient 
and useful. Itis my earnest desire that gentlemen 
like him who are interested in the study of the Tami- 
lian antiquities and are not ashamed of our ancestors 
will come forward with their remarks and supplements 
and do every thing in their power to make known to 
the present generation the wonders of the Ancient 
Tamilian world. Besides, by this means we will 
remove the reproach flangon us Indians, by some 
savants including Dr. G. Oppert, who 
bitterly complains of our apatby when he says :—* It 


western 


seems to me to be a matter of great regret that while 
the antique religious apd civil history of India have 
often' been discussed, nt notice has been taken of it by 
the bulk of its poptilation ; in consequence the resulta 
of the researches on these points have not been very. 
satisfactory.” 


D. 8. 


, 
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SUNDARAM PILLAI ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SECTS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


PROF. 


[The following extract will afford aa instructive eom- 
parison with the views of Mr, Savariroyan who haa been 
airing them in our Jouronl. Prof. Sandaram Pillay’s idea 
of the primitive Dravidian Religion deserves to be gpeci- 
ally noted.—E.] j 

There was a period, lost altogether iu houry antiquity, 
when the native Dravidian religion, with its peculiar forms 
vf sacrifices, prophecies and ecstatic dances, dimly visible 
etill in Veriyattu, Velan Adal, and other ceremonies of 
mountain races. was alone in vogue. The first foreign 
influence brought to bear upon the primitive form of wor- 
ship was that of the Vedic religion, which, with its usual 
spirit of toleration and compromise, adopted and modified 
the practices it then found current in the country. For 
a long time the influence was anything but strong, but it 
accumulated as time elapsed, and some tracen of this 
foreign intluences may be observed in such fragments of 
the Pre-Tolkapyam works, as now and then tarn up in 
old commentaries, By the time this famous Grammar 
came to betwritten, the Dravidions would appear to have 
&dopted a few af the social institutions, myths, and cere- 
monies of the Aryan settlers. But it was even then only 
au adaptation and no copy. The most ancient of the works 
of the Madura College were composed during this period- 
Next came the Buddhist movement; and after a long 
period of mutual toleration and respect, during whicb was 
produced the bulk of the extant Tamil Classics, the creed 
of Gautama supplanted the older compound of Dravidian 
and Vedic worship. After attaining to power, the mild 
dcctrines of Buddha seem to have undergone rapid degene- 
ration and to have otherwise uffended the followers of the 
original cult. Then followed the revival of Hinduism: 

Iu the course of its long contact with Buddhism, the old 
Dravidio-Aryan religion was considerably modified in 
principles and practice; and the Hindnism that has now 
vevived was altogether therefore a higher and more com- 
plex chemical compound, The first who raised their 
Voices against Bnddha were those who worshipped Siva, 
a name that the Tamils had learnt to use for the Deity, ever 
since they came under the Aryan influence, if not earlier, 
as contended by Dr. Oppert. The question was then, not 
between Siva and Vishnu, fqr no such autagonism was 
then conceivable, but between the Vedic ceremonies and 
the teachings of Buddha. The struggle must have con- 
tinued for a long while, but the time was ripe when Sam- 
bandha appeared. Already had Appar—a lgarned and 
“earnest Buddhist monk in the mèst famous pf the soutbern 
eloisters (l)—renounced publicly hjs faith in Gantama; 
and in a generation or two appeared Sundara. They had 
(1) I mean Tiruppá-tirupulivur; named after Pataliputra. 
19 


to fight very bard, but trey succeeded nevertheless in 
turning back the tide of Buudhism; and though the 
schismatics lingered long in the land, they never regained 
their lost position. Thus was inaugurated a period of 
Piety and miracles, which, no doubt, impeded for & 
while the cause of sound learning and culture. It was 
during this period that the country came to be studded all 
over with those temples, which to this day form the 
characteristic feature of the Tamil provinces. As tbis 
process was going on there appeared the Álwars, to add 
to the general excitement and to accelerate the decline of 
Huddhism. Though they represented the community that 
loved to feature the Deity in the form of Vishnu, I do not 
think they ever set themselves in direct opposition to the 
saivas as their later adherents do (2). The common 
enemy, the enemy of the Vedas, was still in the field. It 
was while these sects of Hindus were thus re-establishing 
themselves in practice, that the Acharyas or the theolo- 
gical doctors rose to supply the theory, Even to the 
earliest of them, Sankarachariar, was left ozly the work 
of formally and theoretically completing the religious 
revolution that was already fast becoming, in practice, an 
accomplished fact, at least in Southern India (3). He is 
usually said to have established by his Bhashyams or 
philosophic interpretations of Vedic texts, the six orthodox 
systema of worship, Saiva and Vaishnava forms inclusive. 
The assertion ovght to be carefully interpreted, for there 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose that he invente 
ed or originated, these six systems. Forms of religion 
are founded, not by philosophers and theologians, with" 
their interpretations and argumentations, but by heroic 
men of faith—faith in God and faith in themselves, to such 
an extent that they can induce not only others but them- 
selves too, to believe in the miracles they perform. The 

former came later on to justify and sanction what already 

exists, with their elaborate exegefics written solely for 

the learned and thoughtful, not to say the sceptical. 

Sankarachariar himself is personally a Saiva, but he 

suppresses his individual inclinations and takes his stand 

upon the common ground of the Vedas, and so supporta 

all secte accepting the authority of these hoary compifa- 

tious, in order to show a united front against the common 

foe. It is exprensly to meet the heresy of Nirvana that he 

fprmulates the Advaita or non-dualistic ‘theory, Bnt the 

common enemy soon disappears or sioks into ummpo' t- 


(2) The fable of Tiru Menkai Alyar's quarrel with Sambandha, 
whose trident he is aaiti to have snatched, reflects only the modern 
feelings of the sect. e Even as a story it fails; Sambandha had only 
a pair of cymbals and never a trident. 


(3) Even in Northern India, the practical work of confuting and 
over-throwing the Buddhists fell to the lot of Bhatta Kamara (sic)— 
the redoubtable champion of Vedio Karma—and Prabhákars, rather 
than to Sankara, who followed them after several generations. 
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ance; and later Acharyas, not feeliog that external 
pressure, find the Nou-Dualism of Sankara, a little too 
high-pitched, if not dangerous also, to the current pietiat 
forms of worship. Accordingly, Ramennja slightly modi- 
fies the original Nuu-Vaalism and distinctly puts a Vaish- 
neva interpretation on the Vedic texts. But he still 
retains the Non-Dualism of Sankara to some exteut. His 
system is not dualism but Visishtadvaitam, mcauing 
qualified Non-Dualism. When we come, however, to the 
days of Madhvacharya, the Buddhistic theory is so fav 
forgotten, that all forms of that original Non-Dualism, 
with which alone Sankarachariar was able to confront the 
heretical Nihilism, are completely rejected in favour of 
pronounced Dualism, which perhaps was always the theory 
implied in the Saiva and Vaishnava practices (e) And 
what is more, this last of the Acharyaa adopts some of the 
very principles for the sake of which Buddha revolted 
against the Veda—as for instance, substituting animal 
images made of flour, for the veritable and living ones 
required for Vedic sacrifices. But except in the matter of 
such minor details, the dogmas of none of these Acharyas 
affected the forms of public worship. The temples and 
processions remained, exactly as they were, in the days of 
the fiery votaries of old—the Saiva Nayanmars aud the 
Vaishnava Alvars; only as time rolled on, these latter 
crept, one by one, into the sanctuaries they themselves 
worshipped, aud secured those divine honours that are 
now theirundisputed rights. 


(From Some milestones in the History of Tamil Literature), 


AN APPEAL TO THE TAMIL NATION, 


Whatever the sentiments and opinions of different in- 
dividuals may be, as:regards the comparative merits and 
value of the languages of the varions races and nations of 
the world, there can be no qvestion as to the preciousness 
and importance of a language to those to whom it happens 
to stand iu the relation of mother tongue. It is, indeed, 
not overstating the truth that a nation and its language 
rise and fall together. No nation can, in any true sense, 
adopt and make ‘ts own, the language of another nation. 
The noblest and highest ideas a nation is capable of, can 
find its best and truest expression ouly in its mother 
tongue. It is the bond of a common medium of thought 
that holds together human units in racial or nationnl 
unions, without which no progress i8 nossible. The Tamil 
race possesses such vitality that it bas maintained its 
individuality among the races of the world for several 
thousand years, and if its preservation in the fature is 

(a) It is to be noted that elsewhere Prof. Sundaram Pillai calls 
Arulnandi Sivacbariya a most uncompromosing dualist and Sankara 


aa the greatest of Modern Hindu philosophers. See pp. 4 
of his “ Milestones." —Ed, d RUNS 


desired, as it must necessarily be, by every Tcmil who ia 
loyal and faithful to the great traditions of his race, the 
supreme necessity of rescuing its language from decay 
anc degradation should be practizally recognised.  It'need 
not be pointed out that the true life and basis of a language 
exists mamly in its classical literature; and in spite of 
the wanifold misfortunes that have befallen our literature, 
there is still a remnant left to us, which is worthy of a 
place, side by side with theliteratures of Greece and Rome. 
But a great part of this remnant is peeserved in a most 
perishable form in old manuscripts, which do not possess, 
much resisting power against the attacks of the moth and 
the white-ant. How sad it is that two of the five primary 
epics, viz., “ Valayapathy” and “ Kundalakesi,” have now 
been irretrievably lost to the Tamil world, although there 
is sufficieut evidence to show that one of them at least 
was extant until a few decades ago. The imperative 
necessity that exists, therefore, of devising some means to 
preserve the remains of our literature needs no further 
advocacy. In what other way, but by issuing in print all 
the unprinted ancient books, can this eud be achieved ? 
This, of course, is a task of a magnitude that no single 
person can undertake; but nothing can be too bard for 
co-operative bodies. , 
It is proposed that, as a purely literary, and therefore 
a national undertaking, all loyal Tamils should form an 
Association, with branches in every Tamil District. The 
most practical way ia which the Association, if formed 
can achieve its end, is to help the Pundits who arc already 
eugaged in editing old classical works to continse their 
work by giving them donations sufficent to cover the exe 
penses of publication. The funds required for the pur- 
pose may be raised by the members of the Association by 
means of snch monthly ‘subscriptions paid by them as are 
within their means. Those Tamil gentlemen, who, by 
virtue of their wealth and position, are recogni:ed as the 
leading members of our community, may subscribe liber- 
ally and become the Patrons of the Association. J would 
suggest also that an agreement may be entered into with 
tne Pundits helped by the Association thal. a copy of every 
book published under its auspices should be issued free of 
apy extra charges toevery member of the Association, 
But, these and other similar matters may be discussed and 
settled in dne course by the Association after its birth. 


Finally, it being believed that nothing more need be 
said in this matter to entitle it to, if not ensure, the favoure 
abl» aud serious consideration of every thinking Tamil, 
and especially of those who are the representatives of the 
intellect and wealth of our community here and elsewhere, 
the suggestion is formally made that a meeting of the 
enlightened and educated Tamils resident in Colombo 
be convened without delay;iu order to concert measures for 
the carrying out of this object. (From a Ceylon Journal.) 
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EXTRACTS. 


A MEDICAL INTERVIEW 


(The Opinions of an Eminent Burgeon 
concerning Food- Reform). 

Amongst the visitors whom I have bad the pleasure of 
receiving during the past month was Dr. R. H. Perks, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., a medical man who has tra- 
velled widely and has had a large experience both in 
England and in Anstralia (also as Medical Superintendent, 
of the Hospitals at Devonport and Adelaide}. Knowing 
that he was a vegetarian—for he has long been a Mewber 
of The Order—and seeing that he was a splendid specimen 
of healthy and vigorous manhood, I thought the occasion 
presented an opportunity for a press interview, «nd for 
obtaining some candid expressions of opinion which would 
be helpful to some of our readers, who, although walking 
in the paths of Food-Reform, are at present, perhaps, 
doing so in fear and trembling, owing to the forebodings 
expressed by anxious relatives and the doleful misgivings 
of some local doctor who has not studied the subject of 
hygienic diet as well as the art of medicine. 

The following answers to my questions are just as I 
received them from Dr. Perks; they have not been worked 
up to produce literary effect. I commend them to the 
notice of the many medical men who are numbered 
amongat our readers wich the hope that some of them may 
be led to declare themselves more openly as being in 
favour of the abolition of carnivorism. I invite tbeir 
20-operation in our beneficent work, and would courteously 
remind them of their great responsibility towards sinful 
and suffering humanity because of their influential posi- 
tion as teachers of the art of right living. 

The pages of this Journal afford a world-wide platform 
to^ny such who realise their sacred obligation to pro- 
claim the trnih. It is the mission of every true doctor to 
be a teacher, and the peopie need advzce more than medicine. 
I also know, from the numerous letters that reach me, 
that many persons are only too ready to pay for such 
&dvice; for I am constantly asked to give to enquirers the 
names of professional men to whom they may safely 
apply.—[E». H.G.A.] 

* * * * * 

What is your candid opinion of the movement which 1s 
now taking place in so many lands to promote the aboli- 
tion of tha carnivorous habit un the part of mankind ? 

I think the Movement is one which will influence 
the condition and destinies of humanity profoundly for 
good. J regard the adoption of a non-carnivoroue diet as 
the indispensable first step in the development of a healthier 


and fuller life on all planes of man's being—physical, 
intellectual and spiritual. I am also of opinion that the 
adoption of the highest ethical standpoint, as illustrated 
in the teaching of the Order of Golden Age, from which to 
advocate a pare and bumane dietary, is the true course 
and the only one likely to be widely and permanently 
successful. 


Has your long experience both as a physician and a 
surgeon led you to believe that any considerable proportion 
of human disease is the result of eating animal flesh as 
food ? 

Yes. The very large class of “diseases” and degenera- 
tions—much more numerous than suspected by the lay 
publie—caused by tne action of the gouty and rheumatic 
poisons, are primarily due (and this is recognized by the 
medical profession in their treatment of them) to carpi- 
vorons diet on the subject's part, or his inheritance of such 
diatheses from ancestors of similar habits, These diseases, 
I believe, would become practically unknown if a vegeta 
riau diet were generally adopted. 

Tuberculosis most frequently occurs—though to what 
extent it is impossible to say—from infection from diseased 
and imperfectly cooked flesh, Also the parasitic diseases, 
Trichinosis and Tapeworm, from the same canse, 

In Australia a pronounced form of (uric acid) anamig 
is almost universal among young female ad»lts, especially 
of the workiug classes, from excessive flesh-eating. 


I am also convinced that much of the so-called summer 
diarrhoea and dysentery is caused by ptomaine poisoning— 
the result of decomposing flesh, thoagh such decomposition 
may not be evident to the sense of smell. 


Do you think that any considerable percentage of the 
Medical Profession are hkely to lend their influence to 
this work of teaching the people the advantages of living 
upon pure fruitarian or natural food ? 


Ithink the number of medical meu who recognize the 
value of a natural, prre and restricted dietary is rapidly 
increasing. Many, I am sure, who are personally con- 
vinced, are deterred from advocating their beiiefs to any 
considerable extent by the extraordinary prejudi : and 
ignorance of a large section of their patients on the food 
question—amongst whom such advocacy would probably 
lead to loss of praotice and possibly of livelihood. 

As these prejudices are overcome and ignorance is dis- 
pelled by such agencies as The Herald of the Golden Age, 
soch men will be able to follow their convictions withont 
the fear of penalty. 


Do you consider that the intelligent and judicious us 
of vegetarian food would be likely to increase or decrease 
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the amount of indigestion which prevails amongst all 
elasses of society at the present time? 


I consider that it would be followed by a considerable 
decrease. “Indigestion” is frequently, and sometimes the 
only, symptor of gouty and rheumatic conditions, and is 
also largely due to habitual overfeeding, the temptation 
to which—'' to keep up the strength"—is much increased 
‘by the “sinking feeling" so frequently present in the 
reaction period following the immediate stimulant effect 
ofa flesh-meal. The large amount of undigested debris 
from a vegetable dietary is a valuable factor in securing 
regular intestinal action. 


During your career have you had a large operating 
experience as a surgeon ? 

As the chief Medical Officer in large hospitals for a 
period of 13 years, and subsequently ih private practice, 
the number of operations which I have personally per- 
formed, assisted at, or have had general charge of, has 
been large—perhaps ten thousand. 

Among the number were there any whom you knew to 
be of vegetarian habits ? 

I do not remember any case of a patient having declared 
bimself to be a vegetarian, 


Do you consider that those who abstain from animal 
food stand a better chauce of recovering from accidents, 
operations, etc. ? 

I cannot speak from personal experience, but all the 
recorda of surgery among non-flesh-eating peoples (Hindus, 

"Turks, Egyptians, etc.) seem to establish this fact. 

Do you consider jhat the habit of flesh-eating tends 
towards the development of dipsomania and that the Food- 
Reform Movement has a reasonable chance of solving the 
‘drink’ problem ? 

Yes, to both queries, I believe the craving for alcoholic 
“ stimulants " is often due to the disordered digestive con- 
ditions in gouty constitutions. Conversely, from my own 
personal etperience and the testimony of friends who have 
adopted a vegetarian dietary, I can say that its use deve- 
lopes an indifference and even distate for alcohol. So 
marked is this that I consider we have, in a pure diet, a 


true physiological remedy, or rgther antidate, for the 
drink crave, 


Knowing from personal experience that two large Insu- 
rance offices have offered to make greater concessions to 
vegetarians then to any other class of the community 
(teetotallers not excepted), I should like to know if you 
eonsider they are justified in so doing ¥ 


Yes, certainly, believing as l do that such a large pro- 
portion of the diseases affecting our populations are due 
directly or indirectly to flesh-eating. 


Do you, as a practical man with much experience of the 
errors and needs of mankind, consider that | could spenu 
my life to better purpose than in advancing the ideala 
which are proclaimed by The Order of the Golden Age, 
Do you think tbat in any other way I could do more as an 
individual towards lessening the sum total of the world’s 
suffering ? 

No, I do not think a man can devote himself to a nobler 
life work than the endeavour to realise for himself and 
help others to realise your ideals. The pure ethical 
teaching contained in The Herald of the Golden Age is 
especi: ily needed to counteract the tendencies of this self- 
seeking and materialistic Age, to lead men io think 
seriously on the problem of their existence here, and to 
help them to the attainment of a bigher and purer life. 
Personally, [ am so impressed with the profound impor- 
tance to humanity of such work tbat it is elso my resolu- 
tion to devote myself voluntarily toa life endeavour to 
hasten the advent of a better time—tbat “ Golden Age" 
when there shall be no more need of such efforts, for "all 
men shall know the Father and do His will from the least 
even unto the greatest." 

(* From the Herald of the Golden Age.") 
Eid uH 
REVIEW. 

THE BARATA SARAM. 


(A Tamil prose book by Mr. K. Kuppuswami Mwudaliyar,B.A.) 


This brochure forms an important addition to the Tamil 
prose literature which in its present state is noteworthy 
only for its lamentable poverty. From the time of Arumu- 
kha Navalar and for some years previous to him, attempts 
have been made to produce a popular, readable and elegant 
prose literature bnt not with any marked success. Prose 
books have been ranging from vulgar stories on the one 
hand to altra-grammatical masterpieces on the other. Per- 
sons of ordipary culture should not wnste their hours 
on the.former specimen of literature as has hitherto been 
tho fashion for the reason that they could not understand the 
latter.Books of a less ambitious nature than the masterpieces 
were few in number, books, we mean, which, while wisely 
adopting a simple style,did not descend into coarseness,and 
while aiming at elegance did not rise toostentation. To this 
class of chaste popular literature, thia little volume might 
be eaid to belong. As such it has every claim to the atten- 
tion and patronage of the pnblic and especially of the Boatd 
of Vernacular studies in whose hands rests the welfare of 


the Tamil language and of the yonths that apply them- 
selves to its study, 
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The Bharata Sara is professedly a translation of Aunie 
Besant's Mahabharata, and the volame before us is the 
frat instalment. The author propose: to present the 
whole translation in three volumes as each volame will 
make in itself a book of convenient size and form, If it 
were not for the author's confession, we shonld have b»en 
led to believe that it is an original performance, for the 
language is so easy and flowing that nowhere it reade like 
a translated work. It is a general defect with tranalators, 
especially, of books of thix nature, that they set at nought 
the genius of the Tami! language and do tbeir task in a 
slipshod way. These half-hearted productions form a bybrid 
clase and do credit neituer to the writer nor to“ he reader, 
Tbe author of this book, however, has been ca. tiously 
guarding bimself against this defect and deserves applause 
for it. 


But the book is not a meretranglation. The author bas 
always been wakeful to difficalties occuring in the original 


and has taken care to cleavthem up by suitable explanations. 


and illustrations, The text of Vyasa has been followed 
in the narration or the story, and each narration closes 
with suggestive remarks whieh form the moral, ag it were, 
of the narration. These remarks at the end propose pro- 
blems eud suggest solutiona for them, problems of all im- 
ce to every mau. The narrations too are not tire- 
&ome avd therefore ore can afford to know the Bharata 
story it & very short time by going through this book. 
sy, it would be unjast.if we should not add that the 
Euer the binding of the book bave been so carefully 
attended ia that they lend an additional charm to the book. 
Fartber the book is priced very low and every Tamilian 
is recommended to provide himself with & copy of it. 
S. A. 


SS... REAPER EE 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN OBJECTION 


—— 


To 
Tue Eniroa, Siddhénta Deepika. 


Sir, 

With reference to your foatnote p. 53, S. D. for August 
1901 that “the Savskrit word [(udara)—force] is by no 
meens the right one,” I beg to say that salvation by God 
by force is certainly the attribute of udára or bounty on 
His part. Please publish this note. 

A. G. 

[We confess we cannot onderstand'the learned explana- 
tion. Mr. A. G. is Aying off the contention at issue. Ag 
an answer to the point, we would request our correspoude 
ent to cite examples from Sanskrit philosophio classics, 
to bear ont the alleged sense of Udára.—Ed]. 


RAMAKRISHNA SCHEME OF SERVICE. 
AN APPEAL. 


— 


_To the Editor, “ Light of Trath.” 


ir, 

While it isa fact that in our Tirthas, Sadhus do nob 
ucually suffer much from want of food, it is uone the leas 
true that in very few of our holy places, particularly in 
those aitnated in out-of-the-way mountainous regions, there 
are no arrangements made to loék after them when they 
are ailing and sick. Sadhus, asa rule, live spart from 
one another,each in their own little hats, It can,therefore, 
be easily imagined how much suffering—whieb a litte 
loving service and care may alleviate—they ‘undergo in 
their seclusion, when laid up with sickness. They become 
80 helpless that itis not improbable that many of them 
suffer the most intense agony for want of a drop of water 
and that some die weakened by disease, thirst and unger. 


Realising the extreme necessity, the Sannyasin Brother- 
hood of which the Swami Vivekananda is the head, have 
as a beginning started a home, at Kankhal, nerr Hardwar, 
early in July 1901, for the relief of the extreinely sick amd 
helpless Sadhus end pilgrims, and from where too medi- 
;eines and food for the sicx are distributed. 

One of ‘the highest producta of human develepmamé ig 
the increasing capacity of realizing the helplessness andj 
distress of others aad a loving solicitude to remove tham 
so far as possible. The sncconr of those, in their mements 
of saffering, who keep the spiritual atmosphere of India 
from losing its ancient power and potency, who sacrifices 
their lives to the sustenance of the bighest force that 
makes for good in the universe and thus contribate to the 
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maintenance of the spiritual equilibrium of the whole 
world,—which as we venture to think, is the only condi- 
tion of ensuring a steady, harmonious, ever progressing 
evolution and thus perform the bighest possible service 
that could be done by man—is therefore the supremeat act 
of useful charity, as well as the best service that money can 
render. It ia earnestly hoped that none will hesitate to con- 
tribute bis sbare to the up-rearing of an institution of such 
palpable practical good and spiritual promise. 

All donations and subscriptions will be thankfally 
received and acknowledged by the undersigned in Prabud- 
dha Bharata, the monthly English organ of the Brother- 
hood, pablished at Mayavati, Almora, Kumaon. 


Advaita Ashrama, i Yours truly 
Mayavati, Kumaon. VIMALANANDA, 
Joint Editor, Prabuddha Bharata. 
(The scheme is a commendable one end we exbort all 
our subscribers from the bottom of our heart to do some- 
thing towards the succour of the Sádhus—Ed.) 


SOME DISPUTED POINTS CLEARED. 


The Editor of the Deepika had the kindness to introduce 
to his readers Professor Julien Vinson of the School of the 
Living Oriep*-l Languages Paris, in its double issue of June 
and July. The Professor, I dare say, is already well 
known to the Tamil scholars of this conntry, He is one 
of the very few well-wishers of the Tamil Language among 
Enropean Oriental Scholars; and his recent works in the 
field of Tamil literature and his present labours iu it have 
already been made known to our readers. During his 
career at Karaikal, the Professor contributed many learned 
and valuable papers on Tamil, literature and language to 
the Revue Orientale. Mr. G. Gover, in his work entitled 
“ Tbe Folk Songs of Southern India," mentions the name 
„of this learned scholar among the few who were devoting 
themselves to the study of the Tamillanguage. The Tamil 
public is very much obliged to the "Professor for his deep 
interest in Tami! language and literature, as it is deeply 
indebted to his " elder contemporary at Oxford." 


Inhisletterto the editor of the “ Siddhanta Deepika,” 
which appeared in the combined?isrue of June and Joly, 
the Professor had the kindness to make a few remarks on 
two important points in connection with the series of 
articles on philological matters which have been appear- 
ipg in some later nambers of the Tournal. 

The'first point according to the Professor is that “ most 
of the collaborators of the Deepika appear to think that the 
Banekrit and Dravidian (Tamilian) languages may possi. 
bly be related to one another.” Iam sorry to note that 


the Professor should have been led to form such an in 
ference from the articles on pbilological matters that he 
refers to. No acate and critical Tamil scholar of the 
modern school, i believe, ventures to think that Tamil and 
the Aryan langueges are affiliated to one another and 
belong, čo the same family. If our Professor had only tLe 
spen to peruse the last paragraph of my second article 
* Tamil Philology” (Vol. iii p.150, of this magazine), I 
am sure he would not have come to snch & conclusion. I, 
for one, do not at all hold that Tamil and the Aryan 
languages belong to the same family. Thus far I agree 
with Western scholars. But, in my articles on Tamil 
Philology, I beg to say, I bad reasons to differ from the 
opinions of the Western scholars in regard to the following 
two poirts, viz:—(a) that ‘Tamil belongs to the 
Turani-.n family,’ and, (b), that ‘there is no connection 
whatever between Tamil and the Aryan languages.: 


(a) They generally believe that Tamil belongs 
to the Turanian family. This is a Western theory 
based on the principles propounded by Dr. Caldwell, 
whose conclusions are inaccurate in many cases. 
His elaborate and excellent work entitlgd the ‘Com- 
parative Dravidian Grammar, not only contains many 
wrong theories and premises, but also the "gram- 
matical portions are often founded " as Dr. Pope says, "on 
insufficient data.” Such facts L have already brought 
out in my articles on Tamil Philology, in several places. 
It is no wonder,tberefore,tbat these unfounded principles of 
Dr. Caldwell misled the Western savants, The need of 
&n examination into the Doctor's theories before they be- 
come accepted as solid principles, is thus strongly felt, 


It is an evident fact that Tamil is quite distinct from 
the languages belonging to the Turanian family as it is 
certainly from the Aryan. An acute and scientific study 
of the Tamil language will make this fact perfeot]y plain, 
Now, new methods of acientific investigation in the field af 
languages, which were unknown to Dr. Caldwell at the 
time when he wrote his ‘Comparative Draviliap 
Grammar, bring to light the true position of Tamil und. 
places it under a separate group; and it is under fhis 
group that most of thelanguoges of India, and the 
Chaldean and the Accadian, of the ancient Western Asia; 
with the Hungarian, Finnish and the archaic Etruscan 
of Europe, are, I shoulds think, to be bronght, and reasons 
ably called the Tgmilian Family of languages. These 
fongnes must of course be honorably acquitted from the 
Turanian thraldom and purged of their unmerited stigma, 


In the infancy of the Science of languages it was the 
fashion to divide all the languages of the world into thrge 
groups and abandon all the rest,that could not be classified 
under the Aryan or Semetic groups,to one class, and 
unscrupnlous]y name it the Turanian family of 
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languages. So it was that the Accadians, the most 
ancient and civilised nation known to the world and other 
similar races also with their languages were forced onder 
tke Taranian group. Tbe term Turanian is givén the 
meaning of wandering savages! When we know how 
organised was the household of the Accadihna and how 
settled was their government in those ancient days, when 
even the Aryans were homeless wanderers in the central 
parte of Asia, without order or government, ia it not 
really abeurd to signify the Accadians by the term Tura- 
niens? Therefore, either it is wrong to call the Accadians 
by the name Taranian or itis illogical to appiy such 
a qualification to that term. Thus, the conclusion of 
Dr. Caldwell that the Tamilians belong to the Turanian 
family, and that of other scholars also that he Accadians 
and the ancient Chaldeans belong to the same’ tock, arose, 
I beg to say, from too blind a confidence in such an in- 
correct theory. “eerio@er, enw Dasic) unen" is a signi- 
ficant proverb justly applicable to these misconceptions. 


(b). The statement of Prof. J. Vinson, that 

* Tamil and Sanskrit, in spite of some analogy of words, 
have no cénnection whatever,” next claims our attention. 
Before entering into the consideration of this statement, 
let us inquire into the history of Sanskrit. The Aryan 
tongue which was once in vogue in thé Bharata Laud is to 
be divided into two divisions; namely, the Aryan primi- 
tive and the Aryao derivative. The former is purely 
Aryan ; the latter iaderived as a result from the admir- 
tare of the Aryan and the Tamilian. Thongh the Aryan 
derivative, by which Sanskrit is meant, is considered as 
an Aryan language yet in reality it occupies a middle 
place between the two groups, the Aryan and the Tami- 
lian. Not only “in spite of analogies of words" alone, 
but even in grammar and in etructure, Sanskrit resembles 
"Tamil mych and differs a great deal from the other Aryan 
fongues. These prove that Sanskrit is formed as a result 
from the union of the Aryan and the Tamilian tongues. So, 
Bauskrit ia not purely Aryan, but a combination of Aryan 
aiid Tamilian as the people itself. The direct result of 
this combination is the richness of its vocabulary ard the 
pride of ita idioms, Sanskrit was exclusively the lau- 

guage of the literati; while the masses spoke the corrupted 

dialects, which originated from the same cause, “ Hindus- 

tani is," as Dr. G. Oppert says," a fair specimen of such a 

miscegenation of languages." These facta will receive 

a foll discussion in my forthcoming articles on the 'Adrgix- 

ture of Aryan with Tamilian, when 1 come to the point. 


Now putting aside Sanskrit, the Aryeu derivative, 
"which is much indebted to Tamil for its forma- 
tion, let ua see the connection that exists between 


And the parent Aryan tongue, as well as the 


D) 


other tongues of the family. The analogy of those Aryan 
tongues to Tamil in most of their vocabularies, brings 
out a clue to their very remote relationship which is yet 
to be éxpounded and studied. This analogy should not be 
supposed to be merely accidentel,as some scholars thick, 
Dr. Pope rightly observes that “they [the Tamilian 
tongaes} certain!y contain many traces of a close connec- 
tion with the Greek, the Gothic, the Persian, and other 
languages of the same family in pointe even where 
Sanskrit presents no parallel.” The resemblance of many 
words and even of grammatical forma, which at first sight 
"may be thought to be entirely different, when they are 
rednced to theit original or primitive forms, would be 
very remarkable. That eminent and great Sanskrit 
scholar, the lete Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastriar, M.A.‘ is pre 
bably right in thinkiog that “the Dravidian (Tamilian] 
languages, in their connection to the Vedic Sanskrit, have 
& greater phildlogival importance, than Latin, Persian and 
many other lauguages.” What kind of remote relation- 
Ship these:two groups of languages have had, either 
belonging to the same stem and then separating and deve- 
loping independently im foreign lande, or originating frem 
different, sources and thriving for sometime in alliance iu 
& common land till the people separated and migrated to 
foreign countries, we are notat present ina position to 
positively say. All that we can say now is that the-two 
langnages though belonging to separate families still ahow 
strong signs of close connection. Until «-edern researches 
and investigations make these points clear we must er 
that though Tamil and the Aryan tongues belong 
entirely different groups of'languages, yet they possess 
an intimate connection between them. 


In these mutters, we should be very particular nof to 
pay much regard to the opinions of suoh scholars as have 
not thoroughly studied Tamil lest we shonld be led into 
prejudices in our researches 


JI. About the origin of the Tamil literature and the 
introduction of the art of writing in South Ifdia, Prof. 
J. Vinson supposes that the former bad its beginning not 
before the fifth or sixth centary A.D., and the latter about 
the tbird century A.D. The P: ofessor buifds bis supposition 
ou the belief thet these are no Tamil inscriptions in South 
India prior to the sixth century, I do not see with what 
evidence the Professor go fi.mly believes in the non-exiat- 
ence of inscriptions ia South India prior to that time, 

Th re are certainly many inscriptions and letter-cuttings 
(sic) of olden days. in rocke and stones which, if examined; 
would poiat to @ dat. considerably earlier than that which 
our Professor is pleased to propose. -As yet we have not set 
foot on any inquiry in this direction, and if earlier ins- 
criptions have not been forthcoming,it ia due to the want of 
thorough-going resea.ches. The favit is partly with the 
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Indian Government which is indifferent, to the researohes 
of the Tamilian antiquities, unlike its partiality for 
Sanskrit. It is afact that in Mr. Sewell's Archaeological 
Sarvey of South Indis, only those inscriptions that bear 
adate have been brought to hght, while the rest were 
rejected, «a iuforming us nothing of the time they were 
written in, though they could be traced toa historical 
period by a reference to the internal evidences in the Tamil 
literature itself.Since we cannot conclusively atate that there 
were no Tamil inscriptions before the sixth century A. D., 
our Professor's conclusions that the Tamilian literature 
dates only from tbe 5th or 6th century is, at least in my 
view, not well-founded. It is not always safe to deduce 
conclusions from pointa not thoroughly sifted or under- 
etood, 

The existence of the Tamil literature from an earlier 
period than ourProfessor seems to think can be easily provad. 
The late Prof. P. Sunderam Pillai adduced sound reasons in 
hie “ Some Mile-stones” or "The Age of Gnanasambhantha 
(sic)" to clearly establish thatSambbanta’s(sic) age was bet- 
ween the 4th and the6th centuries A. D., which was fully 
corroborated by the discoveries of Ur. Hultszch and other 
Scholarr, I do not think there is any $jre who asserts 
that the Book of Hymns or Deraram of'Bmmbhanta and 
other saints of Saivaism are the first products in the field 
of Tamil literatare. To this period probably, if not to an 
earlier age belong, I should think, the Hymn Books entitled 
Néltyirapirabhantam (sic) of Alvéra, the saints of the 

‘Vaishnava sect. There are certainly many existing Tamil 
works of greater importance, prior to these works of the 
Bbacti (sic) school. 

Between these devotional works and the works collected 
and compiled in the days of the Madura Academy,stand the 
‘Five Standard Epics’ or‘ The Panja Kaviyams' (sic), of 
which, the Cilappatikaram and the Manimégalai were 
written in the reign of Karikela Cola I, the contemporary 
of Gayavagu of Ceylon, whose name also occurs in the 
text. It isa well-known fact that Karikala flourished 
about 113 A.D., when Gayavagu I, began to reign in 
Ceylon. So these two works of the * Five-standard Epics’ 
belong to the very early part of the second century of the 
Christian era. 

Among the worka ofthe Madura Academy the welle 
Y nown Sacred-Kural' ia one, of which not only Cittalai- 
"O&ttanüár, the autbor of Maniméralai who lived in the 
— age e Kerikale I and Gayavagu-of Ceylon, bnt 

several other ta of t i 
highly. So the Kural ld bs e me AME as 
e or he, Tee ee 
agiri 1 a8 well as r, Po think - 
‘Sacred Kural ' might have been written: Ld the tical 


-century of the Christian era. Bat from the , 
it ia not irrational to infer that the Karal ight vaksan 
composed ‘much earlier than the Christian era. 


Among the existing Tamil works, the grammar Thol- 
kappiyam is supposed to be the oldest extant, and the 
only work that has survived the Deluge. The author of 
this grammar is anterior to tke Sanskrit Grammarian 
Panini,and from the current tradition we can ray this much 
vis., that hè lived before the inundation which swamped 
the stretch of land that existed to the South of the modern 
Cape Comorin. We cannot fix the date of the Delage. It 
mnst have occured certainly before the establishment of 
tbe Tamilian dynasty at Korkai, which was anterior to the 
construction of the city of Madara. As we know that a 
long line of kings ruled at Korkai for mauy oenturies, 
we may safely assume that the deluge must have taken 
place only several centuries before the erection of the city 
of Madara at About the 9th century B.7. The Deluge,there- 
fore could „ot at the outside be later than the 15th century 
B. C., and the date of the Grammarian Tholkappiyan must 
be prior to this event, This work though very old is a 
masterpiece and could have been composed only when the 
language had reached its pristine maturity. From the refer- 
ences inTholkappiyam itself we are led to surmise that there 
were many literary works even before it, which perished at 
the cruel hands of Time and from the big Deluye. So com- 
pletely has tbe Deluge done its destructiv? work that we 
hardly come across in South India such old manuscripts and 
libraries as confront the gaze of antiquarians and exe 
plorers in Nineveh and other ancient Chaldean towns. 


Dr. Caldwell says, that “ Tamil literature seems to have 
known no youth,” and quite in accordance with ibis the 
tradition also runs thatthere were two otherSangams before 
the Deluge, in which many works were written. But we 
have none extant except the Tholkappiyam, the only relia 
of the Pre-Deluvien Tamil literature. Even this in thp- 
form in which it now exista beara the mark of much altéfs . 
ation from new additions interpollations and accrefidüa, 
We are told that it originally contained only 600 Satrams 
but now it has grown to’ treble the size. Every later 
grammarian, till the end of the Last Academy contributed 
hia own share towards enlarging, altering distorting this 
ancient work. It is impossible now to reconstruct from 
Tholkappiyam the. past history of the language at the date 
of its composition. Thus, Tholkappiyam has lost its his» 
torical merit and the invaluable property it might other- 
wise possess as the surviving classic of the Pre-Deluvian 
Tamil literature. 


l leave out the traditions of the Tamil sage Agasthiya: 
as they nre hopelessly blended with myths. That there 
was such a personage as Agaathyal do not doubt, žia 
age shonld be ascribed toa time much anterior to thao 
advent of the Aryans into the Bharata :.24, And his stary 
also points to the existence of Tamil writings in Novtheen 
India also. Ns 
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I believe that, from the above, Prof. Vinson will find 

‘that be was very basty in bis conclusions about fixing the 
date of the Tamil, literature on the untenable supposition 
that the art of writing was only introduced about thé 3rd 
Centary A.D. We have indisputably shown that the 
Aiterature of the Tamitians date from a period ‘far beyond 
the 15th Century B. C., nay, even anterior to the advent 
-of Aryana in the land of Bharatana (sic), and from this it 
naturally follows that the art of writing must have been 
known to the Dravidians even earlier than that, Even the 
-oldest grammar extant calla the articulate sounds by the 
meme eagi s, "character," i.e., sound reduced to written 
form, from the root 9394s “ write." Does not this fact 
‘alone prove that the Tamilians had known the art of 
writing from a very remote antiquity ? Moreager, the: com- 
positions and compilations of the Madura Academy or as 
it ie called the Last Academy, have many passages in them 
referring to stone-inscriptions. In a chapter of Koral, a 
soldier addresses his adveraary in what Beschi calls 
* Spiritus Martialis, thas :— 

" Ye foes! stand not before my lord! for many a one. 

Who did my lord withstand, now stands in stone.” 


“Otands in stone,” here refers to the old custom of writing 
epitaphs on the graves of warriors, and it is thua described 
in the Porananorn "and they inscribe it with their hero's 
ame, adding: ‘This is the memorial of him who thirsted for 
the fight, fall of valour, amid the harling of the spears,’ " 
{Vide verse 251, Pura-nanuru.) These can by no 
means, be the mere ofspricg of the poet's imgination. 
"There are many more ‘ailasions to such epitaps in the col- 
lections of Para-nanvra especially in Cbapter-X of the 
*Para-poral Venba.’ These facta abundantly show that 
there have been inscriptions in the Tamil land from a very 
remote pon. , And Dr. Haltzsch, in his 'Epigraphia 
'Yadica,' Vol. IV, Nos. 22, 23, and 52 gives descriptions of 
‘three such Tamil iuacriptiona found in the District of 
North Arcot in S. India. 

From these facta we can conclude that the Tamiliaus 
knew the art of writing from a time only lost in antiquity. 
Nay, itis nothing remarkable that the Tamilians knew 
atd cultivated the art of writing even in Pre-Historic 
times, whenit cau be easily proved that they are coeval 
with the ancient Accadians, the inventors of the cuneiform 
-Bystem of writing, whose clay tablets of 4030 B..C. are 
now forthcoming one after anotber. 


I have endeavoured thus far to convince the learned 
Professor of my points, and answer the few objections 
which he was Kod enough to raése in the donble issue of 
June and July of the Deepika. Ihope thet this will only 
serve *to increase the keen interest "which tbe Professor 
has already evinced towards the welfare of the Tanfil 
language and literature, and to induce him to push his 
inquiries further into the sadly-neglected field of Tamil 
‘literatare with a genuine scientific apirit, un&ramelled by 
prejudices, and unbiassed by pet theories, therby earning 
Ahe well-wishes and gratitude of every lover of Tamil, 
Native or European. 

D. SavaniEqYAN. 


ANCIENT TAMILS AND THEIR CHALDEAN 
AFFINITIES. 


The Editor, 
The Sidhanta Deepika, Madras. 
Sir, 

While thanking you for finding room for my last article 
in your valuable journal, [ would bring to your nolice a 
fact. or two more which would help learned men in 
determining the affinities of the Tamilian race. The Revd. 
A. Carr, M. A., late Fellow of Orient College, Oxford, 
states, in an essay of his, included in the Cambridge 
Companion to the Bible that, “One City Erech or Warka 
iu Lower Chaldes iw literally a City of the dead being, 
filled with places of sepulture, where the bodies are placede 
in jar-shaped earthenware coffins.” It being now an 
admitted fact that the same mode of burial was prevalent 
among the ancient Tamils of South India, the qnestion 
naturally arises whether the primitive Tamils were also a 
Chaldean race. I would draw the special att&ntion ef the 
Pundits o£ South India to this significant fact, as I have 
not come across nny reference made to it in the” pages of 
the “Siddhanta Deepika”. 

In my last article I stated that there is a noticeable 
similarity in point of structure between the. Tamil templea 
and the old temple of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, as 
described in the scriptures of the latter. One or two 
quotations from the Bible would enable*,our readers to 
see wherein the similarity above referred to lies. Turning 
tothe 26th Chapter of Exodus and tothe 23rd verse 
thereof, we read, “ The veil shall divide unto you between 
the holy place and the mcst,holy.” As some of your 
readers may, perbaps, not understand the meaning of the 
above passage, I would, before proceeding further, make 
mention of the fact that the temple of the Hebrews con- 
sisted of two compartments: the first called the holy place 
and the second the most holy*place or the holy of holies, 
the entrance of which was screened from vulgar gaze by 
means of a veil hanging in front of it. It was in this holy of 
holies that the Shekamiab (sic!) or the visible preseffte of 
the Deity manifested itself in the sbape of Light ineffable. 
The entrance of the temple was toward thë East, In the 


ninth chapter of thee Epistle to the Hebrews, verses 
6 & 7 we read the priests “always went into thg fira 
tabernacle accomplishing the service of God, but into 
the second went the high-priest alone once every year not 
without blood which he offered for himself and for the 
errors*of Phe people." 


Having made thé above quotations fiom the Bible, I 
quote also few lines fr$m.a 1eport made at the request of 
the Ceylon Government, on the’ famous shrine at 
Katirgamam in Ceylon, by Dr. Covington. “A large 
“ drapery bangs in front of the innermost or tbe last room 
“ gereening its entrance from the gaze of the people. This 
“ apartment is the most secluded part of the temple, and 
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“has no kind o: openings or windows with the exception 
"of a door between it and the middle room. Nothing 
“could be known or ascertained by me as to the internal 
" arrangements or economy of this interesting part of the 
* sacred edifice. This penetralia is the adytam where 
“ the idol or the symbol of the god is deposited aod into 
“which none, even the officiating priest, can enter at 
“random, as be verily believes that the invisible diety 
“himself is enshrined in it.” 


The mere perusal of the above quotations would convince 
any reader with no previous bias that the similarity of the 
structural features of the old Hebrew temple to those of 
the old Tami] temples, and the similarity ia some respects 
between the rituals observed in worship, cannot all be said 
to be accidental. The temple at Katirgamam is said to 
be far older than the time of Ravana. Its priests are 
called Kappuvar (sÜjai) so called from Kappu (sU) 
a word which is used to denote the work of the priest. The 
priests of the other old Tamii temples in the neighbour- 
hood of Katirgamem are called Nambimar (sú Swnt, 
and are all, like the priests of Katirgamam Temple, 
non-Brahmans. 


I think I may say without any fear of contradiction that 
Katirgamam is one of the oldest shrines in India or 
Ceylon, and it is a historical fact that the present building 
was put up by a Singhalese king.about 200 B. C. 


I should, before closing point out that your remark 
that Javeh" is pronounced ‘ Yaveh” in Hebrew, and 
cannot, therefore, be identical with the Tamil “ Chiva”, 
cannot be the last word spoken on the subject. The 
Portuguese word " Janala" (for window) is now current 
in Jaffna as mawa and waari. The Sanskrit agb is 
@¢ and &u'* in Tamil. The Malay " Javuka" (a native 
of Java) is eraser an wras in Tamil. Again the Y 
in Hebrew has become J in English in such words as Jews 
Jacob, John, &c. There are instances also of "S" being 
changed into “J” as in Mup-sur—Munjur. The Hebrew 
form "Yaveh" might have been a later development of the 
original Chaldean “ Javeh.” It is quite possible that the 
word was of Cushite origin, and when it passed into the 
semitic Hebrew language, the “J” might have changed 
into ^Y," while in Tamil, the “J” has changed into “sa.” 
Again tbe “S” sonnd in “Siva” may be explained also as 
merely epenthetical. For ustance, the Greek "Yupnos" 
becomes *Supnos, "and Tamil a &wu'2 is the same as the 
Sanskrit £e»uur,. In like manner, itis possible that the 
Tamil "Siva" is only another form of "Iva" derived from 
the Hebrew “Yaveh.” There are many historical indica- 
tions that the Tamils were known to the Hebrews from 
early times. Whether this intercourse between the Tamils 
of South India and the Hebrews cf Palestine was on any 
primitive racial affinities or not, it seems difficult to ace 
count for the habit of the ancient Tamils to bury their 
dead in earthen coffins, on any ovher supposition but that 
of racia! affinities witb the ancient inhabitants of Lower 
Chaldea who followed a similar practice. Tue Labit of 
cremating the dead was probably borrowed from the 
Brahmans after the practice of Suttee was introduced into 
South India. 


CoLoMBo ! 


P Yours faithfully, 
14th September 1901. 


V Jg. T. Puar 


———MMÁ 


Notes and Comments. 


The article on " the King and the Sudra Saint” appear- 
ring elsewhere in this number re- 
presents, or rather reflects the opi- 
nion usually entertained on such 
subjects By men of the writer's ilk. Butin order to do: 
justice to both sides of the question, and not to allow 
ourselves to bea sort of go-cart for many vf ouv corres- 
pondents, we append the following comments. 


O^r view of the ques- 
tion. 


* 
*o* 
It may be that King Rama was held out as the ideal of 
kingly duty, but withal that, we 
are inclined to think that he is a 
most shocking instance of caste and 


“Tho King and the 
Sudra Saint.” 


priestly ty: anny. We are, unable *o admire or appreciate 
Rama’s act of abandoning his wife. The highest ideal 
which a King might like to set before himself does not 
at all require that the person should completely give up his 
own innate sense of right-and wrong, in deference to bazaar 
gossip and scandal. Either he believed her to be guilty, 
or he did not, Ifhedid not, and there could be no shade of 
doubt about it, as was proved by the ordeals poor Sita went 
through, then the tongue of the vilest scandal-monger 
ought not to have driven him to commit this gross act of 
inhumanity. King Rama bimself repented of his act, and 
all his subsequent miseries are due to it. But wby on earth 
did he take her in again, if only to try to drive her out at the 
next moment? Such anact of want of courage and moral 
strength, is no part of the ideal king we are afraid. 
Poor Sita being swallowed up by tbe earth is mere poetic 
symbology for a most heart-rending auic/de. And the Sudra 
Saint's attaining heaven is only & sop thrown out bifMibe 
story-teller to appease popular conscience which could Garé, 
ly approve of the humanity or justice of Rama’s act. Arid 
perhaps there is yet another explanation of this incident. 
The story-teller who put down the Southerners as monkeyg 
though he could hardly deny to them qualities of courage, 
truthfulness and fidelity which are characteristic of the 
South Indian soldiers of even to-day, would not cherish 
great veneration for their piely which is again one of their 
singular traits. And the incident displays more the jealousy 
and antagonism which the Northern people exhibited atthe 
high level of civilization and morality displayed by the 
Southern people, though in course of time, the two people 
came to know more of euch other and completely coalesced. 


* 
*o* 


We are glad to note that our appeal contained in our 
last editorial touched the beart of 
at least one of our 1eaders; and he 
is no less than the revered T. Veda= 
drisadasa Mudaliar, a retired High Court Judge of Travan- 
core. He very kindly writes to us as follows, and in a 


Our appeal touched 
one heart. 
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second letter lie reiteratea his offer of help and assist- 
ance, “I think itis the Will of Providence that 1 
should juin you in the field to enlighten our country- 
man about our grand Religion. Yesterday's post brought 
me your very kind lette: and for a while after pei- 
using the letter ] felt sad becanse [I had not the fo tung 
of joining you earlier in the grand work you are engaged 
in. Iam inthe habit of reading a few verses of our 
Peiiapurana after the daily pujah. This morning tl.e po - 
tion that turned up was the meeting of our Saints Baana 
éerssar and gym wS, By this Iam com- 
manded by that great Commander of this wo.ld to join 
your train of assistants in the noble work. Pray consider me 
as such beacefortli and I shall be grateful." Our grateful 
thanks are due to him for his noble offer and we earnestly 
pray that the Supreme Sivam will bless h.m with long 
life and happiness. 
x 
Mr. E. Marsden, the Senior Iuspector of Schools hap- 
pened to go through our journal and 
he was pleased to declare that “they 
ate most interesting. I had no ides 
that there vere such excellent magazines, They onght to 
be in avery College aud High School library.” 
ay 
That excellent monthly * Ariru Vilakkam’ has com- 

menced & translation in Tamil 
Veuba metre the famous Satakam 
of the Telugu Saint Vemana. 
Sivagnana Yogigal of Virudupatti is the translator aud 
a very good trs.slation it is. It shows how easily Teloge 
Mende itself for translation in Tamil; and a verse ofthe 
translation we enbjoin 

qoum | uos 4er 2uppEGu 

urare Bir orsQo ene p aif 

Asses RS era Aap, eo go ui CLES 

AgseatsssCaw, 
By the way, thie learned Swami whose erudition both in 


il and English, Sanskrit and Telagu is well known, is 
Nasal the transintion of Srikanta Basbyam into Tamil, 


and of the Siva Bhakta Vilasam and Halasya Mahatmiyam 
into Teluga. 


The Senior Educa- 
tional Officer’s opinion. 


The Poet Vemana in 
Tamil. 


* 
x * 


Aud we were rather &mused at the way ‘Gomat’ in 
an otherwise excellent article on 
Bivack the Sotras contributed to the 
ag Brahma Vadin arrives at the date 

-of Srikanin, He would place him after Sri Sankaia 
end after Sri Ramanuja and more wonderfaliy enough, 

after the Lingayat commentator on the Vedanta Sutras. 

Actual dates, based on well-attested tradition or literary 

tests ought to guide ns in the watter, but our learned friend 


pete of Srikanta 


does not bind himself by any of these methods, and on the 
contrary he would actually make Srikanta later than the 
loth and ‘6th centuries A. D. And St. Umapathi who 
lived iu the 13th century A. D. actually paraphrases por- 
tions of Srikanta's Ba-hya in his works. And the pab- 
liabed accounts of the life of Sri Sankara both in Sanskrit 
and English make Srikanta the elder coniempo: ary of Sri 
Sankara; and Srikanta really loomed so high in the brain 
of the followers of Sri Sankara that they make their Guru 
incarnate on earth for the ve y purpose of vanquishing 
S ikauta. Aud yet Gomat thinks very little of the 
influence exerted by Srikanta, and makes out that he did 
nut bring together the various sections of Saivites together. 
But even a casual student kuowa that Srikanta is the great 
reconciler of tbe Vedanta and Siddhanta systems, the 
Vedic and Agnmic theologies. The closest observer 
can scarcely see or observe any great differences of doctrine 
or practice obtaining among the Saivites, even if there 
should be any. Mr.P. S. Subramania Iyer of Madura whose 
contribution on the Brahma Sutras appear in the same num- 
ber inclines on the other hand to our view about Srikanta’s 
time. 
es 

This Sabha is working on the same lines as the Trichi- 
nopoly Saiva Siddhanta Sabha and 
it is maintaining its weekly meet- 
ings, and Sanday free school and 
library, and the celebration of tbe 
Saint's days. At its first Aniversary, th: late Sri la Sri 
S. Somasundara Nayagar Avl. lectured to the audience 
and a brief account of his life appears in the report of that 
anniversary together with the bibliograpby of his works 
which reach the marvellous number of 50 and upwards. 
At the second Aniveraary meeting the great Pandit 
V. Saminathier of Kambakonam enlightened the audience 
with his erudite discourse on the Poets and Kinga of 
Woraiyur. Thethird Anniversary Meeting was held on 
the 25th Augnst last, under the presidency of the learned 
Pandit Saravana Pillai of Salem. There wore 59 pupils 
in the varioas forms of the school, and suitable p"izea were 
given away to the pupils who were successful at the final 
examination, The report shows very fair progress aud 
we wish the Sabha every success and prusperity. 


* 
e+ 


Tbe greed for power and pelf is manifesting itse'f ever 7- 
where. The example of the West 
is corrupting also the East gradu- 
ally. We are imbibing the worat 
elements in the so-called programme of material advances 
ment, restlessness, and avarice, luxury and vice. To an 
ordinary European, it is hardly conceivahle how à man can 
be happy, absolutely happy, on two annas a day. And yet 
this is possible. Happiness is not to be measured by the 


The third Anniversary 
of the Woraiyor Saira 
Siddhanta Sabha 


The Problem of Hap- 
pines. 
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We are glad to note that the Tamil Sangam which was 


smount of money one might command,or the extent of terri- only initiated in May last,bas taken 


tory ove might possess. The desire for them in ever a source — 
of Lippi i iibi thirat or hankering after them produces RE os e root and "s E 
in the long run more paio thau pleasure. The Hindu . Opened this ein b by n) : 
ideal of honest wirk and perfect contentment is slowly Bhaskara Setupati of Ramnnd. T —— teana ue : 
permeating the best ,niods of the West in ita own way, the Sangam proposes to adopt for the Miis o 
and we extracted once before a beautiful article, eutitled Tamil are as follows :—(1) The establishment o 8C E 
the “Search for Happiness" from that excellent Veget«- and the awarding prizes fov the Mr e N UIS g. 
rian Magazine, the Herald of the Golden Age. We quote (2) The establishment of a library apta t : an ^ne 
to-dey the concludiug paragraph from the article, “ Ou Library.” (3) The AERAN ofa p'ess yi inia 
the problem of Happiness" appearing in the Joly Number a Monthly Magazine and scd “5 Pe a, e "Ra 
of The Mind, the leading exponent ofthe rew thought, commentaries written on 1 old wor as = TUAE ae 
edited by John Emery Maclean and Charles Brodie Patter- Tamil fiom other languages ; ea publis ing i ricci ^ 
son, sod pablished by the Alliance Publishing Company treatises, &c. (3) An m ean o spe its. : } 
of New York. “Oh, happy day for him who gives up Giving lelp to publishers of Tamil ,boo ap: Ki aad 
*, striving to be richer, wiser, more clever than his fellows, T'ese n The holding of lectures, &c. We hope to pub 
and settles down, content to be himaelf! And when abates lish full particulars in a fature number. Great credit ia 
the fever of possession and he perceivos that the riches due to M, R. Ry. Panditurai Swami Tevar, the Zemindar 
of the rich, the joy of the happy, and the strength of the of Pelavanstham, the worthier son of * vege aoa 
strong are bis as well—then indeed for him the millennium whose court was & regular Sangam in itse » Sene 
bas dawned. Then shines the San for him’; for him blooms the movement Ovary PLOS, M tbe Sangam is tue very 
the rosq; for him the waters murmur; and the wind sighs embodiment of our heart's desire for a life-time, 
*in the forest, or croons to the rustling corn. He shares the 
speed of the trout and the song of the wren; He welcomes 
e the souls that are coming and bids God-speed to the souls The Pre-eminence of 
thet are parting. Alone inthe mountain or one of the Veresculars. 
crowd, every where is be in touch with the heart of hnma- 
nity. All joys are hia joys; all sorrows are his to assuage. 
Child is he witií childhood everywhere. To him flow the 
a love and heroism of the world; for no longer has hea 
private and particolar life. His bark has sunk to another 
sen and sáils now on the serene and emiling waters of 
the Universal." . 


To the long list of opinions of Governors and Directore,of 
Public Lastraction, of Professors 
and Senators, of Statesmen and 
Scholars which we have been quot- 
ing in these pages, we are now glad to add the golden 
opinion of His Excellency, Our Viceroy. At the opening 
of the Educational Commission, gpedking on Primery Edu- 
cation, Lord Cuizon said: —“ Primagy Education by which 
I understand the teaching of the magses 5a tbe vernacular 
opens a wider and a more contested field for those who 
: think that Government has not fulfilled its duty in thia , 
We mentioned that the indu ideal was ne of honest Te*Pect- 1 The education of the people in their own tongues 
A work and perfectecontentment, 588 Shrivelled and pined. This, I think, has been a 
Whe Hiudu Ideal of * Thgt Prince of Moralista, the Saint- mistake, and I suy so for two principal reasons: in the 
Honen Vork ain Por- pter eredi the ideal first place, the vernaculars are living languages of this 
j man in his own person. Though great continent; English isa vehicle of learning and of 
untold gold would be gladly laid at his feet, he scorned to advancement toa emall minority, but for the vast bufk 


receive any such gifts. He desired to earn his bread by it is a foreign tongue, which they do aot speak and rarely 
the sweat of his brow and wo.kededay and niglhtasa hear. If the vernacalars contained no literary models, no 


humble weaver. Work was to bim the best tonic for the classics, I might not be & illing to v d í 
mind as well as for the body. Indolence is the surest road re d e lisi Rr E^ vem 


to Vice, as is only too well exhibited in the bistories of pas wd MI knon that in them ae enshrined famous 
pr and Mathadhipaties. Our Tirnvalluvar bas not treasures of literatore and art, while even the secreta of 
orgotten to give the question its due value and has modern knowledge are capable of being communicated 
treated fully of Wealth and Happiness, aud of the proper thereby in an idiom and in phrases, which will be under- 


ways for securing, distiibuting or sharing them. His stood b illions: negli 
famous sister, Auvaiyar was equally precise iff het ins. og a7 une of peoplo, to whom our English terma 


tractions, She has asked people to go beyond the urging and ideas will never be anything but an unintelligible 
seas in search of Wealtb,but has cautipned them at thesame Jergon. My second reason iseven wider in ita application. 
time never to use any harmful means. The acquiring of What is the greatest danger in India; what is the 

money itself is no vice, but, even as the English proverb of suspicion, superstition, outbreak 8, .0rimes, and abo. 
pats M the love of (thirst for) money ie the root of all evil. of much.of agrarian discontent and sufferi g among the 


* Tg 
*- masses ? It is ignorance. And what is the only antidgte to 
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History of Tamil Literature. 


(Continued from page 254 of vol. IV). 
CHAPTER XVII. 
MANICKA VA'CHAKAR. 
Sometime before the birth of Christ. 


Mánicka Vachakar, one of the greatest poets and saints 
that ever flourished in the world, was chronologically 
the foremost of the four famous apostles of the Saiva 
creed. He seems to have flourished earlier than the 
last professors of the Madura Academy. He, thus 
preceded the Bard of all times, namely, ‘Tiruvalluvar, 
the author of the sacred Kural. 


The evidence for giving him such an anterior 


date is as follows 

Kalladar, a member of the Madura Academy at the 
time of Tiruvalluvar's advent in :Reir midst, refers to 
him morethan once in his imperishaBle work, Kalla 
dam.* With deference to Mánicka  Váchakar he 
does not refer to him by name but styles him 
as nn anber (devotee) im whose interests God 


. Bome hasty critics hold without assiguing any satisfactory 


evidence that the work Kalladom is spurious. A refutation will 
be found later in our skctch of Kalladar's career. 


| “MADRAS, ‘NOVEMBER & DECEMBER 1901. 


f No. 6&5 


Siva appeared as a groom.* In another placet 
he refers to a sport of Siva which is enlarged 
with poetic embellishments in Mansumanda padalam 
of Tiruvilayádal Puranam. This feat which is annual- 
ly commemorated as the J- Gg weravss Pad 
wew at Madura forms an important portion in the 
history of our sacred poet. 


Secondly, Mavicka Váchakar was engaged in a 
religious controversy with the Buddhists, as the out- 
come of which, they all beeame converts to the Saiva 
faith. The disputants are clearly mentioned to have 
come from Ceylon where the religion of Buddha was * 
implanted as early as the time of Asoka, that is, 
about the middle of the third century B. C. (250 B. C.) 
Thus there is much ground for thinking that during 
the time of Mánicka Vácpakar, the religion of Buddha 
had ngt gained any strong footing in Southern India, 
as the Baddhistic opponents of the Saiva creed had 
to come for the religious discussion from Ceylon 
where it gáíned ascendancy. A perusal of vs sù 
ur ®, composed in the first century of the Christian 
era, manifests however, that Buddhism was prosper- 
ing in peace, and there is no shadow of any evidence 


© 96th ahaval. 
+ 49th &haval. 
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of religious animosity at the time. But there was 
much commendable religious toleration, as the 
Pandyas, the Cholas and the Cheras allowed all 
religions to Bourish under their patronage and held 
the clergy in great veneration. Thus by the time of 
Tiruvalluvar and the contemporary academic staff of 
the Madura College, the religion of Buddha had lost 
its virulency towards the Vedic creeds and likewise 
the Vedic creeds such as Saivism, &c., had grown 
tolerant towards the alien religion.* 


We must at least grant a century for allowing the 
furiously opposed religions to recognise mutually 
their respective importance. Thus as Tiruvalluvar 
flourished towards the close of the first Century A.D., 
St. Manicka Váchakar might have lived about the 
close of the first Century B. C., that is to say some- 
time before the birth of Christ. 


Thirdly, it is quite difficult to find any eminent 
writer woo lived later than Tiruvalluvar that was not 
indebted to him.  Silappatikáram, Manimékhalai, 
Jivaka Chintawani, Ramayanim and a host of other 
important works have all borrowed from the Sacred 
Kural. Neither in Tiruvachakam nor in Tirucchit- 
trambalakkovaiyar of Manicka Vachakar could we 
trace any influence from the store-house of human 
wisdom, namely, the imperishable Kural. 


The following stanza from Amis gst, 


arem arius Cos Bois grr 
urh r Our oesi uad Aua 
ure» Cawugh qmiwswu DA c) 
tsp orod CusiyMs CurpAGu 

seems to have a parallel thought to Valluvar’s distich, 
Grveu seAhsOsr Yuu yiupsesoG p 
wy .u Gur OShar sy 


if we recognise the genuineuess of the interpretation 
of Parimélalagar. ‘I'he common comparison in each 
case is the impossibility of a freshly-hatched young of 
a bird to yet back to its previous egg-life. Tiruvallu- 
var employs he comparison, if we may give credit to 
Parimélalayar’s interpretation, by way of illustrating 
the impossibility of tLe revival of a dead man; whereas 
priesthood, gained an upper hand in the Tamil land and tried by fair 
meane or foul to crush tbe Vedic creeds into oblivion. The Jains 
and the Buddhiate were great political schemers. Proselytiam was 
their aim und in their anxiety to propagate their religions they sank 


into degeneracy forgetting the noble example of the founder of 
their faith, Buddha. It was at this stage that Sta. Gnanasambandar 


and Appar appeared. 


the saint Mánicka Vachakar compares the eter.al 
freedom from the clutches of the mortal coil, which he 
requests at God’s hands, to the bird’s tinal libera- 
tion from the shell. Thus the comparison serves 
4 higher purpose in the case of Váthavüradigal. 
If one bad borrowed from the other, he should be 
Tiruvalluvar. In all probability Tiruvalluvar might 
never have intended such a comparison. By gc 
ew; he should have simply meant a bird's nest as 
several Sangham poets have done. The liberation 
of the life from the body is generafly compared in 
Naladyar and other ancient works to the bird 
abandoning its nest. (sc:»e»u in the sense of egg, 
seems to have crept into the lexicons, only after the 
highly ingenious interpretatior of the distich quoted 
above Even this interpretation, we fear, Pariméla- 
lagar should have imported into the distich from Tiru- 
váchakam. A decidedly parallel thought to another 
of Valluvar’s epigramatic verses © curs, however, in 
Tiruvachakam. The last three verses, namely, 


epu «bos Asri wpuure Quei SQ 
ug cire eoi 05D sr Dp ana 
uu Gurrex és ur guiar empor quu 
from Sq@eiser%e and the lines, 
us s deese uppp sre ob dier p 
QuaO ses O,enrsQs Qrar or srs Garg gabt 
correspond much in diction and thought to 
Lips undue uber sy obe po 
ugs ubp d. LG 
of Tiruvalluvar. This is a thought known to all 
sages; Manicka Vachakar, Tiruvalluvar, Nammálvár, 
Tirumülar and several others use it. There is also a 


proverb pervalent with sages; goog u£G pef gy ipp 
«98. Hence there need be no borrowing of this idea. 


In addition to these, there is a tradition that the 
saint's l'irucchittambalakkovaiyar was criticised by the 
academical staff, and Kalladam was the outcome of 
an attempt in defence of the melodrama, It is not easy 
to say anything decidedly of the tradition. That the 
sage Mánicka Vachakar flourished during the clasei- 
cal times is obvious from the fact that ancient com- 
mentators such as Nacchinarxkiniyar and Pérásiriyar 
quote freely from Tiruvachakam and Koóvaiyár, while 
they hesitate to refer to the writings of the Devaram 
hymners, whose works sre also undoubtedly worthy 
models of dignified diction. The commentators took as 
support for their commentaries on academical works, 
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ouly the ancient classics of the Tamil literature, that 
is, works of the Madura academy. Thus we have 
ample ground to believe that Tiruvachakam and 
Kovaiyar are productions of the third scademy 


It may, however, be argued that, as the saint refers 
in Kovaiyár, Stanza 20, to works investigated by the 
academy inthe past tense, he might have flourished 
after the extinction of the academy. This may be true 
if the academy had only a short period of existence ; 
but, as we have seen already, the academy was in 
existence for a very long period which goes much be- 
yond a thousand years. The past tense of the word 
4655 would simply indicate that the saint 
referred tc the work. already investigated by the 
staff of professors who conducted the literary sessions 
before his time. 


Now to come to his life. It is a great misfortune 
that neither Sekkilar nor any other ancient writer 
contributed to the saint’s biography. If the poet had 
been one o: the sixty-three canonised saints of 
the Saivas, we would have had a critical sketch 
of his holy career from the pen of Sekkilar, 
the renowned and critical bard who sang the 
glory of the saints, in one of the most venerable 
monuments of Tamil Literature, namely, the Peria- 
puranam. The biography furnished by Kadavul 
Mahamunivar, which seems to be the oldest* ia no 
doubt fall of details but lacks historical insight. 
Paranjotimunivar's sketch of the sage’s life in his 
famous Tiruvilayádal Puranam evinces rare scholar- 
ship and knowledge of divine philosophy, but, the 
account is not elaborate enough at the end, as 
the biographer's aim was merely to dopict the 
sports of Siva as far as they concerned Madura. For 
guidance, the two works may be profitably utilised by 
the student of the history of Tamil Literature, pro- 
vided be carefully weighs the two versions in the 
light of the autobiography furnished, though with- 
out any intention, by the sage in his two imperishable 
monuments of Tamil Literature, namely, Tiruva- 
chakam and Tirucchittrambala Kovaiyár. Neither 
Vathavürar Puranam, ror the cantos in Tiruvilaiyadal 
Puranam dwelling on the saint’s life, evince sufficient 
evidence Of historic acumen on the part o^ those 
biographers. The life of the sage on a reliable 
historical basis is indeed a desideratum. 


© At the most this biography is only 300 years old. 
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After this preamble let us proceed to describe the 
holy career of the great sage without doing any 
violence to historical veracity. 


The Sage Mánicka Váchakur seems to have sprung 
from an ancient Brahmin dynasty who supplied the 
Pandya with men of rare acumen Tor prime-minieter- 
ship.* As a boy the sage should have exhibited signs 
of rare precocity. He was given the highest. 
education in Tamil Literature for which he had always 
the greatest fascination. His precocity enabled him 
to digest the subtlest principles of religion even at 
an yearly age and by the age of sixteen his education 
received its consummation. His erudition and the 
consequent growth of his intellect soon spread far and 
wide and reached the ears of the Pand ya. The Pandyat 
sent for the precocious youth and after an ex- 
amination of his capacity conferred cn him the 
nom-de-plume Tennavan Brahmarayan (=the Bra- 
hmin king of the Pandya) and requested the young 
sage who was then only vighteen years of age to 
accept ‘he prime-ministership of his kingdom. 
Out of deference to the king’s request and partly on 
the belief that he could attain the wisdom of the 
world in such a situation, Vathaviradigal deigned to ac- 
cept the offer. The king entertained very bigh expecta- 
tions of his young prime-minister and resigned the 
whole burden of the sovereignty into the sage's hands : 
the young minister performed his functions with 
great prudence and never grew elated at his high 
situation. The prime-ministership was, rather, a bur- 
den to him as his mind yearned after a true Spiritual 
guru (=deliverer), who could by his graceful glance 
disentangle his soul from the ceaseless miseries to 
which it had been subject in ita oft-repeated incarna- 
tions. 


There were then in existence all the sukools of 
philosophy, namely,Atheism, Materialism and Idealism 
side by side with the alien religious, Buddhism and its 
cognate creeds ; none coald please him ; they were all 
hindrances in his way, they seem to have engaged his 
attention but were powerless to arrest the march of hig 
mind which was resolvud upon the attainment of salya- 
tion through a fit deliverer. It is quite certain, however, 
-O Manicka Vachakar is &poken of 


gotram £e. a dynasty of Brahmins 
selected by the king. 


+ lt is unsafe to consider him to be Ariinardane ou the strength 
of the Tiruvilaipáda! Puranam, as the ancient Tamil ki the 
Pandyas, the Cholasa and the Cheras all bore usually, names of pure 
Tamil origin, Refer for imatance to Silappatikaram, Pattuppátta 
and other academic treatises. 


mn PENNA iuis, 
sae Brahmin of Amattiys 
from whom ministers were 


that he enjoyed the pleasures of the world, such har 
royal pomp and company with the fair sex ; but he 
never lost himself in them.* He considered them merely 
as cravings of bis physical frame and never indulged 
in them with his full heart.t It is in this sense that 
we ought to construe the vehement outbursts of 
deprecations he pours upon his past-self, after 
he became a blessed being through the grace of Siva. 
In his leisurely moments, he was mostly engaged 
in conference with philosophers, men of erudition 
and sages, He was as it were a bee fluttering aer 
every flower for gathering honey. He grew wiser 
everyday but his unquenchable thirst for finding a 
spotless guru through whom he hoped to attain sal- 
vation ever preyed upon his soul, 

After some years lapsed thus, he was summoned 
before the Pandyan king to carry out:a mission. "l'he 
royal stable was, in a poor condition for want of pro- 
per horses News had come, then, that a beautiful 
train of magnificent chargers had arrived at Tiruppa- 
yanturai from the Aryan land, probably, from Arabia 
which is all along famous for its rare breed of horses. 
Vathavüradigal (the name by which the poet was 
known before he was blessed by Siva) was entrusted 
with an enormous treasure of gold to purchase a troop 

- of beautiful horses for the cavalry of the king's regi- 
ment. He setóut with all the pomp suitable to his digni- 
iy in the midst of a gorgeous company. When he was 
reaching the spot known as Tirupperunturai (beanti- 
ful great harbour), he experienced an unaccountable 
ecstacy which increased at every step. In a cool 
grove, he observed a holy Brahmin Sage seated under 
the shade of a Kurunda tree, surrounded by disciples 
of rare devotion,chanting te Vedic hymns in praise of 
the great Guru, whom he afterwards understood to 
be.God Siva Himself in vorporal frame. The yearning 
young ninister's heart-strings were touched with 
indescribable pathos, and he ran towards the great 
Preceptorin eager haste as a thirsty man at the 
sight of fresh cold water. ‘The young aspirant was 

o doubt quite ripe by his stoicism ( 2 1ndifference to 
ain and pleasure, known in Tamil as QCD Owr) 


* It ie not positively known whether our enge was a bachelor or 
a married man while he was in the servicesgof the Pandyn. 


+ Such a state of mind is quite possible : refer, for instance, to 
aisr Ping Oru a0 gy Or sage uee T $05 
ssi va Danés io Cuore iQ s —diisawrnLá 
an fo elo uim g u$ mesa abe ater gy 


At Beo Fiiss aver, (Upa 6 cg eer) 
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to be introduced to God's grace. The sight of the 
Preceptor whose person as well as the persons of the 
surrounding devotees which appeared in all efful- 
gence by virtue of the holy ashes and rudraksha beads 
with which they were decorated, enticed his miud. The 
ministep melted from head to foot with love which 
overpowered his reason. He quite lost sight of the 
errand on which he was sent and prostrated himself, 
losing all balance of mind like an uprooted palm trce, 
at the sacred feet of the Holy Deliverer. God Siv», the 
Guru, with great condescension raised him up and 
embraced hiin with paternal tenderness; all the worl- 
dly shackles were at once unloosed. The Awighty 
cast a glance of grace upon the pious youth and 
placed His Holy Feet upon his head. He, then, placing 
His hands upon the head of the ripe aspirant ex- 
plained the mystic meaning of the five powerful letters 
which formed the name of divinity, namely, Siraya- 
nama. The prime-minister was at once transformed into 
a blessed sage, and in gratitude, he began to sing the 
glory of Siva in heart-melting strains. The incalcula- 
ble value of the thoughts and the charm of the dictjon 
in which they were garbed secured fór Váthavuradi- 
gal, the ever-memorable name of Mánicka Váchakar 
(— he whose sentences are rubies) at the hands of God 
Siva. Mánicka Váchakar was, however, not allowed 
to enjoy the ecstatic sight for any length of time. The 
Divine Preceptor, who was come purposely to the 
spot for the redemption of the ripe sage, vanished 
with His holy train after .intimating His pious 
disciple of His departure. The treasure in his 
possession was spent in the construction of a tem- 
ple, on the spot where he was graced, as well as in 
relieving the distress of devout mendicants. The 
Pandyan king soon came to understand the deeds of 
his young prime-minister and forthwith sent for him 
for reprimanding him. The blessed young poet has- 
tened to Madura and on interviewing the king assur- 
ed him that the horses would come on a certain day in 
the month of Avani. God Siva, whose sports are not 
easily explicable, metamorphosed a good lot of the 
foxes of the jungle into magnificent chargers guided 
by the inferior gods who were disguised as grooms, 
Somasundara (the local name ot God Siva at Madura) 
mounted upon the most majestic of the breed and 
appeared like a Horse Merchant leading them to the 
metropolis of the Pandya. 


Let us describe the situation of Saint Manicka 
Váchakar. His intimate friends and relatives teased 
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olly and pronounced his act- 
lient and dangerous to the 
d friends. The poet's trans- 
s it was upon:the form of his 
»perunturai, was not in the 
orldly wisdom; he hashed 
ng that he was quite pre- 
punishment that may await 
aoment, forget Siva, The king 
ig the arrival of tho horses, 
gree of suspicion. Provident- 
y; the king with his courtiers 
loud of dust afar, followed 
ifening tread of horses. In 
re at the gutes of his palace. 
believe bis eyes; on eeeing 
red with speechless delight ; 
:d the value he paid for them 
‘he sight of the Divine groom 
unconsciously his hands rose 
the Groom ; he felt ashamed at 
ained his self. Mánicka Vácha- 
that it was God Siva that ap- 
| for his sake was all love at the 
lyan kiug presented the Efful- 
garment which the Horseman 
His whip. The king con- 
ud the sage consoled him by 
etiquette in vogue with the 
1€ Aryan land. The horses 
o the king, the Mysterious 
ong with His retinue, the 
z became all the more endeared 
whom he rewarded profusely 
s promise; but the sage re- 
nth much indifference as he 
of all eartbly joys. Atthe dead 
»hosed jackale assumed their 
ich havoc in the royal stable 
ral horses that belonged to the 
howl at which the town awoke. 
lat the tgck played on him and 
vehemently and handed him 
His officers who were privileged 
ire till he could pay back the 
ie sage was led to the hot sands 
iich runs past by M&dura, and 
d by the king's officers, God 
t brook the ill-treatment ; all of 


a sudden was the river in a furious inundation. The 
irresistible flood rolled like an ocean in the bed of the 
river Vaigai*and threatened the city with speedy de- 
struction. , On the order of the bewildered king, the 
southern bank of the river was apportioned out to the 
citizens for the construction of An embankment to 
protect the city from the flood. A certain portion of 
the bank fell to the lot of a devout matron whose 
head was silvered over with age and whose vocatiott 
was the sale of the powdery diet (pittu— i$. G). God 
Somasundara Himself copdesceuded to become her 
workman and bore mud. The whole of the embank- 
ment was finished excepting the portion allotted to the 
poor matron, the pittu-seller. The breach in the 
dike was growing wider and wider. The indifferent 
workman was brought to the presence of the 
Pandya who in his rage whipped the disguised God. 
"the Divine workman vanished emptying the contents 
of the basket of mud into the breach which at once glos- 
ed. The king got alarmed and from above sprang the 
divine asgri “ You little know the merits of Mánicka 
Váchakar for whose sake We metamorphosed the foxes 
of the jungle into horses; he spent yourunsallied treasure 
for your good iu all charitable ways; you oppre-sed 
him further and We sent this flood to endanger the 
safety of your city ; and for the sake of the devout old 
dame, We have appeared asa Workman in tattered 
attire and condescended to receive your caning.” The 
bewildered king bemoaned his unwisdom which pre- 
vented him from rightly understanding the greatness 
of his minister. He went with much submissive 
veneration to the Sage Mánicka Váchakar and re- 
quésted pardon for his injudicious treatment and im- 
plored him to resume the government of his land. The 
sage readily forgave bim amd said tbat he could no 
more be his prime-minister as he bad a divine er- 
rand to go to Chidambaram. After touring ovér some 
of the important shrines of his much beloved Pandyan 
kingdom gracing them with hig heart-melting strains, 
he marched towards the north and after wor- 
shipping the shrines fuch as Tiravaror, Kalukkun- 
trath (= the Hill of the Eagie) Annamalai, came to 
the much-coveted spot of Chidambaram. 


On «approaching tlte precincts of this celestial city, 
he experienced an inward light which buoyed up his 
spirits to the highest pitch of ecstacy. On entering the 
holy shrine of Lord Natesa, his whole frame melted 
into divine love and he stood Speéchless, his eyes 
pouring streams of tears on either side, and at inter- 
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vals few and far between, the words, ‘S iva Siva Potri’ 
escaped from his bewitghed lips. He became an ob- 
ject of pity to the common mob, while to the really 
wise he was an object of great admiration When he 
was restored to his full senses, he composed two pati- 
gams (short poems of 10 stanzas) glorifving the Lord 
Natesa's wystic dance; thse patigams known as 
Koittruppatigams ave unparalleled as divine pane- 
gyrics both for their pathos and truths of divine 
philosophy. After feasting his eyes to bewitchment by 
witnessing the Natsraja’s Hqly Dance he repaired to 
a hermitage close by for undisturbed contemplation. 


Meanwhile a host of Buddhist monks came all the 
way from Ceylon, to uproot, as they thought, the Saiv a 
faith which was a stumbling block to the progress of 
their religion, Its very fame kindled thei* indignatio n ; 
they came down to the ancient shrine’ of Chidamba - 
ram for a religious controversy. The Brahms of 
the shrine "got bewild-red as they had very little 
trust in their ability to contend with the learned monks 
from Ceylon. They went in a body to the hermitage 
of oun blessed sage and requested him to quell the 
arrogance of the vain monks; he condescended to 
casry out their earnest request, His holiness ordered 
a screen to be put up in order that he might not see the 
wretched faces of the impudent disputants. The 
controversy went on and the haughty monks were 
unable to give any satisfactory reply to the question 
of salvation advanced by the sage. Failure brought 
on impious wrath which led them to profitless upbraid- 
ing of the Saiva faith. The sage was roused to 
righteous indignation and the blabbering monks lost 
the power of their impious tongue; the eminence of the 
Saiva faith was established oh a strong basis, when, 
at the blessing of the sage, the dumbness of the 
maiden daughter of the Cliola who was present at the 
controversy was remedied. She began to answer the 
queries of objection * to what apparently seemed as 
irreconciliable&raits in God Siva’s sports. The tongue- 
tied Buddhists threw away theiv red garbs, received 
the holy ashes at tke hands of the sage, and became 
devout monks of the Saiva faith, 

After thus vanquishinz the Buddhist faith, our 
sage repaired again to his hermifage to pass his days 
in undisturbed contemplation in gblitude. One "day 
God Siva appeared before him as an old mendicant 
Brahmin from Madura and expressed that He had 


~ |—— anne 
* The poet reduced the yneriea of objertiona and the answers 
thereunto into a poem which is known as 345r, 


specially come to see him from such a great distance 
on account of the fascination which his ‘marvellous 
strains had produced in hin, After thus introducing 
Himself to the cage, He requested the poet to sing 
his hymns again in ordez that He might commit them 
to writing. St. Manicka Váchakar agreed to the 
preposal and began to recite the poems sung by him, 
This done, the Mendicant 
another request which was that the poetic saint should 

compose a Kovai (melodrama) in honor of Lord 

Nataraju —the great God of Chittrambalam (Chidam- 
baram). This short exquisite Love Poem of four 
hundred quatrains was spontaneously composed. and 
as the stanzas were recited they were committed to 
writing by the Divine Hand, The disguised God took 
leave of the devoteeand suddenly vanished. St.Mánicka 
Vachakar inferred that God Himself had come to him 
and sent downstreams of tearsfrom his snraptured eyes 
for the divine condescension. Next morning when the 

Tillaivàl Antanar ‘the 3,000 Brahinin worshippers of 

the Shrine) opened the Shrine for early worshio, a 

book containing Tiruvachakam and Tirucchittrayn- 

baiakkovaiyar was found on the pedestal of Lori 

Nataraja. When the book was opened they found 
that at the end, it bore the divine signature s# paw 
BOsOppivepae_unt wsap w. The astonished 
Brahmins atter praising the Lord Na:araja for his con- 
descension went up in a body to invite the sage to tell 
him of the ineident and request him,to explain the 
Holy Scriptures. St. Manika Vachakar readily came 
to the shrine, and when requested by the enraptured 
assembly to furnish them with an authoritative expo- 
sition of the invaluable scriptures, he simply advanced 
towaris Lord Nataraja within the Wisdom Hall, 
pointing to the Image ot Lord Natesa as the ouly 
meaning of his rapturous strains. On approaching 
the Sacred Idol, the corporal ‘frame of our sage was 
absorbed in divinity and became 
the mortals present. 


over-anxious pressed 


invisible to 
This indeed is the true beati- 
fication of the human soul! our Sage was thirty-two 


years of age when he truly ‘shuffled off his mortal 
coil’ once for all. 


S. A. Pusara Kotcnou Piltar +... 
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The Svetasvatara Upanishad. 
(Continued from page 21). 


We may therefore state that the Svetasvatare 
Upanishad is n genuine Upanishad of the Black 
Yajur Veda, and is oue of the oldest. of its kind. It 
is not a Sectarian Upanishad, [t more properly be- 
longs to the Yoga Pada «tage of teaching, though the 
otlier Padas are also briefly touched and alluded to. 
It exponnds both a theoretic philosophy and a prac- 
tical religion, all-comprehensive and all-embracing ; 
a system which was at once Sankhya and Yoga, 
dualistic and monistic, and appealing to all classes 
of society. 

It lays down the distinction of three padarthas or 
categories in clear terms. And these are, God, the 
many souls, and matter or Pasa. 

" Two birds, inseparable. friends, cling to the same 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruits, the other 
looks on without eating" (iv. 6) which is explained in 
less figurative language in the next mantra. 

“Qn the saine tree man (Anisa) sits grieving, im- 
wersed, bewildered, by his own impotence. But 
when he sees the other, Isa, contented, and knows 
His glory, then his grief passes away." 

That this is the Highest teaching of the Rig Veda 
18 pointed out in the next verse. 

'" He who does not know that indestructible Being 
Akshara,) ot the Rig Veda, that Highest Ether 
(Parama Vyomam) wherein all the Gods reside, of 
what use is the Rig Veda to him ? Those only who 
know It rest contented.” 

And need it be pointed ont that the 6th verse is 
itself found in the Rig Veda 1, 164-20) and it is re- 
peated in the Atharva Voda and the passage is so 
popular a one that Katha ;iii. 1) and Mundaka (iii. 11) 

ealso quote it. 

These verses bring out the distinction of God and 
soul, l'sa and Anisa, as the spectator and enjoyer res- 
pectively. 
while encased in the body, tree; but though God is 
immanent in the soul and in the body, yet the works 
and their fruit Jo not cling to Him and taint Him, 
After the due eating of the fruits, the soul knuws the 
greatness of God, and his own insignificance, then 
hic sufferings cease. 

The previous mantra (iv. 5) i» also a famous and 
much debated passage, and it 1s badly translated by 


The sonl enjoys and performs Karma. 


————————. 
Prof, Max Müller. The translation by G. R. 8. Mead 
and Chattopadhyaya is literal and correct, “ Aye, 
that one unbsern (Aja-soul) sleeps in the arms of one 
unborn (nature.Pradhana), enjoying (her of nature, 
red, white, and black), who brings forth multitu- 
dinous progeny like herself. But when her charms 
have been enjoyed, he (sou!) quits her (prakriti) side, 
the unborn other, Anyata) (Lord)."* 

There is absolutely no mistaking this plain state- 
ment of the three Padartas as eternal, as well as 
their relation ; and all three are called Unborn, 4ja 
or uncreated. But the word to be noted here is the 
word * other ‘Anya’ which is almost a technical term 
or catch word to mean God, the Supreme. And it 
occurs again m/V 1». 

Ty the unperishable, and infinite highest Brah- 
man, wherein the two Vidya, f Vignana-Atma) and 
Avidya are hidden, the one, Avidlya, perishes; the 
other, Vidya, is immortal ; but He whe contfols beth 
Vidya and Avidya, is mother Anyatha)” And in 
the subsequent verses, this another is clearly pointed 
to be the only One God, without a second, the ruler of 
all, the generator of all and the supporter (ripener) of 
all. This forms the subject of discussion in the hands of 
Badarayana in I, ii, 21. And the famous passage in 
Brihadaranyaka is referred to. “ He who dwells in 
Atma (Vignana) and different from dtma, whom the 
Atina does not know, whose body Atma is, and who 
pulls ‘rules) Atma within, He is thy Atma, the puller 
within, the immortal” (iii, 7, 92). 

In vi. 6, also, (rod is called the Anya—the other. 
It occurs again in Gita, xv. 17. The: previous verse 
postulates two entities oh matter and soul, and the 
next verse proceeds to postulate “ another." “ But 
there is another, namely, the Sirpreme Being, called 
Paramatma, who being the everlasting Ishwaray and 
pervading the three worlds, sustains them.” That the 
very uee ofethe word is solely to emphasise God's 
transcendeacy over the world of matter nd of 
souls, as against people who onla postulaced two 
Padarthas, or would identity God, the supreme Ish- 
wara, with matter or soul, is fully hrought out in the 
uext verse. 


* As I transcend the perishable ( Pradhana) and as 
l am higher than even the Imperishable (soul) I 


———— a 
* [f we read “ he quits her side, for che ethe»" makea the sense 


complete. 
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am celebrated in the world and sung in the Vedas as 
Purwshol tama." 


The commonest fallacy that is committed when the 
eternality of matter and souls is postulated, is in 
fancying that this in any way affects God's trans- 
cendency and immanency. '"lhough He pervades all 
and envelopes all, creates and sustains and takes 
them back again into Himself, though He is the God 
in the fire, the God in the water, the God who has 
entered the whole world, in plants and trees and ia 
every thing else, (ii. 17) yet He stands behind all 
time &nd all persons, (vii, 16), end is beyond all 
tatras: (Verse 15.) 


“ He is the one God, (Eko Deva), hidden in all be- 
ings, all pervading, the Antaratma of all things, 
watching over ull works, dwelling ip all beings, the 
witnese, the perceiver, the Only One, Nirguna (Being) 
(vi, 11). And in Verse 16, he is called the first cause, 
bimeelf oncauced, the all knower, the waster of Na- 
ture dnd Man. And by the supreme statemept “ Ekohi 
Rugra nedvitiyaya tasthe, (There is only One Rudra, 
they do not allow a second,) the complete subordina- 
tjon of all other things to Him is clearly postulated. 
There is nothing elre in His presence, as no Asat can 
subsist in the Fresence of the Sat, as no darkness 
cen subsist in the presence of light. And Light, he is 
called (iii, 12) the Light, by which all other lights, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars and the lightnings 
are lighted, (vi. 14) aid He is the great Purusha, like 
the Sun in lustre, beyoud darkness. (iii. 8.) 


There is only one other passage which we have to 
quote while we tre dealing with the three eternal 
postulates of this Upanishad. hese are the Verses 
B and 9in the first Adhyaya itself, In these also 
the dfstinetions berween the Supreme God, and the 
bound woul, as Fea and Anisa, Gna, and Agna, and 
the third, |:)adbana, Unborn though perishable and 
ever changing, are finely drawn. 


In dealing wih the persovality of God, who is 
called in the Upanishads, as Deva, Hara, Vasi, Siva, 
Purusha, Brahman, Paramatma, Iva, and Ishwara,&c., 
we have to remark that the Upamiskad wales to disg- 
tinction between a Higher anda Lower Brahman ; 
rather, there are no statements made about the Lower 
God or Gods, except one verse in V.3, where the 
Supreme Lord &nd°Mahatma, is said to have created 
he Lords, and Brahma or Hiranyagarbha is referred 


to as such, a lord. But every statement made to God, 
by any of the names, we have mentioned above, clearly 
refers to the one, without a second, the Highest 
Brahman, whe) is also Nirguna. And in various pas- 
sages, this Highest Being is said to create, sustain 
and destroy the worlds. What some of these people 
would not believe is, how a Being addressed as Hara 
and Siva, Isa and Jshwara could be the Nirguna Ab- 
solute Brahman. And they freqnently associate this 
name with the Rudra or Siva of the Hindu Trinity, 
But it will be news to these people that even the 
Rudra of the Trinity is Nirguna and not Saguna. 
Absolutely no passage could be found in any of the 
Upanishads or even in the Puranas and the Itihasas, 
in which even the trinity Siva or Rudra is called 
Sagune. Saguna means having Bodies (qualities) 
formed out of Prakriti, and when Prakriti is itself 
resolved into its original condition and reproduced by 
this trinity Rudra, this prakriti could not act as his 
vestment. 

But more than this, the Rudra and Siva of our 
Upanishad is clearly set forth in other Upanishads 
as the fourth, chaturtam and Turiyám, transcending 
the trinity ; and the secundless, 


“Satyam Guanam, Anaptam Brahma, 
Ananda Rupam, Amritam Yad Vibhuti, 
Shantam, Shivam Adraitam.” 
" Shivam, shantam, Advaitam (Teit éd 
Chaturtham, manyante," (Ramatapini ). 
“ Dhyayeteesanam, pradhyüyedavyam, 
Sarvamidam, Brahma Visinu Rüdrendrasthe, 
Sarve Samprasuyante, Sarvanichendryanicha ; 
Sahebhutaih Nakaranam Karanam Dháta Dhyüte 
Keranantu Dhyeynh Sarvaiswarya Sampannah 
Serveswarah Sambhurakasa Medhye. 

Siva eko Dhyayet : Sivankara, Sarvam 

Anyat Varityaja (Alharva Sikha), 


“ Adc,e the most adorable Isana, Brahma, Vishnu 
Rudra, Indra and others having an origin. All the 
senses originate with the clements. The first cause 
and cause of caases has no origin. The Bestower of all 
prosperity, the Lord of all, Sambhu, He should be 
contemplated in the middle of the Akasa. ..Siva 
the one alone, should be contemplated; the Door 
of Good; All else should be given up." (Atharva 
Sikha) “ The mystical and immutable one, which 
being composed of three letters A., U., M., signify suc- 
cessively, the three Vedas, the three states of life 

LI T i i ted Hin 
nan cris Nadine lop cueing tint sei Hinds 
that he has no good practical religion and we kindly invite p 


attention to this paper, and then judge for hi i 
Hindu Philosophy and Religion ia, after all, A Liu. idis 
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dagrau Swapna, and Sushupti), the three worlds 
(heaven, he!l and earth) three gods (Brahma, Vishnu 
and Rudra) and by its nasal sound (Ardhamatra) is 
indicutive of thy fourth office as the Supreme Lord of 
all (Parameswara)? ever expresses and seta forth thy 
collective forms." (Mahimna Stotra). And the same mis- 
take is committed by outsiders in suppposing that the 
God of the Saivas is only one of the trinity. Any 
book in Tamil and Sanskrit taken at random will at 
once disillusion him, and he will find that-the only 
God held up for the highest worship is the highest 
Nirzuna Parama Siva, and not one of the trinity. 
Great confusion is caused in the use of the worde 
Nirganat and Saguna, by translating them into im- 
personal and personal respectively. And Europeans 
themselves are not agreed as to the use of these. words. 
According to Webster, the word ‘ personal’ implies 
limitation, but other eminent persons like Emerson, 
Lotze, &c., say there is no such implication. Till 
the acceptation of these words are therefore settled, 
we should not make confusion worse confounded, by 
rendering Nirguna and Saguna, as Impersonal and 
Personal. 

So far, there can be no doubt on the nature of the 
God-head described in our Upanishad, 

** When there was no darkness, nor day nor night, 
nor Sat, nor Asat, then Siva alone existed ‘Siva eva 
Kevalah). That is the absolute, that the adorable 
(condition) of the Lord. From that too had come 
forth the wisdom of old—(gnanasakti). (iv, 18). 

“He ie the eternal and infinite, Unborn Being, 
Partless, action-léss, tranquil, without taint, without 
fault, the Highest Bridge to Immortality (vi. 19). 
He is the cause-less first cause, the all-knower, the all- 
pervader, the creator, sustainer and liberator of the 
world, the end and aim of all Religion and of all philo- 
sophy, He is the Ishwara of Ishwaras, Maheshwara, 
the God supreme of Gods, the King of kings, the 
Supreme of the supreme, the Isa of the Universe" 
(vi. 7.) 

There is one other matter to be considered in the 
nature of the Divine Personality. God is spoken of 
both in masculine and in neuter, and that in the 
same verse, a peculiarity which is noticeable in 


* A Chrietian missionary writing to the Christian College Maga: 
zine wonders how Vemana, the famous Telugn poet, could speak of 
biva as other than the Hindu triad, Brahma, Viebnu and Rudra. Cf., 
Bartrihari's S&takas for the popular conception of Siva 

+ By Nerguna, we mean ‘without Prekritio qualities’ and by 
Saguna ` clothed in Prakritic qualities’, And God could therefore b 
hoth Nirvuna and Persona! iu Emerson's sense. 


modern Saivaism. And God is addressed in all forms 
as ‘ He’ ‘ She’ and ‘It.’ Sivak, SivA and ' Sivam.’* 
And the reason is not as stated by Prof. Max Müller, 
in his note under Ver. 16, Chapter iii, that the gender 
changes frequently, according as the suthor thinks 
either of the Brahman or its impersonation as “ [sa, 
Lord.” To the Indian whether he addresses his God as 
Siva or Sivam, he is addressing tie same supreme. 
Personality who is neither male nor female nor nenter, 
and there isno jarto him in the sense, as there will be 
to the Christian, who could only think of and address 
God in the Masculine Gender, 

The Upanishad does not recognize any difference 
between the use of ‘ It’ and ‘ Ho,’ and it does not con- 
template that by using ‘ It’ instead of * He,’ a Higher 
Being is reached. 

Coming now to the nature of the soul, as set forth 
In this Upanishad, the first thing to he noticed is that 
the Jiva is very often spoken of as Atma mmply and 
distinguished from God. The other appellation it re- 
ceives aré Purusha, Anisa, Agfa, the Hamsa, Vidya, 
and these are to distinguish it trom the othér, the 
Paramatma, the Parama Purusha, Isa and Gia. 

This soul is bound, because heis not God (i. 8) 
because he is ignorant of himself, and of the self 
within him, (the Antaratma). This sow! is not self- 
dependent (i, 2). This soul is confined in the Pura 
(city-body) of nine gates, 1. e., is limited and ‘ flutters 
about,’ is changeable, and he enjoys the fruits, plese 
sures and pains, (even pains aro a pleasure to him, 
the ignorant soul) and fondly clings tothe body, and 
performs karma (iii, 18, iv. 5 and 6.) 

* Bat he who is endowed with qualities, and pere 
forms Karma that are to boar fruit and enjoys the 
reward of whatever he has done, migrates through 
his own works, the lord of life, assuming all^ forms, 
led by the three gunas and the three pathe” (vi. 7). 

And yet this soul is of the image of God, is infinite 
and brilliant like the Sun, endowed with Tchcha and 
Gnana, and is sinless. 


The Supreme One who witnesses all his doings, 
dwelling within him, without Himself being taiated 
by th» centact, helps to secure the ripening of his 
mala, and waits til the soul attains to that condition 
of perfect balancing ın good and evil, (v. 5) by the 
performance of Chariya, Kriya and Yoga (good works, 
Peaance and meditation) with love and knowledge and 


© Sivam in Sanecrit, they say, is not the neuter of Siva. But 
&omehow this neuter form is quite prevalent in Tamil. 
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the syllable Pranava, he is blessed by the Lord (i. 6,) 
and God's grace descends on him (vi. 21 and iii, 20) 
ard he knows and sees, with Manas (the supreme 
grace of God—the spirituel eye) (v. 14) ' The Puru- 
ebem Mahaptem Adityá Vainam, tamasah parastat,’ 
and bis fetters (Pasa) fall off, and sufferings cease 
and be euters the Bliss of the Supreme Brahman, and 


Eternal Peace. 


That Ishwara Prasadam (iii. 20) or Anugraham 
or grace is necessary isa common belief of the people, 
and this doctrine is not peculiar to this Upanishad 
alone. The Katha Upanishad puts the same doctrine 
in much stronger language, “That Self (God) can- 
not be gained by the Veda, nor by understanding, 
nor by much learning. He whom Self (God) chooses, 
by him the self (God) can be gained, " (T. 2. 23) ; but 
even the supreme Almighty (God) cannot help him, 
if he had 30t turned away from wickedness, and is 
not tranquil, subdued and at rest, dedicating (Arpa- 
nam), àll his words’ deeds and thoughts to God, (i. 24.) 

That the doctrine of Bhakti is found well set forth 
in the oldest Upanishads and the Vedas will be ap- 
parent by reading the texts collated by Dr. Muir in 
his learned “Metrical translations from Sanskrit” 
under the heading of ‘Shraddha and Bhakti’ By 
the way, tbis Sharaddha and Bhakti is not to be 
understood as a manifestation of feeling only at one 
stage of man's spiritual evolution and unnecessary 
at another stage, but this love is essential to the 
aspirant whether he isa Dásamargi, Satputramargi, 
Yogamargi or Gnenamargi. That these four paths 
grow one out of the other and are not independent, 
and each one of these is nradly possible to reach 
without going through the lower rungs of the ladder, 
we have already pointed out above. 

The Upanishads, all of them, discuss the particular 
Upasana or Upasanas which are required for the tal- 
vation of the bound soul, and these Upasanas are 
called also Vidyas 


Of these various Vidyas, what 1s called the Dahara 
Upasana or Vidya is the most favoured of all the 
Upasa;:as in the Swetaswatara and Chandopya. Brih- 
adaranyaka, Katha, Mundaka ard Kaivalya, Atharva 
Sikha and in the Bhagavad Gita 


The references to this Highest Yoga practice are 
most numerous in tue Upanishads and the sameness 
vf the various references form the subject of a discus- 
sion in the Vedanta Sutras (iii. 8. 23.) 
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The famous passages are what occur in the Chan- 
dogya Upanishad, commencing with the sentences 
“ There ia the city * of Brahman” (viii. 1. 1.) “ All this 
is Brahman.” (iii. 14. 1to 4). This worship cr Yoga, 
consists in the aspirant contemplating, in his heart, 
the Supzeme one, as the Person of Ligbt and as 
Akasa, as Satchidananda Parameshwara, with the 
particular formula that “God is in all beings and all 
beings are in God.” And various synonyms are used 
to denote this heart of man, such as Dahara (subtle) 
Guha (cave), Pundarika (lotus), Brahmapura (city: 
Hrid (heart). 

And the meaning of the words Akasa, and Vyoma 
has also to be carefully noted. "They are synonymous 
and do not mean the Bhuta Akasa, nor the Mayasakti 
or Avidya, but as interpreted by the Puranas them- 
selves, they mean Chit, or Gnana, or, Light or Grace, 
which is the Parasakti of the Supreme Ishwara. That 
this Akasa is Chit and not Achit, is further proved by 
the phrases, Chitakasa and Chidambara, and this Chit- 
Sakti is the Devatma-Sakti of our Upanishad, which 
is inherent and concealed in him. (i.3) and the 
supreme Sakti, which is revealed as manifold, inherent 
(Sva) and manifesting as Kriya and Gnana (vi, 8). It 
is this which is called Uma, and Light and Bhargast 
and Savitri and Gayatri. And wheu we understand 
therefore, this Akasa, as light and knowledge, the 
Supreme Sakti of God, its description as the highest 
light, the revealer of all forms, the Highest object of 
adoration, is clear. The description of God also as 
Akasa (Sakti) and as dwelling in Akasa (Sakti) wili 
not be conflicting, as no distinction is made between 
Sun and his light, much less between God and his 
Power.t 

Itis this Gnana Sakti who gives to the Chetana 
and Achetana Prapancha its form and Shape and life 
and love and light ; but the substance or Upádánal out 
of which this Prapancha is evolved is the Maya er 


A Por i pee 
* This City is exactly reproduced in modern av boli i x 
Great Temple of Chidambaram. m E 


+ Cf. Mait. Up. vi. 7, Rudra is called Bhargas, thus any the Brah- 
man teachers,” cf. also vi. 28, last para. “The Shrine (Paramalaya 
which consists of the Akas in the heart, the blissful. the higheat is 
treat, that is our own, tiiat is our Goal, and that is the neat and 
brightness of the Fire and Sun." 

f Inthe Yajur Veda, this God and Ambika are called Saha which 
may mean equal or brother and sister, , 


|| It is Badarayana’s view that there is no other 
God and these worlds arise out of God H feel. ene Ped 
springs out of the bare ground, we naturally suppose there was some 
seed imbedded in it without our knowledge, though the earth coU» 
tained it and is essential for the eupport and growth of the plant 
This is the Aupanishadic view, Badarayana would say that no 
seed is necessary and the earth alone is sufficient i 
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Pradhana, which also dwelling in Him is drawn out 
and drawn iu by the Supreme Power (Sakti) with just 
the ease and dexterity of a spider which spins out or 
in ; or of the magician who draws fcrth out of an 
empty basket fruits and flowers and sweeta, The 
Maya ‘ineaning also power) is also & Sakti o! His 
(Mayasakti) but differing from the other Sakti, Ichcha 
Gnana and Kriya, just as darkness differs from light. 
As darkness is necessary for rest and recuperation, 80 
this power of God also works for our reat and recup- 
erition and salvation. And God is called the Lord 
of Maya (Mayin) and “ beyond” all forms of the tree, 
as transcending all the “ Tatvas, Kala” &c., and as 
‘ transcending * Pradhana.’ Why we are required to 
contemplate God as Akasa, Light or Chit is, that by 
this Light alone we can know Him. and as such Tight ; 
and itis as Light, Chit, God is immanent in the world, 
and omniprerent. And this brings out again the 
reason why this Chit ia called Akasa the most subtle 
and invisible and omnipresent element we have in 
Nature, 


God is present in all nature and pervades it, as oil 
in seeds, butter in ghee and fire in wood (i 15). And 
tbis all pervasiveness is thus explained in & text of the 
Atharva Siras Upanishasd—'' Why is it called Sarva 
Vyapi ? It isso called because like ghee diffusing 
and soaking itself through and through the Rada 
(Milk or seed), it pervades every created thing 
through and through as warp and woof.” 

And as by reason of this pervasiveness, nothing 
could be imagined as existing out of Him, the whole 
is called also Brahman, the whole, with the parts and 
limbs and bodies (iv. 10) as the Chetana-Achetana 
Prapancha, his antahkarana as Chit Sakti, and Him- 
self the Soul of this vast whole. And as all of us form 
but parts of him, we are also enjoined to be kind to 
one another, for, whatever we do to each other will be 
also done to His body. We quote the following from 
Srikantha Sivacharya’s commentary in which this poin- 
is discussed. 

“ A]l this is Brahman, as beginning, ending, and 
breathing in Him ; and therefore let a man meditate 
on hir..” 

“ This passage may be explained as follows: The 
origin, existence and end of all this depends on Brah- 
man. All this, both the sentient and insentient exist 
ence, is verily Brahman, and therefore let s man 
meditate on Brahman, tranquilin mind. Just as the 

water-bubbles which have their origin, existence and 
end in the ocean, are found to be only forms of that 
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ocean, 80 too, that which depends for ita origin, etc., 
on Brahman associated with Sakti must be made 
of Brahman and nothing else. Nothing distinct from 
him is ever perceived. Accordingly in the Atharva- 
Siras, it has been declared by Isana as follows :— 


" Alono I was at first, (alone) I ‘am and, shall be; 
There i$ none else distinct from Me.” 


And then was declared by him in the words “Iam 
Brahman,” that the whole universe is his own form, 
And in the words “ He entered the more hidden from 
(or than) the hidden one" &c., his entering into the 
universe is given as a reason for the whole universe 
being his own form. Thus this universe having no 
origin, existence or end outside Brahman, is not a 
quite distinct thing from Brahman. Accordingly the 
learned say :— 

* His Baktis or energies (form) the whole world, 
and the Mahesa or the great lord isthe energetic 
(Saktiman.) Never can energy exist distinct from 
the energetic. Unity of these two is eternal, like that 
of fire and heat, in as much as unseparateness always 
exists between energy and the energetic. Wherefore 
supreme energy belongs to the supreme Atman, 
since the two are related to each other as substance 
and attribute. The energy of heat is not conceived 
to be distinct from fire" and so on. 

Vayu-Samhitá too says : (Parva, 25, ch, 18 and 19), 

“From Sakti up to earth, (the whole world) is 
born of the principle Siva. By him alone, it is per- 
vaded, as the jar, &c., by clay. His variegated 
Supreme Sakti, whose form is knowledge and bliss, 
appeare as one and many, like the light of the sun.” 


The following passages of the Sruti speak of Para- 
brahman as possessed cf-infinite powers of creating. 
ruling and maintaining the world, all inherent in Him, 

“ His Supreme Sakti is spoken of as manifold, iu- 
herent, endued with the activity of knowledge and 
life.” (Svetas, 6-8). 

“ One verily is Rudra.—they were not for a second 
—who rales these worlds with the powers of the 
ruling." (8-2). n 

* In short, on the authority of the Sruti, Smriti, 
Itihasa, Purana, and the sayings of the learned, the 
Supreme Sakti whose manifold manifestation this 
whole universe of Cbit and Achit is, whose being ia 
composed of Supreme Existence, Intelligence and 
Bliss, and unlimited by space and time—is inherent 
in the nature of Siva, the Supreme Brahman and con- 
stitutes His own essential form aod quality. Apart 
from Sakti, He caunot be the Omniscient, the Omni- 
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potent, the cause of all the all controlling, the all- 
adorable, the all-gracious, the means of nttaining all 
aspirations, and the omni present ; and, movo over, such 
grand designations as “ Mahesvara", the Supreme 
Lord, “Mahadeva,” the SupremeDeity, and Rudra, the 
expeller of pain, cannot apply to him. ‘Thus it is 
Brahman whose body is the«whole sentient and insen- 
tient universe, and who ie denoted by all words. Just 
‘as the word ‘ blue’ denotes not the blue colour only, 
but also the lotus which is of a blue colour, so does the 
word ‘ universe’ also denotes Brahman. Therefore 
snch passagees as “ All is Rudra verily” teach that 
Brahman is denoted by all words. Accordingly the 
passage “ Ali this, verily, is Brahman” refers to Brah- 
man whose body the whole of the sentient and unsen- 
tient universe is, The universe being thus à form of 
Brahman and being therefore not an object of hatred 
&e., let every one be peaceful at heart and worship 
Rrahman., This doctrine is clearly expounded even 
in the purámo texts such as the following :—“ The 
, bedy of the God of Gods is this universe, moving and 
ummeving. This, the Jivas (Pasus} do not know, 
owing to the mighty bondage. They say sentiency ie 
Vidyá, and insentiency Avidy&. The whole uuiverse 
of Vidyá and Avidyá is form no doubt the body of the 
Lord, the first cause of all; for the whole universe is 
subject to Him." 

"' The word “sat " is used by the wise to denote the 
real and the good, ‘ asat’ is used by Vedio teachers to 
denote the contrary. The whole universe of the sat 
and the asat is the body of Him who is on high. Just 
as, by the watering of the roots of a tree, its branch- 
es are nourished, so bv the worship of Siva, the 
universe which is His body, is nourished. Atman is 
the eighth body of Siva the Peramesvara, pervading 
atl other bodies. 

“Wherefore the whole universe is ensouled by Siva. 
If any embodied being whatsoever be subjected to 
constraint, it wil be quite repugnant to the eight- 
bodied lord ; as to thia there is no doubt. Doing good 
to all, kindness to all, affording shelter to all, this 
they hold, is the worshipping o: Siva.” And so on. 

“ Brahman being all-Formed, it is but right to say 
* all i8 Brahman” and every one be peaceful and wor- 
ship Brahman.” Wherefore it is Brahman who in the 
opening passage is stated to be the object of worship, 
that is also spoken of as manomaya, as partaking of 
the nature of manas, and so on. Neither should it 
be supposed that the partaking of the nature of man- 
as is a characteristic mark of a samsárin; for Brah- 


man may limit Himself by assuming a shape which 
can form an object of worship." 

“ That which,” therefore, * eternally rests within the 
Atina," (1 12), dwells in the cave (of the heurt) of 
all beings," (iii 11), “is the greater than the great, 
smaller than the small,- hidden in the heart of the 
creature" (iii 20), “ hidden in all beings; like the 
subtle film,” (iv 16), * and subtler than subtle" (iv 
14), “the wise should seize in the body (heart) by 
means of the pranava, within himself, and by the 
drill of meditation and penance, (1-14), they should, 
‘with the mind towards the heart,’ ‘love the old 
Brahman, by the grace of Savitri’ (Light or Chite 
Sakti) (J 1-7 and 3), ‘ grasping by the Manas’ (Sakti), 
(v 14), and perceive ‘ by the heart, by the soul, by 
the mind,’ (iv 17), in the Highest Turiyatita plane, 
where S'iva Dwells alone, the Eternal and the Adorabel 
light, this most Ancient of Days, the S'iva the Bliss- 
ful and Benign Being, the great Purusha of sunlike 
brilliancy, dwelling in the Highest Vyoma, then their 
fetters (pasa) fall off, they will cross over to the other 
shore, after passing through the torrents that causo 
fear, (ii 8.) their darkness (Ahankara, Anava) will 
vanish, and all material bodies (Maya) will fall off, 
and they will enter into the supreme Bliss aud Peace. 

The various steps, psychological and spiritual, by 
which the sanctification of the Soul is accomplished 
is stated beautifully in i 10, ** From meditating on 
Him, from joining Him, from becoming one with him, 
there is further cessation of all ‘Maya (bodies-births) 
in the end." In a most beautiful address ou the 
famous text of St. Paul which runs, 

“ We, all, with unveiled face, reflecting as a mirror, 
the Glory of the Lord, are transiormed into the same 
image, from Glory to Glory. even asfrom the Lord 
the Spirit.” 

Professor Henry Drummond, who is said to have 
revolutionized Christian thought in the last few de- 
cades, calls these laws of reflection, and of assimila- 
tion. He instances the iron which gets magnetized 
and becomes a magnet, and a mirror, getting rid of 
its dust, reflects the glorious light and becomes merged 
with it and lost. And he remarks ' All men are 
mirrors—that is, the first law on which this formula is 
ba-ed. One of the aptest descriptions of a human 
being is that he is a mirrior" And our Upanishad 
contains fortunately the self-same J^:s^ription and 
illustration. 


“ As a metal disk (mirror), tarnished by dust shines 
bright again after it has been cleaned, so is the one 
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incarnate person satisfied and freed from grief, after 
he has seen the real (pure) Nature of himself." “ And 
when by the real nature of his self, he sees as by * 
lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, then having 
known the uuborn eternal God, who transcends all 
the tettvas, he is freed from all fetters (pasa), (ñ. 14 & 
15) The first text would amply read, in Drammond’s 

language, “ see, reflect and become God.” 


It only remains for us now to point out that the 
second verse of the first adhyaya is mistranslated by 
Roer, Max Müller, Mead and others. They contain 
terms which are not known tothe systems they are 
familier with and they are alone preserved in the 
Siddhanta system. The terme are ‘ Kala,’ ‘ Soabho,’ 
* Niyati, ‘ Ichcha’ ‘ Bhuta,’ ‘ Yoni, ‘ Purusha, and 
they sre also referred to aè ‘ Yontsvabho' &c., in V. 4. 
‘and in Vi. 1 * Scabha’ and ‘ Kala.’ 


We stated that the different schools differed in the 
enumeration of the tattvas or categories but most of 
them stopped with Prakriti or Pradhana and Purusha, 
the highest in their liat, the 24th and 25th principal 
(Vide, Senthinathaiyar’s table of tattvas, pablished in 
Madras 1899), but the Siddhanta school postulated 
above this, other tatvas or principles, making up the 
whole number into 86. These higher tatvas were, 
Ragam (Ichcha), Vidya, Niyati, Kalam Kala, (con- 
stituting what is called the soul’s, the purusha's 
Pancha Kanchukam), Maya, Suddha Vidya, Mahesh- 
‘ware, Sadasiva, Bindhu (or Sakti) and Nadam (Siva). 
And the terms used in our text is kala, Svabho or 
Kila, Niyati, Ichche, or Ragam, Bhuta or Vidya and 
Yoni or Suddha Mays, and Purusha or soul. That 
our interpretation is genuine we could show by quo- 
ting the authority of the author of a Purana, who at 
any rete is anterior to all the commentators whose 

explanations we now possess. The following occurs 
‘in Kailasa Samhita of Vayu Purana and it refers to 
the Svetasvatara text, 

“ Purushasyatu, Bhoktritvam. — Pratipamasya, 
Bhojanechs Prayatnatah. Autarangatay&tatva pan- 
chakam Parakirtitam. Nirgatelf kala, rajascha Vid- 
yacha Tgdanandaram kala Chupanchakamidam Ma- 
yotpannam Munisvara, Mayantu Prakrutim Vidyan 
Máya Sruthi étritá. Tajjanegetani Tstváni  struti 
Yugténi nasameayah, Katasva bhavóni yagiriti Cha 
srtiiirabravit etat panchakam  evasya panchakan- 
‘chaka Muchyate. Ajanau pancha tatvani vidvanapi 
Vimudhadhih. Niyatyadhastat prabrute raparisthah 

¢ pumanayam Vidyatatvamidam proktem. 
4 
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The following verse occurs in the Brahmanda 
Parana :— ? 

“ Purushau Niyathi kataragascha kala Vidyecha 

mayaya” 

And this is from Vayu Samhita: “ Maya Kalame- 
vasrujat Niyatincha Kalam Vilyém Kalatho Raga- 
purushau.” 

J. M. Nattasawmy PILLAY, B.A., B.L. 


Instances of Telugu Sandhi in Ancient 
Tamil. 

There are a good many simp'a and compound words 
in ancient Tamil which in their formation conform to 
the rule of Telugu Sandhi rather than to that of Tamil, 
By Sandhi we mean any change taking place in the 
course of combination, When the vowels œ, esr and 
9 for instance are followed by initial vowels the 
letter & steps in and connects the vowels in Tamil ag 
ame + aam cram Qacres. Qus t eprojsr 
- QurQaer gar, 4+ 00= e008. In such instances 
« is called &. 2080: and occurs only when tha 
vowels do not coalesce into one vowel or when one 
does not destroy the other. 

Besides à there is another letter in Tamil which also 
serves the same purpose, viz, ù. In certain cases the 
connecting link is & ani in certain other cases it is £x 
But when g, p and esr are followed by initial vowels it 
is definitely laid down that the connecting link is « as 
above illustrated. 

Bot in Telugu however the only s: 20680 
known is w throughout. When a vowel is followed 
by another vowel there may be what ie called Sandhi 
or coalescence of vowels arid in the absence of such San: 
dhi the vowels are invariably, whatever may be the 
vowels, connected by ù as wr+ Ga porfa e 
(our house), 54+ $99 gaz.5496 gy (your house) Gm + 
9 4s=Cwerég (Father's sister) Sandhi or Quer uis 
when no Sandhi and not Guere $, as wô would have 
it in Tamil. 

There are however certain words in Telugu whose 
original formation assumes the 
operation of the other en 4268 Qu 
cue, 4. They are such words as 
@9 (@Cow) cognate with Tamil. 
4 ; gy =(Telugu flower) cognate 
with Tamil y ««e (=Telaga death) cognate with. 
Tamil «s. Qura (Telugu to go) Tamil Que or it may 
be acurruption of Gure as @ and » are iatérchange- 
able in Telagu. gaa; (Telugu to become) cognate 


i ed ^a 

elugu 
thought there are 
some instances of it. 


* not 
Au deo 
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with Tamil & and so on. In these cases the erfenc e 
as it is called in Tamils added on to the Tamil root aod 
she connecting au GOuw is ù. Though it occars in 
to many instances, the Telugu grammariar has taken 
no note of it as he does not care to analyse sim- 
ple words aad try to get at the elementary particles. 
He refuses to recognise any principle in operation 1n 
the formation of simple words. He does not for inst- 
ance tell us what the tense particles are but only con 
tents himself with giving specimens of words of 
differnt tenses exactly on the model of Qasersscudus. 
With these exceptions operating witbin the interior of 
Telugu roots und not recognised by the Telugu gram- 
marian, it may be invariably laid down as a rule 
universally true that when vowels come in contact the 
connecting link is ù in Telugu in the absence of what 
is called Sandhi and not «. 

Such being the case we shall quote a few simple 


-— "T and compt und words from ancient 
_nstances of è for "Tamil which would appear to be 
SCMKNIUPBOMMEN refractoryeunder the rude of Tamil 


Grammar but to be in perfect accord with the rule of 
Telugu Grammar. 

The lst expression we shall consider is esc 
meaning in that place. This ex- 
pression occurs in «68 sO seee4 and 
e eus. and is common with 
poets since. It occurs twice in the following Ist verse 
in AG Asse’, 

ure OLCrrm@u_tiadsges ed 
QeQue ocu ge auày Gu @dea_é 


Ist instanoe ie 
gvo. 


shap asw gaw b 

* * * 
OurawrsS eO s wacruridar anrutéQeg 
AQaruQuerare@s QUO s garw Carex rex Guo 
Ououw ur ger QurgS. sQacs saosa. 
oww b 303» CO rag G equ es «DO mu wes. 

LÀ 2 * 


It occurs also in @ Meus G. 

BX or eor dan. Gage swa A line 137. 

In Ogewgeci9u and Jo pure ure we 
have such expressions as gW@, (rell p, 49 en D, 
&c. 

This expression gue is wg have no goubt iden- 
tical with Telugu sane (gow) meaning in that 
place. 

It occurs in the following ctanza from Molla Rama- 
yanam, 

&. OBE Ts ooi S*o8y6 075 9 A Haba 
Bdkedtomenasioo BX DTAS KIES 


PA MT GSK SAN Roos Gy oci IR^ yor 
maba ao sosd Sr [BS BOSOM AE awe. 


In Telugu the formation gw is quite in accord" 
ance with the principle of Telugu Grammar being 
made ,up ot the common demonetative @ and ec 
(=place) and the two being connected by the usual 
e_wuPOrw, viz, w. So there is nothing peculiar 
either in the words used or in their combination 
and it does not call for any explanation from the 
Telugu Grammarian. Other similar expressions with 
the other demonstratives * and € are quite common 
in, Telugu as *Qw.=in this place and o@u.=in 
what place? The Telugu «ec is the Tamil $e. und 
below is appended a short liet of similar corresponding 
words in Tamil and Telugu :— 

LJ 


Tamil. Telugu. 
Qo cu 

Qå LE 

P ird Qara 
For Gap (Ze) 
e=p Qara 
den Oss, Qao» 
swr FIT. 
Ber Oss 
sep ap) 

sin 5e 

sin, Caw. 
aay aw 

Qo e dv Qiuareieo 
seu. au 


Similarly Sanskrit feminine nouns ending in & as 
ure, Far, Raar, Ase, Aes, yr, when they enter 
Tamil change œ into as «ord, Pas, Aims, Garg, 
Aw, æm bnt shorten æ into æ when they enter 
Telugu as wee, Fs, Ais, As, Ho and ys. Sanakrit 
feminine nouns therefore in Tamil and Telugu present 
same difference as the list above enumerated. So 
are verbal nouns ending in «es in Tamil and s 
Telugn ae »ises-e pe. 


Though the combination Aw.. is quite in ac- 
cordance with Telugu usage, the corresponding Tamil 
gen is rather'peculiar in two ways in Tamil firstly 
"the usual demonstrative in ‘Tamil being a, we have to 
the peculiarly note the peculiarity that y has been let 
gthened ipto g and secondly in combination instead of 
the evu Quoi & we have the other à which is not 
common inthe case of the vowel g. Heuce the 
Tamil grammarian feels oelled upon to explain the 
doble peculiarity in the words 'sG «Gf 
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laruas aps Corargse CaSQu (rergre). In 
Telngu such expressions 8s ase , Qa are noted a 
speculiar as the nsusl| demonstrative » is shortened 
into w and the succeeding consonant is doubled in con- 
Sequence. 

Other expressions of similar peculiar corfbination 

Other instances are Quruap, gus, Burda, ater, 
in Tamil. Quid e s guia 5. Qurd, &c. 

Gee Curug in the following stanza from Rama- 
yanam— 

Sorusunu Qe e $8: Bows ya amer 

p wom err gau PONTI IT m 

Qeni Daimh Biada € pau us wt 

onda, exrevapem r a &s)pexGu D ezam b wadana 
(Bta rruk.) 

See ‘urda’ and ‘ QuriSer ' in the following stanza 
from fissQsresu. 

QauSex Q s ral Qodir diei Qua? sacr Qaerdición aris 
unge Ot ; Gu exco s arro ci] S maposbod 
Bde 57 pp» FQ adire ps t See Same zr 
Qurda QacviuQués euism sr Gaer Quran eff Qu) 
(Baar aiai-284) 
Gurus is of course poetical for CurWer s and the past 
ense in the former seems to be denoted by the particle 
$e which has disappeared from it, just as the nega- 
tion in Qe er is by a fiction of grammar said to be 
denoted by œ which is not in the word. We have 
similar colloquial words in vew ener, uaw ew g though 
very likely some may contend that these are mis- 
pronounced forms of Lew ehe and uar mha s. 

In a note in Nannnal Kandig»i ù in Gurw is said 
to denote the past tense. We don’t know on whose 
authority the note rests. Even in such participles a& 
Curd and gi, Ce@eaarws in his commentary on 
«liae us considers that ù is a corruption of e. (p. 15y 
and refuses to recognise it as denoting past tense. Of 
course it seems easy to recognise w as tense particle 
in Corus as otherwise it is not easy to account for it 
as eL co 6 0. as we should expect & after Gur and 
not ù. "This difficulty of sevounting for à) very pro- 
bably has given rise to the view that / is past thense 
partiele. Compare similar changes i in Telugu as Gur 49 
Œ. QururQ and Qeriwr® meaning he went. The 
Telugu man would only call ù in Qurur as a «at 
or was óC se bes, is.. war e. ds GO ov. It is to be 
noted that wherever this so called past tense particle 
occurs therewe may nsert Se after it as Guru g;, Gur 
Ses; gue, Aper up; sus, cur g; does notoccur 
forivetance in as 4,5 æ from s«—protect. We don't say 
arug because thé past tense is not srda ge. "Again 
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we have two such forms as Qus4$er s and Curd Dp, 
eder and eS, «e sand ad but have 
not two corresponding forms with ù as Gurwø and 
QueLA s. So that therefore the ù is found only 
where it may be followed by a vowel and may be 
optionally followed by ger. ° 

But whatever may be ‘said of ù in Curug, it can- 
not be seriously contended that it has anything of the 
past tense function in the forms Cura, Curdar, 
Qurda d, Qur$ os. Here the particle Qa denotes 
past tense and what is ù ? It is clearly a connecting 


"link but not the one thatisto be expected there 


under the ordinary rule of Tamil Grammar. 
& buAo prescribed in Telugu. 

Again we have another instance of the Telugu" 
&.—u60ui in the poetical com. 
pins wri which is made up’ of 

r + O@=worWe (very big) instead 
3t cordis as we should expect, 
This compound is already quoted above from Rama- 
yanam. Note it also in the following lines from 
Vagisa, 


It is the 


. H 

Third Instance óf 

© for € in Ancient 
Tamil. 


Cpfes - GgaraSgap 
wrda arwy reir wesig eremi eG idUT giis 
usb semewrtery uc tese. eut Qur gy 
ard gis Qur ae Ghis sua gotésoOurar 
Gri QsrGnoiQur gy ore sapu@Gr, 
Also note the following line 
zmu9m eme Caesesu na (ASRI A 
95 
The next instance is tassiuhed by the word "Me 
which is made up of Gsr+@e= 
Gare and thig compound is pro- 
bably far older than the compound 
Qar af which we believe does not occur in ancient 
poetry. This word Gss$é' is identical with the 
Telugu Cssa$9e—temple where the formation is re- 
gular through the’ Tamil Gsrufev is irregular. 
There is a compound of similar pecaliarity noted by 
séG@rsQefiut in masse? No. 92. 


*e c eruogiu Quo» a Darras, ou 


Fourth Instance. 


Fifth Instance. sæ snr P ETI- PR 


Upon, this compound w:1Seru, cé enr Ges has 
the following learned note, viz. 

‘wort Bat, os 9ex Quos ese.aimes wage cou Qu 
Qus : 

We need hardly observe that if it were not for 
this learned note of the commentator, we would have 
lost the Dravidian peculiarity long ago and it would 
have in bll probability been classed under ‘usGge 
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C505 Ar 9 gums gener wapedeer’ and corrected 
into wsd@er by manuscript writers and editors. 

We may here remark in passing that'a tendency 
to modernize ancient poetry has been imperceptibly 
going on everywhere around us from a very long 
time and our powerful tyrants Nannul and Karigai 
have “reigned supreme not bnly over modern domi- 
nions but have at times made unlawful incursion 
intothe domains of ancient poetry so as to osbliterate 
many of the traces of antiquity therefrom. It is 
curious to think of the implicit obedience and of the 
supreme adoration that modern editors and writers of « 
manuscripts pay to those master tyrants who are only 
watcuing their time to overran and overpower the 

ancient domains and completely modernise the ancient 
literature. 

We shall now consider such word’ as wura, 

wurr, wewaer where wr is ex- 


Sixth Instances. plained by sA misu as wran 


Apo, sme». These words occur 
in the following lines. 
Suge: Qesem sor QurQue (qp&dno 


urc.G line 21). 
t orur peres vri srigsBá o (Oues 
reppuuer line 14). 
orur Coon Qurenrseireet! (o garasr68 lino 
591). 
(uri á se? 
35) 
in these instances the root is ur 
and the e u8Qw therefore is à, 
and not & as the rule requires, 
Lastly we have to note such compounds as urade, 
ua der which are found in the fellowing lines 
* 980g eibi b veda ogg (Abur i a 
uæ line 1). 
Qadah Qudua dawai sica Cacrd 9 
[eren 
undies Gig exbue santo Ou S pueros 
Euer a7 D pe) Arns pig fase Ss [Qu 
Gorda QalesdpGuiévesrio YEGs Owes Our r h 
! (&gáre«;-234 quoted above.) 
In the former instance z48$p769ef.f explains 
unW@er asuress(gme and urere in the otfer® in- 
stance also is explained by the commentatoras uz55. 
It would seem therefore that in bofh cases the root 
is o; and not orz and the following stanza from 
Poi sre throws-further light on the question. 
apuro Aimi f pocumog agh às 
«P por eemaQCesQesthr eXmones Qureweros 


uf Dejar oA 2 Us palit era Q oer? 


6th Instances, 
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Qsrbin Agadear Oradan PFOrdur os 
[as 

Qarpur ee im Cangedissrags Gps. 
[8o sQ ree st. 810.] 

Here in the Ist, 2nd and 4th lines o7 is explained 
by the commentator as uz» thus: 

ShurvGa=sharoOsinsul ursus 

Ppurdadsao=dMaorp Qedwoveir uréguvdn 

[www 

Qarpur Qadam Oar Og YH ursa da igol 

[owym as 

In these instances the verbal root seems to be we 
and in ure and order therefore the middln 
consonant w must be e 2uO0Qwb. 

But in the followiug line from Qug@surens.suue 
'euesti gremio orüocerb ussi line 267. orb 
is explained by the same commentator as uses s0 
that there would be no difference between we and 
ur which is not likely for if us be also the root 
then the past tense will be uswés and not weer 
and uri és 8; fus in the sense of urss@esQwer 
is unusual, 

Besides the above instances we shall quote one or 
more instances showing the connection between Telugu 
and Ancient Tamil. Note the first word in the follow- 
ing stanza from Manickavachakar's Qsrese., 
ardau uii ofla fiQurer PIs uaueu ore 
«eraiu eser ardens wii 4) serge se wr ugar 
Der diues Serehe Qure seg Qupd Quage 
Gereleu Que Qe» dels Gertaruri sd) Qsc Ger pQ s. 

[st. 10.] 

The first word ere? will be a puzzle to many of 
us in spite of the annotator's note that the change of 
Hore; into sere! is analogous to the changa of gpa 
into ipe) and the word docs not appear to be com- 
mon in Tamil poetry though we have similar change 
in wpe and wpa? in N»inmalvar asin ‘ ve,oefl esu er A 
ve §geauur@s’ T. 7. land in fact we do not remem- 
ber to.have met with it elsewhere and it is there- 
fore no surprise that the word is not noticed in the 
Tamil Dictionary even in the best edition of it. 

But the corresponding" pair veg and wed iu Telugu 
is very common in that language. The word "een 
corresponding to Manickavachakar's Here? occurs in 
the following stanza from Telugu Bhagavata, 

Sy m:a$9. 50075 ow 


HAA 258) Sow DARBO 
FHAA GOUN 


PISS pMSonbs SoDcben xm. 
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He will converse about Hari and the object of his 
vision, touch &nd smell will be Hari. He will be ever 
tasting the pleasures of Hari. Oh Hari js it possible 
to pronounce eulogium upon the Honourable Amba- 
resh?). 

Here the lest words are ga@Quaure_er (is it 
possible to praise?) and we have little doubt that this 
word see! is the rame as Manickavachaka’s gered 
for the change of Tamil a, into Telugu e seems to be 
common ae in the exumples eru, Oseegn ; qperes, 
gr^ : (ges to rule), e ss ; seres toddy, ev gs, &c. 

T. VIRABHADRA MUDALIAR, 8.4., B.L. 


The Vedanta Sutras. 

The commentaries on “The Rrahma Sutras” have 
enlarged the work toa very great extent and, as it 
seems to me, a complete study of the whole is by no 
means an easy task. The details are numerous and 


their arrangement is so peculiar that even one that 


hes studied the book many times may not be able to 
lay a ready finger on the treatment of a particular 
deteil To facilitate an easy reference and to have 
an exercise calculated to ensure the result of my own 
study, I have brought the lessons imparted by the 
whole work under eighteen different headings convey- 
ing, as much as I can, the intention of the Sutrakara 
as expounded by our Acharya about the subject of 
each heading. The headings are :— 

l. Adhyasa. 

2. Brahman. 

3. Soul. 
4, The rule of Karma. 
5. Conception of the Universe. 
6. Ite cause and formation. 
7. The Soul's post-mortem condition. 
8. Its reincarnation- 
9. Asrama and Dharma. 
10. The three states of consciousness. 
l1. Vidya, para and spara. 
Urdhanaratus (sic) or rising souls. 
Upasana. 
Pranana (ec). 
15. Meditation. 
16, Hefutation of the other systems. 
Soul's identity with the Lord. 
Reward. 

LacroRB L -ADHYASA. 
' Adhyasa' in ite technical sense is exclusively known 
to the Advaita philosophy and the word is apt to 
$ 
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lead as it really has done to a thorough misconception 
of the doctrine unless the special significance attached 
to it by Sankdre is carefully imported into it, I pro- 
pose to deal with the following questions in this con- 
nection. 

(1) What is Adhyasa P 

(2) Ieitsuch an indispensable element in tha 
construction of a rational philosophy that without it, 
no system can be perfect ? 

(3) Is the theory of Adhyasa supported by 
human experience. ? 

(4) Whaut is ita cause ? 

(5) What is its result ? 

(6) When does it cease ? 

The word ‘ Adhyasa' is derived from ‘ gev' a root 
of the fourth  conjugatiou of Parasmipada, whose 
developed form of the present third pereon singular 
is me -he throws and when the prefix (9 is 
added to it, the word œu ewa## means ‘he throws 
upon or imposes upon.’ Adhyasa isa verbal noun 
(Oss Pò Crus) meaning.‘ throwing! one thing upon 
another. The special sense seught to be conveyed by 
it is throwing or imposing one thing upon another or 
the attributes of one thing upon another with the result, 
that one thing is viewed as another or one thing is view- 
ed as possessing the attributes of another. Sankara pre- 
dicates that Adhyasa is within the unconscious experi- 
ence of all and that man who is really different from 
the material body identified himself with it so com- 
pletely that the consciousness ‘ I’ has refereace only to 
the body and theconsciousness ‘ mine’ has referenc» to 
every material object having some relation to that 
body but not to his real self which standa apart from 
the body and which by its very nature can bear no 
relation whatsoever to the material o»jecta This 
Adhyasa is said to be the foundation of all human 
experiences as he conveys by the foli »winy passage, 
wm) BTB jada 0) B)B)r-5asro a2) E)r) 
uJ8. jou SIU). DV) & sr smr DILIS s 4-5) 
e5 esee Qus 128 18. Gare $i rar YT 
en. d, yr T 2-6 S45 dl y 5.) Basico 86/8e0 
28 QQ pam jvllaruc 
There is the material worldly experience of imposing 
one thingupon another and the attributes of onething 
upon &nother by one's incapacity to discriminate one 
from the other—such experience arigjug from a wrong 
conception of U84 the object and susi g’ the sub- 
ject giving rise to the result of coupling the real and 
the unreal and producing the consciousness ‘I am 


ley as aS apTfUS , 
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thie,’ and (mine is this.’ Here the subject ‘1’ and the 
c bjecte external to it are referred to. The subject is 
real and objects unreal and the worde real and 
unreal as understood in the system will be explained 
later on. When man says ‘I am beaten, ‘I am 
garlanded, bis rea] self unnecessarily identifies itself 
with the b.dy and, takingrthe beating and garlanding 
as done to the itself (the self) feela she respective 
sentiments of pain and pleasure which should legiti- 
mately uttach to the body alone. Devadatta says “I 
am very wise.” Herethe wisdom does not belong to 
the body but to the real self apart from the ‘body 
which bears the name Devadatta and all respects 
due to the lear: ed self for its wisdom are claimed to 
he shewn to the body. This is an instance in which 
the subject and its attributes are imposed upon the 
object for the body (the object) which is jada dp non- 
sentient and consequently cannot have any wisdom and 
cannot command any respect for wisdom, and the wis- 
dam and the claim for respect ere transferred from 
the self to the body- Agsip Devadatta says “ I am 
blind," “I have grey hairs.” There the blindness and 
grey buirs belomg to the body only- bet- notto the 
self, This is an inetance in which the object 
end its attrikutes -are imposed upon the subject. 
What is the process of Adhyasa? It is said. 
«t nyg at Sy noae As Teimrany” 
a seeming form ofa previously observed object (iw- 
posed) upon another object,such form being in the 
ehepe of remembrance. This idea is illustrated as 
follows — One sers silver in a bazaar and ite attributes 
are in his remembrance. When he thereafter hap- 
pens to see a’ motber of pearl on the seashore, he 
imagines those attributes (the attributes of silver) to 
settle upon the mother of pearl, that is, the mother of 
pear] appesrs to him as silver. Similarlv, there are 
subject (self) and the object (body) and the Antah- 
karana (the lower or sensual part of buddhi) 
perpetually cogwises the subject and object, has in- 
cessant remembrance of them and their attributes and 
imposes any one of the two and its attributes upon the 
other. Here an objection may be started as follows : 
— The definition and the illnstraticn presuppose that 
there'should he two cognizable things, of which one 
shouldbe previcusly seen for tle purpose of a. subse- 
quent remembrance of it and its attrributes, 8o that 
they may be afterwards imposed upon the other. Here, 
the subject (self) is not perceptible to the senses. 
While to, how can there be Adhyesa' between the 
subject and'the object according to the definition ? 
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How does the analogy of silver and mother of pearl 
hold good ? The answer is this :—No doubt the sub- 
ject is not perceptible to the senses to the same extent 
as the external objects are. Still it is cognized by the 
‘Antabkarana as the Autahknrana in all its engage- 
ments, realises the existence of the subject ‘ Self,’ for 
otherwise, no. one will feel and say “I do it, I desire it, 
and so on.” At times man says ‘ this body is mine and 
this is my mind .” Here he distinguishes himself from 
the body, &c., to which his relation is then one of 88_ar 
but not &&o. sr. Then ‘ Self’ as apart from the body, 
&c. is cognizable to the Antahksrana. In case of 
A dhyasa, the thing on which the imposition is made 
is Adharaand the thing or the attribute imposed is 
Adheya. By the illustrations above given, it is 
shewn that both the subject and object are cognizable 
and when one is Adhars, the other serves as. Adheya. 
Although to serve as Adhara and Adheya, botb the 
subject and object are cognisable, the objection taken 
is untenable, as it is made upon an incorrect assump- 
tion of facte, thatis, it is nob invariably necessary that 
both-Adhara and Adheya should be cognisable for 
the. purpose of mutual impositioh For instance, 
Ether or Akas is always not cognissble bat. never- 
theless, ignorant persons impose colours upon it and 
say “that is, red sky, that is, blue sky and so- on.” 
Here the Adhara is not cognisable, Again, when A’s 
mind is closely engaged in a particular thought or is 
in a temporary state of half swoon, B. who is well 
known to A is not recognised by -A forsome time and 
when he recovers he says to B “ My friend, I took 
you for some unknown person.” lt comes to this :— 
the attributes of some unknown person, «re imposed. 
upon B. Here the attributes of unknown petson im« 
posed upon B are Adheya, so that the objection Meelf. 
is not well founded. This Adhyasa is said to bejthe 
foundation of all mental feelings euch as anger, envy, 
malice, dislike, hatred as well as forbearance, satis- 
faction, friendship, pleasure, &c. When a man steals 
your watch, why do you get offended with him ? I 
mean you edédresed as ' Self." It is because the watch 
has some artificial relation to your bedy and your 
Self having identified itself with that body has teken 
the relation upon itself. So is the origin of ‘all other 
feelings peculiar to the human mind. "The relation so 
assumed is calfed.** Abbimana:" and this‘ abhimana' 
which is indeed deceptive is sn impediment everf sto _ 
the attainment of the four preliminary conditions re- 
ferred to in.the introduction Farther, this sbhimana., 
engenders numberless affinities which. hiad your” 
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thought to the objects of the outside world and by 
diverting ‘ your attention and Jove towards those ob- 
jects disables you from turning back that love and 
attention to your real self and from working for ite 
emancipation. Hence the treatment of Adhyasa 
ig a very essential part of the doctrine so much so that 
without the treatment of the Adh:asa, the doctrine 
itself may be incomplete. That the theory of Adhrysa 
is.enpperted by human experience does net require 
an elaborate explanation and one or two illustrations 
besides those slready given may suffice to make the 
point clear, Are not murders committed for the 
sake of wealth ? Ifthe murderer is convinced that 
his own body has & doubtful existence, he will not 
commit the deed. Bot he imposes the durability of 
his rea] self upon his perishable body and thinks 
that he will live long orthat perbaps he may not die. 
Similarly the owner of the wealth imposes on his aelf 
the relation between the body and the wealth and 
dots not permit another to participate in what he 
fondly considers his wealth which becomes tke cause 
of his murder. Thus, the identification with the body, 
love of self transfoymed into the love of body and 
the consequent love for ita worthless surroundings 
are the successive causes of man’s grief, Thie self- 
ishness is universal and is the basis of all hie affini- 
ties in the world. .He loves every object for the 
sake of his self, but not for the sake of the object: 
The Brihadurenayaka Upanisbad explains this theo- 
ry by the following passages. 45 ure. ast) 
FICTION WP Qureoa d 3-5 BW arr 
83 e Sy Gursoe fi sar Gros mLirarsrUm rum 
N TRA de BW ain Brura juras 
uS. manO es" ew To TET pm 
&. 9 wir eoaro d war QreS_g em PIG uel -£o 
. iin etam arf fusi sos TP! 
A husband is not dear for the sake oft the Talya. but 
the wife loves the husband for her own sake, for she 
loves herself. So wife, sons and wealth are not dear 
to one for their sake, bat one loves them for his own 
sake, for he loves himself. We have seen instances in 
which Adhyssa is committed to a degree productive of 
danger. Thieves enter the houses of guileless per: 
sons end pretend to be their old friend», distant rela- 
tions or devout’ mendicants when-the owners mis- 
taking’ them for such, uneuspectingly wolcome theni 
to live @hder their roof end enjoy their hospitality 
with bo result thst after some days the impos- 
tors @landestinely disappear abstracting some of the 
valuables from the housed. What is the origin of 


this danger! The short-sighted house-owners blind- 
ly take the pretenders for what they represent 
themeelvesto be and commit the Adhyaes. by impos- 
ing upon the intending thieves the attributes of 
friends, relations, or mendicants. Similarly, the 
Adhyeea from the philosopbical point of view isa 
prolific eource of deception and it is enjoined 
upon all that bya slow training of mind their 
natural susceptibility to commit Adhyasa should 
be minimised. The omgm and end of Adhyasa 
are said to be Avidya and its cessation which coming 
riore legitimately onder different heading will be 
discussed in their proper place. The result of Adhyasa 
has been already given out as Abhimana which creates 
ceaseless affinities and the affinities in their turn 
disturb the ‘Santi’ or equanimity of mind and we 
are the most insuperable bondage for man plunging 
himself in the painful whirlpool of Samsara. Thus 
the Abhimana is*the root of all false relations, creates 
endless aspiration for the human mind, makes it work 
inceswartly towards fictitious aime, aud fille«the uni. 
verse with diseords and dissentions which do not 
serve any real purpose converting the soul foto an 
unconscious victim to numberless vicarious sufferings 
and tortures vicarious because ‘the unfortunate soul 
buffers for the sake’of the body and its connections, 
Therefore it is said o yoQ o ola Sass 
852) nr anno 5 yO) 0 exr S2 cue eis.) 
a pans e 5 _g 205708 Gara! E y) Quer) 
surjavrets Q sr Beétreeirg of er £: 
vof fdan Ose & anoeio an.) pu mmn 
BM) Jason mr. sé. The human life is a ficti- 
tious stage, the Antahkarana is the mischievous wire- 
puller, Avidys is thesmiraculous curtain, Adlryása ie 
the magic light and the intoxicated soul forgetting 
his own natore under the delirious effect of such light 
enacts from beginning to end the scenes of eoredy 
of errore. Then° what is the eubetance of the whole 
drama? It is nothing bnt this :— 

37.55 Proscananr ss Dance ] sudare f 

E &9./ou JT NE pp" VUUUT6 10 U g~u 
mg 

“The son of the barren woman having bathed in 

the water of the mirage and wearng a crown made 

of flowers of the sky, there goes holding in his hand 

au arch made of a hare'a horn." ‘The whole life of 

man is going a fool’s errand made up of pleasure 

without reality, and pam without foundation. This, 

the ‘Santi’ or mental equammity is secure when 

wind is free from the affimues, the affinities are 
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caused by  Abhimana, Abbimana is the result of 
Adhyase, Adbyasa is the work of Avidya or root of 
ignorance, the Avidya is cured by the acqu-wition of on 
n8) burt s or true visiou and the true vision 
is opened for man by the study of Vedanta under 
the guidance of a-Guru as the Scripture affirms 
ATL ama) amQ r (ag. He only knows 
who learns from a preceptor. 
sis. Des TOs «bus; press) aaturo 5.45 
HoH sey Sra r5 OO ses salam BT Te) 
ETT QeuyracQ .5. Ya. pa; an Rr rue. yas3 
Unless it be taught by another, there is no way to it, 
for it is inconceivable by argument and is smaller than 
the smallest. This doctrine is not to be obtained by 
argument but when it is declared by another it is easy 
to understand. : 
The most comprehensive watch word of truth is 
that for the acquisition of the true vision “ es Zar 


amete m.& a) )r8o So) au yr. Bu Sor asl 


-Sas '&view everything as Atman, learn , Atman 
through Scripture, think of Atman. and incessantly 
meditate upon Atman.” The end and aim of the 
Vedantic study—the result on which depends the 
suctess of every philó- sophical student—is to destroy 
the susceptibility to commit the Adhyasa as Sankara 
says in tbe concluding part of his introduction known 
as ' A;thyasa Bhasheya’ (eic). 

war auo apre 5 Boso Q2 sav 4$ 
aw rang Bur. $2)-8)u MOA 55 Ji Q sor 
FALL SL REL ane -Joera es #an,) 
& a9 40) am e$ yanranti d Ogee eje )r 
oj fargOOvenDa {eg remo rm) G s 
In this way Adhyasa is begivningless, endless and 
natural, presente iteelf in the form of wrong concep- 
tiou, prompts the soul to' act as doer and enjoyer and 
is plain to all. For the purpose of realising the 
unity ef self whose realization isthe destruction of 
Adhysse which is the origin of all evile, the study 
of aM -Vedania texts is commenced. In eonnection 
with this part of the $ubjeot an observation is 
pertinent though it may seem fo be a digression. 
A serious misconception is oftert found to exist in the 
minds ef some who without graspatg the truti which 
Sankara sought to teach by the treatment of Adhya- 
sa capficiously import into it a .ense and purpose 
which he seems never to have intended and presume 
to attack his whole theory by raising some absurd 
queations which they even triumphantly assert, which 
no advaitin has heretofore been able toanswer. Such. 
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misconveption may be even due to various moditi- 
cations and improvements irresponsibly introduced 
into Sankara's philosophy by later scholars who were 
either imaginative poets or unscientific thinkers. ‘The 
author of Siddhatslesa Sangraha, Appayys Dikshita, 
well remarks :— 

&u o & «5 gre r$ar Jam 5~Gass-)an ao 
av yo ravélé «Ss Gro avoas ras) Quom 
J J 
edere sr BUR soa sre 8. gos). 

D a 
hv { or? 55 uL avg B4 aer £u e 
aro ran T. 
meaning, “ the teaching of Sankara which maintains the 
theory of Advaita and which destroys the bondage 


.of birth prevails in the world after going through 


numberless variations received from the preceptors, 
later then Sankhara in the same way in which the 
Divine Ganges which started from the feet of Nara- 
yana has spread over the world with a variety of 
characters according to the nature of the soil.” For 
one reason or other the assailants first assume thet 
Sankara taught that the aniverse itself is the result 
of Adhyasa upon Paramatma, that is, the universe is 
the creation of oar own misconception. They then 
ask who made the Adhyasa before the creation of 
the universe while there was none besides Paramatma 
and while Parama'ma is Nirguna (without thought 
or action) or at any rate could mot beso ignorant as 
to commit the error of Adhyasa? Again Paramatma 
being Adhara and this universe being Avabhasa or 
illusion as the appearance of silver on a mother of 
pearl is there a real universe of which this universe is 
is an apparent form, as the silver aeen inthe bazaar? 
If the whole of Sankara's doctrine and the real sense 
of Adyhasa as used by him are properly understood, 
these and other similar questions will not arise at all. 
Sankara does not say that the universe is the result 
of Adyhasa or in other words an illusion similar to the 
apparent and fictitions form of silver on the mother 
of pearl. He only maintains that the Abhimana, 
its two-fold results, the consciousness of I and mine, 
their numerous results which are the various @7_d; 
or engagements of mind and their results, pain and. 
pleasure, all these spring from the wrong conception. 
(& varansa so) and are altogether baseless. That 
the universe is false and is a mere outside represent- 
ation of the mental concept or ideas is the doctrine of 
the idealisme:Sauddhas or Vignana Vadins which San- 
kare strenvonsly condemns as we will see later 
on, The following are the general festures: 
ot hie doctrine whose details: will be disvuss- 
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ed in the lectures coming under their appro- 
priate headiogs—(1) Whatever is, is in reality 
Brehman (2) This universe of forms and names was 
before creation in the nature of sat or essence or 
potentiality or Brahman. (3) Brahman is destitute 
of all attributes but he is omniscience and Omni- 
potence. He is even described as ama) jo, anag 
vo Omniscient and Omnipotent.. Then Omni- 
science and Omnipotence are not attributes of Brah- 
man but are identical with him ( aN essa) m) as 
beet is with fire and as luminosity with the orb of the 
Bun. (4) This Omnipotence is projected by Brahman 
into the universe of forms and names and the gradual 
evolution of the universe takea place ns follows :— 

We Ar «xr saure. Bo) (Sé TUUS anowwe 
Sb, STII eru), edu de, eor we i 


LÀ KDE aise. 


(5) The universe of forms and names is unreal (mind 
not fictitious, as said by the idealists) and a compara- 
tive notion of reel and unreal is conveyed by the 
following words of Sankara :— 

WR e eoetriusi Bui so 5992.0 sar) a 
surv d snan jo 9 Jue jer Big sua -59 6e 
€») AUTR i T. $ 52.6.5. wsr (aur) ex 
Os 87 fo Ib anaito Pyesruio AQrsoan,)rs 
erarrosene SarOur rS UU &7-gOC_s,)a 
an 58.8 v7.58 1 
If the form in which one thing is realized does not dis- 
appear at any time, that form is real ; if it disappears 
at‘any time, it is unreal, for the Sruti says, “ That all is 
made of clay is realized by cognising one clod of clay 
throughout; (eJamrvg) modification (into pota, jars, 
&c.), being a name which has merely origin in speech, 
that all things are clay being the only truth. Modifica- 
tion Into pots and jars has no independent existence or 
reality, for both pota and jars are in reality clay. 
Similarly, the universe of forms and names has no 
independent existence or reality for it is in reality 
Brahman. While the above are the main features of 
Senkara's doctrine, the assilants have no business to 
assume that he inculeated in his doctrine that the 
aniverse*has sprang up‘ from Adhyuss. The very 

Sutra B Gre )an\1) 53 (9217 sexs) discovers the 

permanent cause (Brahman) for the  imporma- 

nent result (the Universe) but does fot read 

s re jawas $n), yramg 5i declaring the Adhyasa 

as the cause of the universe and tbere is no founda- 

tion‘for the supposition that Adhyass is the cause, of 
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the universe, What Sankara teaches is that the con- 
founding of the final cause and effects which is Adh- 
yasa must be avoided, such confounding being the 
source of affinities which bind the soul to the bondage 
of avoamryv, the whirlpool of life and death. Aom. 


P. S. SuBRAMANIAe ÁITAR. 


A Tamil Version of Gray's Ode sn 
Eton College. 

In presenting my Tamil version of this excellent 
ode, | wish to say something in the way of an intro- 
duction on the nature of the ancient Tamil poetry 
and its salient features which distinguish it from all 
the modern Tamil compositions in verse built up chiefly 
on Sanscrit myths. 

For severnl years past, I have been studying 
English poems of Milton and Gray and of Dryden and 
Pope side by side with the anceint Tamil cMasics.of 
the most reputed authors, and in the course of wy 
studies wasstruck with the marvellons resemblance 
that lies between them in richness of refined thoughts, 
in vividness of natural descriptions and in grace, 
ease, and simplicity with which theg abound. Unlike, 
the modern Tawil compositions in verse, the ancient 
Tamil classica are characterized by splendid natural 
observations, and pure poetic diction, free from the 
idosyncrasies of Sanscrit which, in modern times, 
exercise a very baneful influence on the Tamil 
poets and mar the purity of their dignified thonghts 
and sentiments, 

It is well known that the Sanscrit language is full 
of mythological facts and exaggerated ideaa, though it 
cannot be denied that the poets like Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhiti have poured out proiusely all the treasares 
of their poetio mind and thus have enr:ched their lang- 
uage and procured for it a high reputation allover the 
world. Wherever it fiuds its way and whatsoever may 
be the tongue with which it comes in contact, the 
Sanscrit language gives to it its strong mythological 
colouring and pours into its vein ita exaggerative pota- 
tion. The Tamil language does not own any mythical 
story ; for it is so much against its genius. To a stu- 
dent of the “ancient Tamil classics, my remark would 
seem only just, while ethers are apt to look upon it with 
wonder and suspicion. «But I would ask of the earn- 
est students of history and poetry that, before jump- 
ing into the most absurd concjusipns about the 
Tamil language and its literature, they &hould rivet 
theip attention to a vareful study ofthe ancient Tamil 
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classics not with an eye of finding fault with every- 
thing that is correct,and praiseworthy but with the 
eye of a trae critic. It is true that’ mythological 
names apd stories heighten the beauty pf poetry in- 
fusing into its frame a peculiar charm that renders 
its imaginative power strong and agreeable, especially 
when chosen by a great {ntellect like Milton. But 
when obscene myths having their real existence in 
superstition pass through the mind of a poet, they 
naturally stunt the growth of his intellectual glow, 
and have ıt so thoroughly under their control that 
whatever comes out of it loses the purest efficacy and 
extraction of human thought and the suggestive 
character of poetry. 


Hence arises the question why the modern Tamil 
poets should not extricate themselves from the iron 
grasp of the Sanscrit influence. In India the learned 
society consisted chiefly of Brahmans. They are even 
at the present day very politic but at the same time 
very dogmatic too. These dogmatic Brahmans put 
implicit faith in their mythological loré believing 
it to the very letter. ‘They, then, as a matter of 
course, look with disdain and contempt upon those 

«who deride theig myths and upon those who strive 
$o think in conformity with nature independent 
ef the Sanscritic exaggerations and unnatural tropes. 
But the Tamil poets are too shrewd to break 
peace with their Brshman friends who hold a very 
high position in the estimation of their innocent 
fellow countrymen, 'I‘hus unfavoured by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. the Tamil poets are 
led to adopt everything after the Sanscrit model sacri- 
ficing at times their originality. Even in the modern 
Tamil poems such as the out and dry Kalambakams 
and Antadis where the contemplative mind of the 
poet is fettered by the Sanscrit influence, one cannot 
help perceiving the spirit of the Tamil poet piercing, 
like a strong fire, through the Superincumbent mass 
of that influence. But: when the Tamil people had 
their supfemacy over the Brahmans during the long 
reign of their kings who themselves set to work tor the 
good of their conntry—its jntellectual, social, moral 
and spiritual progress—the Tamil poetry stood on the 
highest pinnacle of fame, shiniwg with all*thé splen- 
doar of her charming beauty smd purest chastity, 
blended of course with glimpses of thoughts from 
Sanscrit which, ‘instead of impairing her wonderful 
beauty as wher itseinflaence takes a vigorous growth 
from the surrounding air, only added beauty, like 
simple ornaments, to set off her admirable grace te its 
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highest perfection. Reader ! think then of the nature 
of the Tamil poetry and pardon me for lengthening 
mv introduction a little too much. Suffice it to say 
that the ancient Tamil poetry bears in all respects a 
‘close resemblence to English poetry, and the revival 
of its learnmg dawns upon us under the gracious 
British rule. 

Now coming to the subject, I have had a strong 
desire to translato some of the best pieces of English 
poetry into Tamil and lay them before my fellow 
countrymen with a view to rouse in them their slum- 
bering activity and to direct their attention to a 
careful study of true poetry. However unfit I may 
be for the task, I cannot leave my aspiration to die 
away. Forsostrong is that aspiration that it com- 
pletely possesses me under its iren sway. Yes. I must 
yield to it. 

I have already given a Tamil version of ‘ Gray's 
Ode on the Spring’ with a short introduction iu Tamil 
in which were discussed not only the nature of true 
poetry but also the characteristic featyres of English 
and ancient Tamil poems, besides adding a few foot- 
notes to elucidate the text. It was all published in 
Jnana Bódhini, a Tamil monthly conducted by M.R. 
Ry. M.S. Parnalingam Pillai, 5. a. Encouraged by 
the cordial reception which my previous translation met 
with at the hands of my friends and students who since 
then have been inducing me to continue "in the task 
I have undertaken, I now come forward with a trans- 
lation of this excellent Ode which I did with intense 
delight. Ineed hardly say that Gray’s poems, like 
Milton’s, are remarkable for sublime thoughts and 
natural descriptions interspersed with mature reflec- 
tions which, when once read, leave an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of the reader and make his soul 
rebound with rapture and joy. Especially his Blegy 
and the Ode on Eton College eujoy a wide popularity 
among the English and aye in all the Euglish-speak-' 
ing world. l have therefore, at present attempt- 
ed the translation of the Ode on Eton College. while 
reserving for another occasion that of his Elegy. 

Now with regard to this translation I have to say a 
few words. Among the Tamils we very scarcely 


meet with persons whc have a fair acquaintance with 


their language and literature. The so-called Pandits 
that donstitute the main body of... Tamil literati, 
though possessing ina large measure a profound scho- 
larship and high mental powers are yet blind to the 
critical and historical studies, as they have been 
brought up entirely under the Sanscrit influehce, 
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I do not mean to say that all the Pandita are of this 
nature. Of course there are some who have the 
greatest admiration for the historic, philosophic and 
scientific studies and highest aspiration to work in 
those fertile flelda, but very much discouraged by 
personta of very different type, shut themselves 
up in the dark recesses of their poor dwellings, Legv- 
ing thia minority ont of consideration, let me proceed 
to state that the dogmatic Pandits turn away with dis- 
gust from those who make translations in Tamil pre- 
serving in them the geographical names, historic inci- 
dents, and foreign idioms found in the original poems 
in English. They like very much the attire, in which 
the thoughts are clothed, should be neat and beauti- 
ful. I have, therefore, departed from the usual me- 
thod of translation by keeping away from it ajl such 
things and by substituting instead the Tamil Geogra- 
phical names, historic incidents and idioms with which 
they are acquainted. For this purpose Trichinopoly 
has been chosen as the suitable place wherein the 
mount Tayumanavar, the river Kaveri that runs at ita 
base, the St.* Joseph's College and the S. P. G. Col- 
lege, all correspond with the Windsor Hills, the 
"Themes, and the Eton respectively. This plan of 
translation must indeed produce a vivid portrait of the 
scenes before the mind of the Tamil reader. I have 
also added a few foot-notes to facilitate the study of the 
Tamil Text and make more intelligible the beauties 
of the original to s student of both Tamil and 
Engish. 

In conclasion I must confess I have not been able 
to bring out the vigour and keep the terseness of the 
original poem. Still I have tried my best to preserve 
as far as poasible the beauties of the original. How 
far I have been successful in my attempt. Reader, it 
is for you to judge and pronounce your opinion, for 
on the kind of reception that is accorded to it de- 
pends my intellectual labours in tbe same direc- 
tions. 
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PanpiT R. 8. VrDACHALAM PILLAI, 


Sivagnana Siddhiar of Arulnandl Sivachariar 
Sutra XI. 
(Continued from page 62). 
PATIGNANA BHAKTHI LAKSHANA. 
ADIKARARA, 1. 

{ How God instructs the freed soul, 

As the soul enables the eye which by itself cannot 
Bee ; to see and itself sees; ‘Just so,’ when the sonl 
becomes freed from the body and purified ; Isa enables 
the soul to know and himeelf knows. With this 
knowledge if one loves God, he will become freed, 
purified even in this body ; and becoming freed of ail 
Pasa, will dwoll under the Lotus-Foot of Hara enjoy- 
ing endless Sivanabhava. 

2. The Jivan Muktas perceive God alone and no 
second. 

They who see the Piram by Paragnana will alone 
see Param and nothing elee. The knowledge of 
anything else than God is various and differing Ig- 
norance. The knowledge derived by hearing and 
reading ig also confused knowledge as its source is 
the higher Maya: The kaowledge of Gnathru Gnana 
and Gneys is Sankalpa or Bhavana Gnana and not 
real. The true Gnans is what transcends all these, 
Sivagnana. Hence, the Jivanmukta perceives Bivam 
alone. 

8. The body cannot persist in Mukts. 

If it is asserted that as the body is eternally re- 
newed from birth to birth, from the karmic sukshma 
body even in Makti the blessed souls will remain 
clothed in an eternal form; our reply is, that 

this Mukti can only be a Pada Mukti and is an in- 
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sufferable condition. If there is a body, then will 
arise Karma and Maya and other Malas.’ The body 
proceeding from the Manas has a beginning in 
reference to its cause, it is eternal. It is useful as 
a medicine to destroy our Mala. When the malady j 
removed the body dies with it. 


4. How the Jivan Mukta feels free from Mala. 


When the sonl unites itself to the unknowable Wis- 
dom true, then Sivam lights it up and the soul be- 
comes a Jiven Mukta. Just like the poison counter- 
acted by medicine, and darkness subdued by 
light, and dirt in the muddy water is removed by 
the clearing nut, the Mala present in the Jivan Mukta 
becomes innocuous without being destroyed; and 
persisting till the body lasts, it vanishes with the 
body itself without attaching itself to any other body 


9. Some objections met. 


If it is stated that the 4navala Mala being Anadi 
could not be destroyed, or if it can be destroyed, the 
soul also must go with it, itis not so. We see the 
copper stand as copper even after its original verdi- 
gris is fully removed by the contact of the Parisaveds 
(the Alchemist’s stone). And so, the soul gets rid of 
its mala by union with the Sthanu (the ever-enduring 
or tke self-content), Bat if it is stated that soul'a 
attaining purity after getting rid of mala is alone 
mukti, and that it is not necessary for it to unite itself 
with God, then we say no. The darkness veiling the 
earth vanish (from our ae when the sun entere, 
and not before. Hence, the Mala will only disappear 
only when united to the Sacred Foot. 


6. The Anara Mala does varish completely for 
Muktas. 


Even though the paddy is united to the bran and 
huek from the very beginning, yet you can under- 
stand the condition when they become separated. In 
fact, they are not present in the pure rice. From the 
separated husk, &c., no new paddy can be gener ed: 
they separate off completely gradually. Hence, when 
united to the Beneficient Sivan, the Malaand Karma 
and body disappear from the soul, It, however, is 
united to the bound „soul, and hence may be calied 
eternal. 

7. The inseparableness of the Supreme. 

The souls cannot think or act without the aid of the 
Lord's grace at any time. The Lord entering the 
soul's heart, actuating its thought and action is pres- 
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ent all in all. These souls cannot reappear. unless 
willed by Him. He stands to them as the letter * A’ 
stands to the rest of the letters. Therefore how can 
the Freed Soul be separated from Hara’s Foot, 


Nora. 


See for full explanation of the analogy of vowel 
and consonant, vol, 2, p. 13 of this journal. 


ADIKARANA 2, 


8. God's Omnipresence and Transcendency. 


If God ie omnipresent, He should be seen by every 
body. No. To the blind, eveu the Sun is dark. To 
them who do not possess the eye of God's grace, 
even Light will be dark. As the sun brings to bloom 
the well-matured.lotus, so does the Lord grant the 
eye of wisdom to the well-developed souls and appear 
to them in the Light of Lights, 


Nore. 


It is not that God cannot be perceived’ everywhere, 
but we wilfully shut our own eyes by the pride of our- 
self or egoism. 

"9. Some conceptions of mukti-union refuted. 

If it is stated that God is like the tree's shade 
which is sought by the tired way-farer, we say iNo. 
Then the seeker will become the Master (the First 
Cause) and (not God). If yet it is stated:that the Soul 
becomes one with God, by the soul becoming des- 

troyed, then no union is possible of that which. is 
destroyed to another. If it was not destroyed in 
Mukti, then too; there is no Mukti. If it was des- 
troyed after union, then what, is it which experiences 
Mukti. If the destruction of Self is regarded as 
Mukti, it conflicts with the principle that the Soul is 
eternal. If it is likened to the union of water with 
water, then too they become equal which they are 
not. 

10. Some further conceptions. 

When the copper is touched by the Alchemést’s 
stone, it becomes. one with Gold. So does the soul be- 
come one with our God, when it loses its malá, ŝo 
you say. No, God is not like ‘Gofd, He, like the stone 
removes the dirt, and places tie soul under His 
Golden foot. The stoné which receives the dirt from 
the copper is not itself Gold. The Lord of the Gods 
do alone possess the powers of Creation, &c. "And 
the Freed Soul is alohe capable of enjoying Bliss. 


€ ————————— T 


Norte. 


The famous American Professor who has succeeded 
in making artificial, chemical gold is said to have 
stated that all that he could assure the public was that 
it was like gold and possessed all its properties and 
did not possess the characteristics of the baser 
metals. So too, all that we can say is that the freed 
soul is like God, and does not possess the weakness 
of humauity. We do not care as to what it is really, 
so long as we are freed from our evils, and eternal 
bliss is vouchsafed tous. The last statement about 
the freed soul is to avert the possibility of there 
existing too many first causes. If it was so able, its 
individuality should be different from that of Gods 
which is fatal to its Adwaita union. Lower beings 
attaining Apara Mukti can have much power but not 
those attaining Para-Mukti. Such a freed soul can 
never return to the earth, can never return. 


11. The two Intelligences. 

If it be stated that the God and the Soul being 
both intelligences (chit), they are one, we say No 
God is Gracious Intelligence (Arulchit) and the 
soul is that one which partakes of this Grace. God 
is the Intelligence who in order to remove the 
soul’s mala, evolves things through various births 
and leads it into Moksha. The soul is the one 
which is subjected to the proceases of evolution, &o. 
God is the Intelligence which is self-luminous and 
illumins others; and the soul is the one which 
receives such light and knowledge. Hence, though 
God and Soul are in union inseparably, they are noi 
one and the samé. For instance, can the: Seal and 
its Buddhi, though both intelligent, be equal? To 
the soul, as chit, the buddhi is achit, So also to the 
God as chtt, the Soul is achit. 


12. The True Nature of the Union Illustrated. 


As magnet attracts a piece of iron, so God 
draws unto himself the Soul, and converts it into His 
Own Form, as iron in fire, and destroys its 
Mala, as. the wood isdestroyed by the fire (rising from 
and enveloping it), and unites with it, as thesalt with 
water, and subjects and transcends it as stone 
varbs gold, God transcends all and is in the Final 
Bliss. He remains united and undistinguished as 
mixed syrup of cane-sugar, honey, milk and sweet 
fruit, and sugar candy. 


J. M. N 


(To be continued). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 84.) 


ignorance? Knowledge in proportion. As we teach 
the messes, so we shal! make their lot happier, and in 
proportion as they are happier, so they will become 
more useful members of the body politic. The main 
obstacles which primary education has to contend 
with, spring from the people themselves. As they 
riae in the social scale, they wish their children to 
learn English. The Zamindars encourage this tend- 
eucy, and the District Boards and Municipalities do 
little to drag the pendulum back. Thus we find that 
in some Provinces primary education is almost statio- 
nary, while in others 1& is only making slow speed. 
The question is really in the main one of money. If 
the means were forthcoming, I do not doubs that 
Local Governments would be ready to adopt a more 
generous policy.” 
ee 

Wo do not know if there is any parallel to the 
case cf the Poets Irattaiyar in 
any other race or. clime. The 
elder was lame and the younger 
blind. They were the most lovable of men. Their 
poetry breathes a fervour, raciness and charm, all 
their own, Their best piece is Ekambara Natar Ula. 
esroussraé emr, Andit has a story. While it 
was being read out to the king, a hitch occurred at 
the very first verse. 

erppAu wt risio war us Par eriara 

Qe pap Ger Sal ys p —Qor ppd 

dphds_ oárdigpustm Qu go 

Broda edo ra) pi. 
The king declared there was no such thousand-pillared 
Mantapam and no God Vinayaka enshrined it, aud till 
the same was found the reading ought not to go ou. 
And thePoets went their own way. Sometime later, 
when the king was carrying some excavations in con- 
nection with the construction of a Tower, he came 
across the old Mantapam and the God; he at once 
sent for the Poets and proceeded with the reading to 
the finis. From that time forward, the Ula has been 
called che Divine Ula, a Daivika Ula. 

», 


The Twin-Poets and 
King mallinatha. 


. e 
What is of further intent to us ia this es is the 
references to the King Mallinatha of Pallava dynasty, 
and Sambhu Kulam these lives are as follows :— 
/ “syaw Cares ors gues arQue pai ag 
QeuQur e ver! (so rid sg "—61. 


** Aouri, 
eig á Soi Qu baibudr, arpin dga de 
QarO S Amia sí Quo pOsran 9—102.. 

'* Qageulp 
Psa ofueemddr sdi gei Gugus dr 
mass paruis oae ug gui "—]151. 

The references might refer to a past king called 
Mallinatha or to a contemporary of that name who 
ruled at Kanchi. But it is usual in compositions like 
the Ula ees to refer to contemporary sovereigns ; and 
as tradition connects the Poets with the Pallava reign, 
we take it that King Mallinatha of the Pallava Dy- 
nasty wasa contemporary of the twin poets. We 
have searched in vain in C. M. Duff'a Chronicles and 
no references to any Pallava King of this name could 
we come across. We hope that some specialist will 
be able to throw light on the date of this BOVereign 

* 
?9 

We have been supplied with some numbers of Hindu 
Dhrma Shikshaka, a religious monthly published at 
Cawnpore and given tosubscribers atthe enormously low 
price of 8 annas per mensem. This monthly is yonpg, it 
being scarcely over a year since it was brought into exis- 
tence. Its aim is to be a religious organ and to teach 
some of the leading tenets of both popalar and philo- 
sophic Hinduism ina didactic style, „In the words 
of the editorial that appears in the September nam- 
ber of last year the main aim of the Journal is “ to 
awaken religious and moral enthusiasm,—especi- 
ally in the rising generation, namely, the students,” 
If thie ideal were kept constantly in mind and tho. 
Journal would work in accordance with it, we should 
be sure of its usefulness to “ Stndents” as well 
as to those who may not» be “ Students” in the view 
of the managers of the Journal. For, are not even 
those that are no more breatiüing the atmosphere of 
College-rooms, “Students” in the true sense of the 
word ao far as the culture of the Spirit is concerned ? 

e". 

Even a cursory reader of the Journal cannot 
resist the temptation to remark that it ie a fitting 
set-off to the ''Epipbamy^, a militant Christian 
Weekly conducted by the members of the Oxford 
Missiou.ia Calontte. 2n the opinion of the latter Jour- 
nal, Hinduiem i$ corrupt and materialistic and decayed 
to the core This crumbling Hinduism it seeks to 
demolish and to construct on the resulting ruins the 
noble * Chareh o£ Christ." The Cuuroh of Christ 
as Christ mesat.it to be and to work should carry with 
it the motto that proceeded out of the mouth of ita 
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Divine Founder, Judge not that ye be not Judged.” 
Christ never came intg the world to criticise but to 
save. This principle of Christianity whica is the key- 
stone of its ethic and theology is heartlesaly ignored 
and many are the foul interpretations put upon the 
statements of Christ by the bere-brained divines. 
Marie Corellis novel entitled. “ The Master Christian” 
is & contribution to the question at an opportune 
hour, and under the allegory of a romance, it pourtrays 
the misconceptions rife at the present day in respect 
of the teachings of the God-in-Man. 
ee 
Our Hindu Dharma Sikshaka will, we feign hope, 
not pursue the aggressive and hot-headed policy of the 
half-educated Missionaries who are a living mockery 
of their faith and profession, but will instil into 
the supple minds of young India the ‘words of wisdom 
and enduring strength of Hinduism with saintly 
grace and trué Hindu candour. Hinduism need not be 
daunted by the furious biuster of ' goody-goody' 
missionaries. Its purpose is rfot to please the human 
animal, on the other hand itsglory liesin bringing home 
to the mind of every Hindu the living God-in-Man, to 
make in fact every, one a Man-in-Gud. This prisciple 
of Hinduism will we are sure be vigorously carried out 
hy our contemporary. We will conclude by saying 
that the journal serves & useful and beneficent purpose 
in the sense in question and we wish it a long and 


prosperous career. 


se 


There are journals nnd journals now in India pro- 
feesing to teach or exponnd Hinduism in all ita aspects, 
Nay, of late years the increase in their number 
has become an unsccounteble phenomenon. But all 
that glitters is not Gold. There is still ample room 
for new journals to make rapid headway. Sometimes a 
catholic ideal degenerates into mere sectarianism. -At 
other times religion is mistaken for racial prejadices- 
These are only a few of the factors that clog the pro- 
gress of a journal that may have possessed noble and 
liberal intentions to start with. Sach fanatic cant and 
militant advocacy partly owe their origin and impulse 
to Christian Missionaries in India who failing to win 
people by sweet grace and charity have often ricourse 
to weapons and armoury which ahoald better go to the 
aid of the raving company at a’ bear-shop. That the 
journal under review: should steer clear of the above 
ineriteble ills present in the. air is oar sincerest prayer, 
and our werds of advise are ‘based upon oar owa 
experience for a pretty long time.- 


We thank Mr. V. J. T. Pillai for his excellent letter on 
“ Ancient Tamils and their Chaldean affinities ” pnblish- 
ed iu our last double number. Bat unfortunately he is 
open to & defect which is more often the outcome of the 
first flood of enthusiasm for a new cause than anything 
elae. An original theory ja always striking and interesting. 
Thongh interesting and gtriking, none the less should it be 
rational and valid if it would commend itself to an ivquir- 
ing mind. The nature of the old Hebrew forms and 
places of worship will be familiar to every one who "pre- 
tends to a fair knowledge of the Old Testament and the 
famous shrine at Katirgamam in Ceylon is to judge from 
the Rev. gentleman's description whom Mr. V. J. T. 
Pillai quotes, hardly differeut in point of the style of 
Structure from the Hindu templea scattered over the 
Soutb India, With these two facts at our back are we 
justified in jumping to the conclusion that the Hindu tem- 
ple is è copy sf the Jewish place of worship or that both 
of them should claim the eame archi-ty pe ? 

as 

What are the proofs positive which Mr. Pillai ad- 
vances ? Nothing worth the dignity of the term proof. 
He npeaks of the Holy of Holies of the Jews, then of their 
paracloxe (nnfortanately Mr. Pillai did nut know this name) 
and theo the Coart which was the place where the ordiuary 
people were allowed to stand. This division of the sanc- 
tum into two je compared with the uaual partition of the 
South Indian temple and then the conclusion is reached 
to show that both Indian and Hehrew temples are cousins, 
He might as we)l have said that the Jew breathed nir and 
the Tamil breathes air and therefore both of them should 
bave the same acriptures ! 


The similarities Mr. Pillai speakes of are too auperfici- 
al to indicate a common genesia, and the dissimilarities he 
coolly omits are too deep to be insignificant. He should 
first of all critically study the two Books of Kings in the 
Old Testament to have a knowledge of the Hebrew Temple 
at Jerusalem. Where are the Indian counterparts of the 
Urim and the Thammim and the Jewish breastplate ? 
Where is the Hebrew counterpart of the Indian Dhwaja 
Stambha aud the ubiquitous Stone Nandi? Other points 
will snggest themselves to his mind if he reads carefully 
the articles bearing on Jewiab temples and places of wor- 
ship in the Dictionary of Bible by Dr. Smith. 

ee 

Mr. Pillai says there are proofs which unmistakeably 
point ta the circumstance that the ancient Hebrewa knew 
the Tamil-gpeaking people well enough. We can almoat 
guess the stock statements be is contemplating when id- 
dulging in a glib parade of this sort. But we should be 
find 4o hear his own version of the story before we could 
effer our commente on the same. 
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HISTORY OF TAMIL LITERATURE 
CgaíPrrzE XVIIT 
ST. MANICKA VACHAGAR’S POEMS. 


Tiruvachakam anà  Tirncchittrambálakkovaiyar 
oceupy a prominent place in Tamil Literature as two 
of its most memorable monuments. Tiruvachakam 
(=the Holy Sentences) is unsurpassed by any work 
in any language as a work of piety chalking out the 
path to salvation. The holy strains depict the most 
intense form of hnman love to God; they may be 
considered asa true exposition of the great truth 
enunciated by St. Tirumular--God is Love, The 
precionsness of the verses, as observed already, 
so moved the Spiritual Preoeptor of our rage as t 
gain from him the undying name of Mábickavácha- 
kar (che whose sentences are rubies) fot our ‘poetic 
saiat. There isa proverb in Tamil expressive of the 
unique merita of the work—gmarsssSgasrer wp 
Om merca s Eeyore (he who isnot moved (deeply) 
by Tiruvachakam will not be moved by any other worh.) 


The importance of Tirnvachakam is twofold: 
It is a guide to the earnest theologiat and a sublime 
poem tothe student of Litemature. The sute path 
to salvation lies in unbounded love to God ; without 
true love to God, knowledge of divine philosophy is 
of no avail; it only serves to develope egoism; suya 
our sage most enthasidstitally— 

Ss Sos udug wissOrr® apud auri 
u$s uw PAS pi upia ser ut i wedge 
Assan p98 S HF Aand DO utar 

ag s Oareráay ab Lien QuaxeéréGorGm, 

He considered his compauy with men df erndition, 
and discussers of philosbphy as wicked aa if did him no 
good, the Supteme Being transcends mental grasp! 
and vocal description? ;- he is too subtle for scietió6 
to understand’; and the Vedas get tired in their 
attempt to know him.* If such ie the natare of the 
Almighty, ie it thes Vain to reach Hit! No; there is 


1. Tirnvechakam : 845065 GQeware Cor duar drana 
y Getrbush aig Ogiplujia arco 
3 at gpemó yari pihu ora 
a Capted, qoionerTarb Ocras poli o peak 
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an easy path for earnest seekers, —He is caught like 
a fish in the net of Love5 ; He is a servant unto those 
who love him tenderly. 

The whole science of true theology is imbedded 
in Tirnvachakam ; an exposition of it will be out of 
place in a history of literature; some of the import- 
ant truths of divine philosophy may however, be noted 
for the edification of the literary student: 

1. Love or devotion is the sure path to beatifica- 

tion ; 

2. God's grace should be sought sincerely for 
exercising this love; 

8. God appears in human form è when the aspi- 
rant after beatitude is ripe with his stoicism ; 

4. God guides the soul through its various Dirtlts 
and they are solely intended for ita development 
and fitness for the attainmentof never-ending bliss. 

5. The soul has no independent existence; befcre 
attaining beatification-it isin conjunction with 
matter and after it with God; &@ or sal- 
vation means simply the unshuffing once for 
all of the goul from off its “mortal coil" to 
find rest in God. 7 

The eage lived at a time of great religious animo- 

wity ; alien religions such ss Buddhism and Jainism 
existed side by side with Vedic creeds; the various 
schools of philosophy such as Atheism, Idealism, and 
Materialism were preaching their conflicting ductrinos 
to the confusion of the true seekers after everlasting 
bliss. He buffeted through all these impediments 
and reached his goal by his steadfast faith in God which 
stuck fast in him like a nail driven deep into 
the trunk of a young tree. The fourth poem in Tira- 
vachakam entitled Gu«z,258es«esc may fitly be 
styled as Pilgrim’s Progress after the rendering of the 
Hon'ble Mr. P. Arunachalam of Geylon. This poem con- 
tains, as it were, the essence of the Saiva philosophy. 


b. Of. o5 B etes uGQCaréir arane, 

6. According to Baiva divine philosophy soula are divided into 
three classes according to their degelopment; these are degre 
eat, Sreusten? and sawi, Sakaler (ee) are endowed with 
divine wisdom by God appearing in humen garb. e Bt, Menicka 
Vechakar is undoubtedly a «ee. To the Pralayskalar, God 
wppears as a vision in his Divine form; s&me of the sages among 
the 63 canonised Saiva Baints were .fwurees, Tae Vignsnakalar 
get bliss by intuition. . 

7.Cf.the well known popular maxim: «22s ugOdmipg 

d4G;thistrnth is omphesised by all great sages, Tiruvalluvar 
Manicka Vachsker, the Tamil Theologians, Kannudaya Vallalar 
-and several others of high fame. 
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The journey of the soul through incarnations often ex- 
tending over many aeons, the guiding hand of the 
Almighty in its development its descent into the human 
womb, the various impediments to its growth therein, 
the danger it has to tide through in its infancy, ite 
escape from the havoc of maidens’ alluring glances, 
its combats with prosperity and adversity, its escape 
from the dangersof wrong learningare all dealt withina 
masterly fasbion. The thought of God who has de- 
signed the universe, then, flashes upon the soul whivh 
has afterwards to stem through fresh difficulties ; 
atheists begin to deny God's existence ; eacb religion- 
ist brings forward arguments in favour of the 
adequacy of his creed ; Brahmans claim importance 
to their ceremonials as the true way to bliss; 
the Idealist holds the world to be a mirage 
and sets the sonl as high up as God; the Materialist 
preaches his Epicureanism. He says—Let us eat and 
drink to day for to-morrow we die. The intense zeal of 
St. Mánikaváchakar carries him, amidst such labyrin- 
thine courses, right upto the feot of the Universal Lord, 
Who for his sake condescended to àppear in human 
form to confer on him the true Summum bonum ot 
life—unending bliss—the nature of which transcends 
all description, as the poet himself records his inability 
to pictore it in another poem of his, namely, 
BgmgeerL vef. 

The third ahaval (poem in blank verse) styled f$ 
«eir. f appears in all probability to be the first 
poem from the pen of the inspired seint?. At any 
rate it was composed on the very day of his spiritual 
initiation. Herein the true relation of God with the 
universe and the animal kingdom, as the spirit per- 
meating through them, the indescribability and the in- 
conceivability of His nature, the sure and easy means of 
love toreach Him, Hisspecia] condescersion forthesake 
of our sage and the transcending bliss conferred upon 
him, are delineated with great pathos; by ar exquisice 
allegory the poet dwells upon the special grace shower. 
ed upon him bythe Almighty; God, the Ocean of Grace, 
transformed Himself jnto an immense cloud end rain- 
ed torrente on the hill of Tirapperunturai to the de- 
«light of the thirsty mortals. The beauty of thè poems 
cannot be adequately brought out by any translation. 
This is à cap of ambrosia for the advanced student of 
Tamil Literature and it wii! ^"rapture his soul if he 


be possessed of tenderness of feeling in ever so slight 
pe E T 

8.It ia not known on what authority this poem ia ppt down to 
have been composed at Pate, 
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a degree. Towards the close of this culminating 
poem, the sage sank in spiritual ecstacy and thus 
findsthe most powerfol language at his command 
although completely inadequate to give expression to 
the overwhelming blias which he experienced through 
the grace of the Holy Teacher. The Lord thrust the 
sweet flood of His Divine Grace into the sinuses and 
pores of his very bones and the interstices of even the 
hair-cells so as to make him melt with ecstatic delight, 
and make him feel that bis whole mortal frame from 
head to foot was one heart! The last lines of the 
poem sre, 
Orr gna 5d uck wei) ymp ua 
sfiQu wua Caries Drs s 
Osu eer QesGs erg Qup 
sdu s Cus umay correr 
einige Su Quran SaGess 
Qegé sev orba. p Aws ywr 
Paria ene eol Geass s pon 
eréáfipésqpsuiiéss Copi 
Quá 6 Orb se or Oan Qu gerer pmp 
Grmu Carp sry ass 
Gromu CsraxsgerGoe oris | Arolu 
apy suis uya sriws a Qe bus Oartw gi p 
Gp dex OG Ge. 
Dami Qsras Qr miru asmi 
aerem gios uode Oá du 
sawap shai aci pers sw ymp 
Quei fiery Ambu srida Qar a edi i 
smem eser Opa snes 
«9e 1G usrag sráGerer 
Sewer ellus Qupd GurGer, 
The sacred centum (5454) stringing together 
* hundred qaatrains has a culminating effect on the 
student. The poem rouses by degrees the devotion 
of the reader until it ie strang to the highest pitch aud 
never fails to draw out of the reader tears of joy. 
Two stanzas may be selected as specimen : 
srL6Ssr gpeeguri Crag S qu aser Qa 
diséOs es Gars JsOGuf ph ejer Sar Cpzx 
49-558; wesllém dC p de»: uy wa ymis 
Masis de go5ó sss Oeo ymu Ga, 
[Like actors in a play I pretend to be ohe of Thy 
«true devotees and hasten amidst them to reach the 
goal of heaven; O sublime Hill of God ! O my Lord! 


dén to confer upon me unceasing blessing that my 
heart hay glow for ever with love towards Thee. } 
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Qasr wasn edifitenc ru, ‘Meow ede emt 
QugwrCer amia Carr QOseyeri 
ueceriscapar Lenel Qi OuerscumsS qe. 
iow id ps Qa Par seem auis 

Grass: cher pétiuere Gagier 

YOSI st gy oue est seven ui eir em 

Quri sre rar aré) Oneyei scri 

Sam caller ay 0205 B ef Sera? Ges ps, 

[There are devotees whose minds glow with intense 
enthusiasm and love like a torrent rushing into a 
ditch, on hearing ‘Thee adored as the Lord with 
expansive braided locks'where Ganga is concealed, the 
owner of the Bail and the Lord of the Angels 
setting them all apart ; Thou hast condescended to 
make me Thy serf. In gratitude for such unbound 
ed special grace I should burn with love towards Thee 
as though my frame from head to foot were made 
of heart °? and my body should rain torrehts of tears 
d though it were covered with eyes all over; but 
miserable as I am, rhy heart is stone and eyes nó 
better than wooden sockets. ] 


St. Mánickaváchakar does not consider Siva as 
one of the Hindu Trinity ; he even ridicules men who 
hold such a wrong view ; Siva is the Absolute God 
of the Universe and Lord of the Trinity. Great 
Vishnu is made sn instrument to measure Siva's 
glory with ; see with what fervonr Narayana is spoken 
of at the beginning of Gu» 545 90««c«,— 

sre apscs ysn areas apOsy 

drogu apenas s 

Br De» Qpesfisvm exui ywi wiri 

Quos b sua Bi app 5 f m O5, yee 

Peppy wdy wisps tus elim 

sayr Cover wr aper ses 

Gspan goes à Ses Der 

Anlopseé«e su eu aw y 

epu 4169 ono y ir iet. 

That Siva ie the Supreme God is established 
Manickavachakar thus !? : l 

9. This is a very uniqme simile employed by the poet to bring 
out the intensity of hia transcending love to God; the reader 
would remember that the poet has used the same simile in big 
fona Suos also. 

10. 8t. Ganasambendar establishes Siva to be 

God in a very artfu! way when he saya, 
i$ 26 OuSorke Sayy emori. 
pU Jeassaqras souda —enis, 

To be born from & womb or die is opposed to the idea of true 

absolute divinity. 

Bt. Appar proves the samo troth more explicitly by the aame 

method. 


4 


the Absolute 
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Iroad Que fie (mà soe gemmis b 

urwüàugró use Que pe ise uws ÙA Ais 

wri AupsgiosueGCa were OED 

uror dia netGsrG seus tuon. 

[Brahma and Vishnu out of sheer ignorance fought 
among themselves each asserting that he was the Abso- 
late God ; to the quelling of their swelling pride, Hara 
(Siva) appeared as an Unfathomable Column of Lustre 
soaring beyond the reach of the two and stood as The 
Unknowable—Let us dance in delight of this.) 

The intense leve towards God as manifested by 
St. Mánikkaváchakar might make the impression on & 
impious reader that he was almost mad. The sage 
himself says that he should, after casting away all 
shyness, drive bis mind to what the people would say 
ara Gud eio? (=y) and become an object 
of laughter to the ordinary mortals !!. The intensity 
of his piety is evident from the unique simile 
he has psed when he says that his frame should 
thrill with ecstacy as if.it were one entire heart. 
In another place he says that people should 
rejoice at the idea that his material frame, 
hie senses, his mind, and himself (ego) are dead, 
every organ being quite absorbed in the contemplat- 
ion of the gveat Lord !?. In spite of such 
anfathomuable devoticn in himself, he considers his 
divine love to be nothing when compared with the devo- 
tion of Kannappar’® a sage who lived some 
centuries before him. , His ungovernable love 
imduces his spirit to inspire every sentient being 
with enthusiastie faith in God. So he invokes the 
bee, the parrot, the nightingale, the young maidens 
and girls to join with him to siag the grace of Siva. 
These poems have a thrilling effect on the reader. 
A &tanza, may be called cut in illustration. 


11. Vide, ¢aa@uQwer gp Biben.é Gri 
sre desi gy sr etui gear 
yer parse Gargp sedes AE 
easfitossfluoneXQareieG Kc.—Qur $24 Sm asa. 
12, Vide. era Ga Gur Socr & peti enam gun 
grex ac LAAk BUA Ty SIDU G 
estes Ga.  Gu9; Ce emia Osc O ev grarerageCurus 
star Qai connu. Gg erGerenr a ‘Genius 
N Dotsent, 
13. Vide. sa aa iue ugar ex Sawn Nar 
ow or hu Oar er eps I Qeveir ter ana Oa cia cof 
wares ued gO seater at Qach aine a q Sor & 
sever iQureret pp Dase gs sr UGE i pi S— 
fméGas á goce 


Biter jamy sic died p C pgneisemOs 

Shs jQs «pesar OQ. 1 ge Que SO ssa QunGor go 

ster áO s goce Om a . yer áp G mei Quinn 

GA uym uris Cee prar Cars gu. 

[O humming bee don't you ever more suck at 
blossoms which yield you but a trifling quantity of 
honey; blow you hereafter at the feet of the great 
dancer since thought, sight or speech about him 
showers the honey of bliss on his votaries by thrilling 
their frame to the very bones. ] 

The problem of life and death is the most puzzling 
to the human intellect the genius of Shakes- 
peare despaired over it!*; to our poet the puzzle 
of life and death ceased to be a mystery, though 


, he does ‘not explicitly unfold it. Tiruvalluvar ex- 


plains death as a sleep and birth as e waking from 
it!5. When we are asleep our body is quite as well 
dead but we rise again ; after death we do rise again 
but only in another mortat coil; and this sleep of 
death is given for the soul’s rest, after its exhaustion 
from its hard work in its life-course. "Bays our 
sage in his poem, Sivapuranam, that he is quite 
done up with the wearisome births; the passage 
is indeed touching, — 
teet kt ro peu wror eu 
uéeim au.) up@eaneds uróoris 
SANU wed son Cums EDs a as 
eee agre ylar üg Gawsrtig 
Geant adap Sesser sEauéss 
Qer éesn CS màu I pi 85er $ Qs Geri Quqmurer 
QuliGu uer Quore aer aeri eng d O50 per. 
The sleep at night is the lull given the soul after 
its toil in the day ; the death isa higher lull given 
it after its wearisome task through its life-course; 
and (here is a lull given to all souls in common 
at the end of the son when the whole universe 
reverts to its primordi»l condition; salvation is the 
eternal lull given to the ripe soul by the grace of 
Siva after it has completely discharged its duty of 
Godliness and piety, It is then that the soul is once 
for all freed from the clutches of the ‘mortal coil’ ; 
it is this bliss that our sage requests at the hands of 
Siva, when he says,— 
14. Vide, 
Bat that the dread of something after death,— 
The un‘iscotered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns,—puzzles the will.—Hamlet. 
15. Vide, 
e pus Curge ssástO 068 
Sifu sg Gur gua Spy. 
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etewmti uro s Apis grt 
aie Qura SeQarturts Ovum 
view lard un paims af Ow Lj 
amor Aue yor CurpsCu., 1? 


The sage ie at times carried to such heights of 
divine philosophy by his intuition, that it is idle for 
unaided reason to grasp the meaning of such strains. 
Only those possessed of some divine grace can 
truly appreciate the charming dignity of suoh 
passages. There are passages which are puzzles to 
psychologists; a stanza may be cited as »n example. 

$e Orerssoyal! Amay 6 phog 
Osado EIG o Qus e ay 

de ple ose Awun Eia iQ aa 
LIT TP TU A p o pð a wo 

Ora gy Ora pgp vrij Gans s Csuri a g 
figo Oug $ panymsn RaGe 

Qus c go fuatwa Pio reir Hd 
uraa wudu Aur. 

[I have forgottan myself quite in the thought that 
Thy grace uas planted itself in the heart ot my bosom 
like a rising sun dispelling my dark ignorance. 
There is naugbt without Thee; |to the: enquiring 
mind) Thou!’ wanest atom by atom into the last 
germ; even that ultimate germ Thou art not and 
yet without Thee there is nanght,—bow then can 
mortals comprehend Thee !.] 

Gcd is indeed a puzzle even to the superb intellect 
unguided by grace. He can be known by the 
intellect of man illumined by His grace, just ss the 
eye, though possessed of the capacity of vision, can 
see only with the help of light but not in the dark. 
The only way te real bliss lies in unbounded sincere 
loveto the Almighty ; this begets divine grace 
which in turn enables our reason (s£Gurgss) to 
understand the true nature of the Unknowable. 

Some of the passages seem t^ convey easy,thoughta 
but great men find higher truths in them. Dr. G. U. 
Pope, the veteran Tamil echolar, translates, 

AGs immur i Bess gnerá 
smani sar pCa Sap Isiwo 
ageQadrg veligster as gii 

à Qarma pA aar SpugezasGCe, aB, 

7718. This tense was already oxplained in the previous chapter 
- which deals with the Bage's life. 

17. This stanza is interpreted l 
bs Sarna Sag the waning to the contemplating human soul; from 

fama cues it can be learnt that Aiva elades the grasp of alt 


even when, after due eearch, they think that after all they have 
‘Deen able to catch the thief (God). 


in a differen; way by some, 
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Like elephant two-handed I saw not 

My mind's true germ; I saw but sore distress 
Thou bad’st me come ; yet "mid the heavenly ones 
"T was I alone passed not, the senses’ slave. 


The first two lines carry a higher import. The 
difficulty lies in the correct rendering of the words 
'QQo sss rau uri mss. To construe this as 
*an elephant two-handed' does immense injustice to 
the grander meaning which underlies the words. 
The proboscis !* is a unique organ of the elephant; 
it is at once its hand and nostrils; in a single act it 
dischargestwo functions,namely, thefunctions of touch 
and smell. The inability which our sage attributes to 
himself is his incapacity to comprehend at one single 
glance the troe nature of the soul which is but the 
conjunction of matter and mind. To the materialist 
matter is the sole entity; and mind is but a condi- 
tion of matter; to the Idealist mind is the only 
entity and matter bat a chimera. Both are‘false posi- 
tions. The Saiva theologian understands the true nature 
of the tniverse by looking at both its aspects at a 
single glance just as the proboscis at one grasp 
understands both the senses of touch and smell. Thua 
the stanza very gently exposes the folly cfthe schoola 
of Materialism (Lokayatam) and Idealiem (Mayava- 
dam) who view but one aspect. The famous quatrain 
really contains the meaning of St. Tirumular's 

unge» 5 DO OSS H 013 waor 

wis Ben wepis g wrung unter 

UT 4e» ve psSsH cape Dac 
vishe oenpss s UTC s pee or, 19 

Let us now turn our attention to dwell upon the 
merits of St. Manickavachakar as a poet. 

In poetic eminence he occupies the front rank 
along with Tiruvalluvar, llangavadigal and other 
mighty ‘leviathans’ of Tamil Literature. His diction 
is characterised by dignity and lucidity and in pathos 
he stands quite’ unrivalled. If his leisure and 
inclination had allowed him to tarp his hand to 


18. 1 was overwhelmed with delight when I found in gya@ows@e 
ama work of unique celebrity in Tamil, that the probsocis of the 
elephant is employed to explain the true Adwaita relation 
between God end Beul; toall appearance the proboscis appears 
as a) and but :t ia the nose as well. God permeates the sonl in 
a sub-le ray just as the function of swel! is present in the 
apparent hand of the elephant. 

19. The simile empioyed by St. Tirumular should not be over- 
strained ; when theides of the elephant impresses our attention 
we lose sight of the wood ; and onthe other hand when we fix 
our wir:] on the wood we lose aight of the elephant. To strain 
the meaning beyond this and say that rhe wood ia the entity and 
the elephant unreal is against the import of the sage and will 
lend us in the puzzling feld of Idealism (erce«sa). 

2 
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an epic poem, it would have enjoyed an eminénce quite 
itsown. Thanks to our Lord Natesa for wringiug out 
of our sage at lesst a melodrama—the BGR ppi 
ueá asa wut:, 


He was a keen observe: of nature and drew Íreely 
upon it ; he can be considered an eminent zoologiat 

and a good botanist ; even tiny oreatures such as anta, 
and earth-worms, serve his purpose. The peacock, 
the cobra, the chameleon, the crow and a lot of other 
animals furnished him with hints of rare charm. 
Nature was his great teacher; what rare observa- 
tions regarding ‘animal life, does the poet record 
in some of the stanzas in his highly fascinating work — 
the Tirucchittrambalakkóvaiyar. Take for instance 
the following stanza:— 


Qasui9& Ost ge wwa GEIE Caged 
@ psGe 
ut eso Inset uc OB Ys seman owym Gs 
Csiup paler. wre wr Garia Sos Rae 
esb Bung pet 9 Oia hp sius. 
The saint says that the peacock which is afraid 


of the chameleon, a harmless creature, is strong enough 
to'tear the ferocious cobra from its hood to tail.?° 


To.take another example: 
'arsó m acento Os1@Cp ulani groaa 
25854 Corsi sew. eri! 


[Wo have observed a single life in two bodily 
frames resembling the single besd of sight to the 
two eyes of the crow.] 


This comparison ig brought to illustrate the extreme 
devotedness of the lovers—the champion and the 
lady—to each other; the crow does not look at 
things like other animals, that is, it does not fix both 


20. Some few years ago Satur, a station on the B. I. Railway, 
wae infested with cobras near the bridge and hedges on eitber 
side of the railway'line. As the place was frequented by people and 
traffic it waa resolved to bring destructicn bpon the venomous rep- 
tiles. They adopted the surely-effective method of rearing peacooks 

ìn the vicinity and there is now no trace ta be found of tha once 
common cobras, On seeing the hooded’ serpent, the ‘peacock runs 
towards it and the snake becomes terror-stricken and motioniess- 
The peacock then lays its clawed and mndular feet upon the bead 
of the cobre and pecks at the hood with its s*rong end pointed beak 
and rends it in two from bead to foot. Th^s was noticed by a friend 
of mine aa well ag by many others. [Every other bird of prey in- 
cleding falcon, kite or eagle can behave in the same fasbion.te- 
wards cobras, nsy, towards any ophidian, venomous or inno: 
euous.— Ed.) 


ite eyes on the object looked at; it sees or rather 
makes a side glance either with one or other of its 
eyes but with only one ata time. The orow's loas of 
binocular vision is. attributed according to Ramaya- 
nam to Rama’s indignation »t the bird when it 
audaciously bit his consort’s breast; the belief in 
crow’s defect of perspective vision at any rate ox- 
isted from a remote antiquity ax the great Epic Poet, 
Valmiki, speake of it.* 


Tirovachakam is full of natural, observations ; in , 
bis $556 Jeevi he exaggerates his defects and 
gives & very deprecatory picture of himself by com- 
paring himself to tiny creatures. He says that he is 
teased by bis five senses like a worm in the midst 
of Mischjevous ants; he considers himself es forlorn like 
a creeper without a twig ora branch to wind itself 
round; his mind, he says, sticks fast in lovely 
maidens’ heaving breasts like flies entangled in the 
pulpy jack fruit. 


St. Mavickavachakar was a great patriot of his 
mother country—the dominion of the Pandya and has 
the highest admiration for the Tamil language. He 
says that the Pandyan land was the ancient seat of 
God Siva and consider it as Sivalokam or Keilasam 
as it contains true devotees who pine with sincerity 
after God.?*' The courses of etady which tax 
very much the intellect of a student so as to bring 
physical weakness on him are ‘famil and musico *? 
~~ © Whatever Valmiki’s or the ancient Hindu'e notion of the 
organ of vision in the orow was, the fact of the matter is something 
different. Binocular vision is quite as common in the crow as in 
every other vertebrate. The dioptric mechanism is quite the same. 
The genesis of the Indian fancy is probably attributable ~ i 
distance from the facial region at which the Cünenisoons axis euis 


the sagittal plane of the orow'B cranium, enà the nBequeégt nə- 
cessity of the bird to look at things aakanoe—Eó 


21. Yide, 
Oedurigpinunser Opra Quas gue» wate: 
püurGi srarec isit Osgyeqmsca Bere p 
excuse q. stumet Fia nrsus EG £5 
wini se wÜnseragenisuCe 
Qesróvtrs Qoid a eje ec ss Gaede 
viur Mss justos ® s ino ea 65 foa e hora.. 
23. Vide, 
Sa» paiseir tex b mé QD pones gs Quer Si suere, 
Papa puso gb a douis Gerarzagyjur — 
pepert gepáaferQuseer d Cuasi pé yitsa 
elieo nes seas §. Csr srn Ogia 
—fiy685poues Gerawt 
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and pot even the mooh-praised Sanskrit; such an 
opinion from a. Brahman sage gives a unique position 
to the Tamil tongue; if there is any one language 
opening the way to grace it is Tamil; it has quite'an 
humble look and a sage’s look is not imposing. 
Real treasures of high philosophy and sober practical 
wiedom for mortals lurk in its very words. If Básns- 
krit is supreme for ita sonorous dignity, Tamii is am- 
rivalled for its depth of thought. Truly great 
sages describe the langusge with fervour; Tirumular, 
nanasambandar, Appar, Sundarsr, Kalladar and 
a host of other sages sing its glory. If a person 
gets a real taste for Tamil, other languages cease 
to have attractions for him. 


The poetry of St. Mánickaváchakar is -ich in 
popular sayings which give a realistic charm to his 
thoughts ; in appealing to Divine grace, these proverbs 
infuse sincerity in the pleading. How pathetic for 
instance are the following. ‘Is it not the Lord's duty 
to encourage bis servante in perplexity **’; ‘I have 
gobbled up Thy grace, it chokes me, give me water 
and relieve me **; ‘I have fixed my mind on Thee 
like a nail driven in the trunk of a green tree?’; 
‘An ignoramus and the jaw (of the crocodile) leave 
not their grip.’ 

To dwell more on the merit of Tiruvachakem our 
space forbids ; some stanzas are,however, appended:— 


sisepepe imi Cocca C ger pa la 
 PburemsiCasQos «gst 

Kip PTT. QugO per 
wig. Bou ppO eres Opa uo 

Aims Qardas e» Oa a OL (ure 
Bo0Ougs sepump Gala 

QuécasC uu$e raj el i ara Lr) 
wired s pé aps wsus p. 

(What thou gavest me was Thy Divine Self and 


what Thou gottest in return was my poor Self ; 
Ob Sankara! who is indeed the more benefited of 


m” 


98. “ peséspCppp Coa Go 

24. epe S Sara á e e en uri süps Ac exc fü Osat 

Sys S Ge Q per diiGGerss dimQuOu e RS mwa 
asp 

apis aO anre a sene i $a a5 pousse t 

t0 9m Ge ppm us wg Qoga ss arm ése Qu. 

95. “ uams sss ue pir iud.” 

26. u Qa s. giQuesya0srae gadis.” 


the two? I have obtained endless bliss at Thine hands: 
and whut celculable benefit didet Thou get from me? 
Oh Lord! that has chosen my heart as Thy temple! 
Oh God of Tirupperunturai! Oh my  Suzereinl 
Oh God! Thou madest my vile.frame Thy abode ;. 
I bave no fit. recompense to return Thee.] 


wu ps scaponCerQer sw Que rouan 
uyidagi uroo iw vum Qu 
GIy s pO ars savedlatOsea pal 

#wæ piui sasQssQenéscs s. 


[Wretched being as I am, how many long years 
have I wasted without worshipping the Supreme 
Being? The unfading Gem of all aeons has unfettered 
me once for all from the clutches of the ‘fleshly nook’; 
let us dance together with joy for sueh condescension.) 


Te tarm now to the poei's Tiraochitteambalak- 
kóvaiyar. This isa work on love with an under- 
tone of.divine philosophy. In this fascinating 
allegorical work the charm of the Tamil language in 
all ita phases can be enjoyed. It is pleasing to the 
taste of all classes of readers the védantin, the yogi 
the love-stricken youth, the [ogioian and the 
lingaist*', To European scholars, however, this 
ostensibly smorous melodrama and- the Third Book 
on Love by Tiruvalluvar seem strange compositions 
spiinging as they do from writers of untained fame. 
But they arə mistaken; real soholarship in Tamil, 
from days of antiquity, cohsisted m a thorough 
understanding of Ahapporul (private matier or love) 
and Purapporul (publie matter or relation of the 
man to the world st large). The’ greatest. difficulty 
lies in the proper understanding of the Tamil Ahap- 
peru] which isan ideal of the course of true love. 
Many fall low by catching sight only of the apparent- 
ly coarser side of it. Let the reader refer to the 
highly critical commentaries on Iraiyanér Ahapporal 
for an understanding of how a treatise on Passionete 
Love oan coüduce to the attainment of the last and 
the best of human bleasings—the salvation, Pérasiri- 
yar, one of the most repated aniong the commentators 
of the ancieut classics of Tamil, plainly expresses his 


Sf. Gays o mgo who losa not giveodt his nitas, 
gravest Qeverursguet Gusu sani für 
acrem pas Ganatuisiqst araa kgr a Qsarwt 
orema Qewer urn eram Qeop 5 Da dt o Anaan 
Qreu&aru opiumi Qarma mus Dor Su Cam. 
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impossibility to do justice to the philosophical aspect 

of the work and says that he could do on'y a partial 

justice to the onter phase; this outer phase is indeed 
psychology treated as a love poem. In this captivating 
poem the religions dignity is preserved throughout by 
the devoted manner in which Lord Netesa is referred 
toin every stanza. In our opinion this is the only 
Ahapporul Kovai that can be studied without contami- 
nating the mind. 

Some stanzas are appended for specimen :— 
apuri Cuno. 

]. sosis ys Bwur Aupas Passer Osogibo 
Qu'e($i yw psams sia Our Sa Duu pny 
phanh steGus se Gars ap Oar mw wr 
«v& aco el ashi Da mwanama. 

@Luaf fG iph. ‘(we 

2. anoss pOura pis gra Jaw uium oo 
fias € eer pares hems go CuI Ost s Ani epi 
ug eer puellas ger ac 505 seun u pugs 
SGOGS pL Quash pisss oligo sam 

' eyQu. 
ada Grn $F wg doa tos Bo. 

8. Carns sebsGaroom e oU. 0 sen pue SE 

o Pag sea QssqasC 2 ppan Fac Pam wer eye 
an 9004s G s fla Osriienu Gere g Jes Lor 


e» Fun 

srogesig samai wasr Ostrava osi 
eas C a, 

EI RII LITT (Ung 


4 Our. cesis grae Gurag pus uGunefe LL Quer 
exit LL. enl c ex ned fex om o ot UB fuii sme rem 
oli amai (s pee uis eir. cerit ward g sage 
sc cede ntsc Qui ex Diwan Cured s ex ar gear. 

The inquisitive reader will do well to understand 
the above passages with the ‘help of commentaries if 
necessary. t 

A work on Rhetoric known ns Kuvalayinandam 

(gem wrensa u* ) is wrongly attributed by some to the 
pen of our sage. In all probability a poet of an after 
generation by the name of Mánickaváchakar might 
heve been tbe author; otherwise the work should be 
condemned as a literary forgery just like the work 
Gnánsvettiypan which passes in some uncultured 
quarters for a gennine work of sage Tiruvalluver. 


The writings of St. Mánickaváshskar exerted a 
benign influence on the future poets. St. Appar was 
a great admirer of our sage, and a critical reader can 
find in Appar's hymns many traits of Tiravacha- 


* The Sanskrit work Kuvalaiyananda is the work of the Ad. 
vaitin' Appaiyya Dikshit of B. India.—-Ed. 
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kam.*® For the solution of the question of the "erue 
cuous omission df air sage's name from the versified 
list of Saiva Se uznished by St. Sundarar, the rea- 
der is referred tc veof Mivickav.chakar.’ Among 
poets of the mode. ‘ṣu Sivapprakisar evinces the 
highest veneration tur our sage. A critics] estimate 
of Manickavichakar’s fame is found in his ssé«;5 
ened waow (A necklace of four gems or the ‘ Four 
Apostles of the Saiva Faith). The late Prof. Sun- 
daram Pillai of 'lrevandram speaks hightly ,of 
Tiruvachskam in his Manonmaniyam—a Tamil drama 
on the Shakesperean model,—speaks in a way which, 
sets it higher up than the Vedas, 


omeswrs g woe) sg arraga wienG.sieer 
saga. Que mu up há savers 6 6apaCrn, 


S. A. Tiromatar Kornuxpc PILLAI. 


Tennyson and Occultism. 


In connection with the interesting letter of Tennyson 
(recording a frequent spiritual experience of his), which 
was extracted from the Thessophical Review at page 209 of 
the last volume of your journal, please permit me to point 
out that ‘In Memoriam,’ XCV., which Prof. Thomas 
Davidson quotes as recording a parallel experience, is not 
on ull fours with the contents of that letter, and that the 
following lines, occurring in * The Ancient Sago,’ seem to 
me io approach very near the mark, and to record almost 
(if not, identically) the same experience as is embodied in 
the letter in question: 


*' For, more than onve when I 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self waa loosed, 

And past into the Nameless, as & cloud 

Melts into Heaven, I touched my limba, the limbe 
Were strange not mine—erid yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, eod thro’ loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as matohed with ours 
Were seen to «park—unghadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a niadow sword? 


Wordsworth seems to have undergone very much the 
same kind of mental transformation when ‘ oft, in lonely 
rooms,’ he recollected with pleasure the scenery of Tintera 
Abbey and the landscape around :— 


“ That blessed mood— 
ln which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of thie corporeal frame 

- And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quie; by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see inta the life of things. 


28. Fur euch traits the reader is referred to the pages of the 
Age of Manicta Váchakar, St. Appar réfers to the Miracle of mota- 
morphosis which God Somasandara worked for the sake of. 
Bt. Mánicka Váchskar and considera him as a special incarnation 
of Nandikesvarar—the sacred Bulloi.d. > See pages 653(s gere) 
and 1172 (Ours) in Adapgal Murai Sthalavarisai Ramaswami 
Pillai’s edition.. d 
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OUBSELVES. 


AN EXPLANATION AND APPEAL. 


It is perhaps appropriate and necessary that we should 
offer an apology to our subscribers for our increasing 
* double numbers , " and for the irregular, notto say long, 
intervals between one issue and the next. The reasons 
are many and they will, we are afraid, harrow the reader 
to hear. The bane of journalism is its inevitable depen- 
dence upon the mercenary printing press. And the case 
becomes worse than useless when a journal which by its 
very constitution and temperament cannot quicken its 
speed beyond a jog-trot or lolloping-amble is unavoidably 
saddled to a slow, heavy-moving, printing firm, The 
Manager bites at the Editor, the Editor in turns whips the 
Printer up, but the Printer only returns the compliment 
by kicking or.shying. The result is clear in the long 
run. The parties concerned look at one another with 
sour faces, though the printer gets over the spleen much 
sooner than the others, and laughs into the bargain like a 
merry-andrew, Our despair has been how to steer 
clear of this play at bide-and-seek. The idea has been 
present long in our mind of purchasing a press for prose- 
cuting the sole work of our Journal. But the scheme is 
not worth the present turn of our game, for, we fail to 
notice in our Saivaite brethren that earnestness and en- 
thusiasm for the cause we have sought to uphold which 
make up for the needful, “ Master's ‘ Well done '' " ina 
raoment of failing strength or anxious toiling. But how- 
ever unpromising the outlook may appear, it is the last 

thing in our mind to think of waiving the support of our 
Journal, much less to be seriously daunted by the grue- 
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some howls which now and then reach us from remote 
recesses, 


So, while thanking our subscribers for their infinite 
patience in putting up with our occasional shortcomings 
we would tell them that our constant ambition has been 
to inaugurate and strengthen the study of the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Philosophy, and that in order to realise that 
ideal we are prepared, if necessary, to undergo the sorest 
troubles of a journalistic hack. Only our prayer to Sivam is 
ever fb open the eyes of the public to our forlorn and thank- 
less labours, and lead it in a measure to appreciate them, 
and thus encourage them to a commensurate degree. Even 
a devil's advocate lives or has to live upon the plaudits of 
the vox populi. Need we therefore say that we have a 
right to expect sympathy, nay, sympathy of a tangible 
and practical shape, when we are embarked upon an enter- 
prise which should alike be the work of one and of all, 
seeing that it tends to the glorification of the Vox Dei ? We 
fain hope that we are not crying in a wilderness as John the 
Baptist did of old. If he came to be the precursor of Mes- 
siah and Histeachings, we may assureour readers in an al- 
most similar strain that our object is no less sacred, 
and the revival of the Saiva Siddhanta Phijosophy is the 
rosy dawn which our cock-crow, faint though it may sound 
to start with, anticipates. Our Journal is the only one of its 
kind that exists in India, and the Saiva Siddhanta Philo. 
sophy and the advancement of Tamil Literature have 
upon ita claim which can hardly beover-estimated, There- 
fore we would exhort our brethren “ Wake up! Help us 
with the little mite at your, disposal and make our under- 
taking a laudable success and worthy of the cause on 
whose behalf it has been started. Induce more and more of 
your friends who may be in the dark as to the existence of 
our Journal to join our list of subscribers and thus give 
some relief to our far-too-weighted hand." If the subs- 
cribers will render us this sort of both active and passive 
assistance the noonday of work and vigour we have been 
foreseeing can no longer be a vision cherished by a fond 
and id'e kaot, but become an accomplished fact, 


If one or two solitary voices have been telling the 
public in uncertain lingo that we are carrying out in the 
field of Journalism what the older books of arithmetic 
called in English the “ Rule of false," we must say their 
jealous and extravagant attitude does not mean much with 
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us, does not deserve Any serious reply at our handa. We 
will certainly answer criticism when it is bold and 
prompted by right motives but need not lend an ear to 
silly carpings. We merely call such erratic bantlings 
“ dull dogs " in philosophy, and they act upon the insane 
dictum that Ignorance like wisdom is justified of all Her 
children, The nature of our work and its scope and 
latitude may be summed up in this brief epigram, 
“ Siddhanta Matter in the Siddhanta Manner, for the 
Siddhantins.” Though our exposition of the cult may, seem 
unsatisfactory or inelegant to those of our Siddhantic 
Brethren that are well posted up in it, we are equally 
confident that in the case of others it wi'l be in- 
valuable as a kind of go-cart to habituate their weak 
limbs of thinking to orderly movement. If this feverish 
wish of ours be realised, and our Journal be instrumental 


in doing ever so little to rouse dormant minds to a sense , 


of their duty and make them feel the benevolent unity of 
Sivam in the universe, and the dethroning of the devil 
(Pca) by the love of God (Patigiiana,) then, and not till 
then, will we be able to boldly assert that we have ina 
measure achieved the task we originally imposed on 
ourselves through our desire to serve and, Aye, if need be, 
be crucified for Sivam. Amen! Tre EDITOR. 


Prom kaliththokai. 


ee 


Inthe narrow world of an ancient South Indian 
Village, a courtship could be carried on only with 
great difficulty. The day offered few opportunities 
for the meeting of lovers; and the Cupid-stricken 
palr had to meet under cover of night at some ap- 
pointed place in the outskirts of the village. At such 
meetings the young woman was always accompanied 
by hes confidante who, when tae pair whispered love 
to each other, stood at come distance apart but with- 
in sight. They had not then chronometers of any 
sort useful at night, and could not therefore time 


themselves tō Arrive at the “rendezvous Simulta- 


neously; and either waiting for tke other any length 
of time would rouse the cufiusity of any straying 
villager and Incfease the chatites of discovery. To 
Avoid this, the mah on his way to the tryst drew near 
the house of his lover, and contrived to make known 
his arrival by some pre-arranged sound-signal, such 


as plucking a young mango and dropping it into the 
well where it fell with a low splash, &c; after which 
he would proceed tó the place of meeting, whither the 
maid and her confidante would soon follow." Some- 
times, however nature played one of her small chance- 
freaks; a wakeful sqirrel would nibble off a young 
mango and let it fall into the well; the waiting 
woman, misled by this natural counterfeit of an artifi- 
cial signal, would hasten out to thetryst; and return- 
ing home disappointed, she would hesitate to venture 
out again lest her goings to and fro be observed 
and her love affair brought to light, Therefore, as a 
matter of precaution, when the arranged signal was 
given, the lady's confidante would venture forth first, 
and after satisfying herself that the man was at 
the rendezvous, She would return and fetch her 


companion. 


The following stanza, to which Í have added a 
translation in English, is from Nallanduvanar's 4e 
Ges, A work which throws much interesting light 
on the modes of life, manners and sentiments of the 
old Tamil land. 'fhe lovers had mét a few times be- 
fote at night; and the young lady's confidante, soli- 
citous about her companion's fair fame and with a 
view to hasten the man's making a public proposal of 
marriage to her, would have such private meet- 
ings cease. And she, therefore, weaves a delicate 
tissue of fiction; and within hesring of the man nar- 
fates it to her friend, the lover-maid, pointing out 
the danger and difficulty of such meetings as a moral 
of the story, and conveying to thé man, who unsus. 
pectingly hears a gentle hint not to defer any longer 
making a public request for the lady’s hand to her 


parents. 


Bons Ryd Cros dis apiáG «events £r guo 
CuGgias was apis Osi mÀ wu 
waus Outer wpis diii au 

wi gdp uriwa wehOuns ess 

Dex Frwer wires GO ben nex wT 6555 
Brg sopts suisa Sbu ey 

arri GPP aM DUULD we g G5 

Ceidp Cures apap Mt ustiurke s 
Carpe Qur p.f Quies d wages 

urzr& opri veers Qurapa ar À 

uida mhad Querá m dU muQuer 
muari apus D uss hb Curse 
Ose pouws [oir D 27 QU gy s or . 
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muis pa gpi Gare m Quies sgr gid um G srat gi 
evrujajs Gor efl pisi. ssag waw Da 
suis uc cru 9 y E us dur 

Con dors Gene Gere» Sr sah 

aagi uit Qugp pO ssa: Qe Gen ont) 
Ute $ Sebel g urug A pu 

GPU aver eps «dé ur 

Oa ger Ost Gms wps imn Quo grad 
aen CC. sy 6935 yagi Bares 
QuiGase wusa Qro EQ ss sOae 

of Gin} Osremwrt By ss eujGenr 
CrPe Gath uli pep ars wa 

SA wipessiagpts Ges. 

wr wtG An $ sen s Que pisar 
eirjp&es uj giemr&á Osram apguriturer 
di péwmsy Gum e sys s gs. 

Heer me, O maid with fiue jewels adorned, 

"T were enough to set all our village a-talking. 
An event most shameful chanced me at night. 

At midhour dark, when all men lay asleep 

Like dead, gracefully wrapt in vesture fine, 

At tryst | waited thy broad-chested lover. 
Rememb'rest thou the orippled old Brahmin, 
With leprosy dark.and gangrenous limbed, 
Forbidd’noar streets, whom thou told'st me * Help *'? 
"T was he stood there, and bending peered at me ; 
And saying, “What woman stands untimely here ? 
I have canght thee, my girl,” near me he drew, 
As gently as an old ox at sight of hay ; 

And off'ring, “ Would I betel chew? Do take," 
He oped aod stretched his betel-pouch forth. 
Unspesking I stood., Back fell he quickly, 

Aud shifting plan, “ O spirit fair," said he, 

“ A apirit too, but other-sexed I am. 

Grant me thy favour. But me if thon pain’st, 
The village oblations I shall myself usurp, 

And none shalt thon get.” Such wise he jabbered. 
Knowing the fright the old Brahmin waa in, 

I took a handful of sand and strewed it him o'er. 

(1) Even now Panchamas in the coentry resent the intrusion 
of e Brahmin into their hamlets and look upon it as an angury 
og eee es paddy or rice (ar cooked food f) 
ed m se eee Tron ber hands by pesoq as © api 
himself. But when she strews sand over him and shows by her 
behaviour like a reel spirit, his courage ooses out and im a fit of 
fear he seta up a loud cry for help. 


L 
netting in the toils a jacka! instead of the 
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Aloud he bawled out * and set up a cry, 

And nigt in the village a scandal created. 
Such e'er the life of the old Brahmin lewd. 
His yeeternight’s game has ruined the chance 
Of thy lover meeting thee at tryst any more. 
lt were as if a tiny jackal had fall'n, 

In the toils one sets, to trap but the fierce 


And curve-striped mighty tiger *. N. B. 


Tamil Philosophic Street-Songs : No-1. 


— — 


Many of the songs sung by Tamil beggars in the 
street contain philosophic truths, so forcibly express- 
ed and in such simple language, that they appeal at 
once to the popular mind in a manner that elaborate 
philosophical treatises do not. Oftentimes when, while 
walking the streets of a town or a village, our attention 
wanders listlessly, snatches of such songs catch it 
suddenly and furnish our minds with topics for 
thought and meditation. 


The following song, to which 1 have added 
an English translation, was origioally composed by 
Narayanakkonar, a shepherd, who, with his brother 
Tbandavakkonsr, lived tending sheep on Mount 
Pothiya. 


BosPppaunds, 
4j Suse farGu ueGe 
vsroro Mearns Cue 
Qergurs o sre usCe 
OessgugterCgr. (s) 
The Primal Lord,! O Soul ! 
Shouldst thon with love adore, 
Wilt not be thine, O Soul! 
The glorious state beyond ? (1) 
«uS Se pugin a ue Ge 
e ov esl uode Cue 
2064 uis Ole ue Ga 
ipp eseeGu. (2) 
The All-pervading, O Soal;! 
Shouldst thou devoutly pray, 
Enduring bliss, O Soul! 
Thou wilt for e'er attain, (3) 


(4) Tearing whet be saw before bim was a real apirit. 


(5) i.s. Meeting the old brabmin in place of the lover was like 
a œ 
1, i.e The Lord wao is the First Cause cf :— 
“u garapgeiQenpá o aser arf 
vsar np s 5C pue" 
first, ell letters have; solae 
fe Univeree the Primal Lord aa First ") 
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gipo usp PI veGe 
Sus óQag és 

qe Qo Ror e dt use 
Ter marar unas, 

Each day and night, O Soal! 


Do seek the First One’s feet ; 
Salvation will come, O Soul! 
The Perfect thou wilt know. 


95 «DOS sCartsGs ueQu 
eevee arcos Qu 

Gar te s eliGe, usu 
Catww wu fau. 

Who clings to The One, O Soul! 


Will win command of Truth ; ° 
E'en as thou stend'st, O Sool ; 
The Right thou wilt learn, 


ener a sr gw vee 
Fe o nef m C uc 

Dinis sera ud ueGe 
com of 'j i enfisu n G uj. 

Whate'er else thou have, O Soul! 


Lord's Grace if thon hast not, 


Thou hast but nought,’ O Soul ! 
Deem, and Him adore. 
3 
Qe sp sda Au ueGe 


Gaiaa w Co Qr eir Deom 


gie widu pew usCe 
sien BoegQu. 
God's help without, O Soul ! 


In truth we nought can gain ; 
The life of thy life, O Soul! 
Are the Lora’s holy feet, 


FETTE ueQe 
eA és dierrereciroper 

Gsucgpe» nes une ueGa 
f&sroonsQex. 

Hia love passes a mother's. O Soul! 


He who to Sakti is bound¢ 
Will ne'er be apart, O'Soul ! 
From: whomso that has love, 5 


———— ee 
cf :—,' Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 


Loug songht without, but found within,’— Whittier, 
$. What avails it toa man “ if he gaineth the whole world but 


Joseth his own soul” ? 


4. 
$ 


cf :—' Be who haa a relish for thee, will he not- find aweet- 
ness in everything ? aud^who has no relis for 

Thee, what can be sweet to him ? " 
— Thomas à Kempis. 


cf :—'' He prayeth best who loveth best 


(^) 


(3) 


(+) 


(4) 


(@) 


(5) 


(=) 


(6) 


(*) 


(7) 


All things both great and small "—Coleridge. 
cf :— 68a ex ejau ON HAs ab of fi 5 BOG; 


Ga: ex n ef S Su. ev efl 20a Qurigan.” 
ee ec £73 e. 


gilig diis:.Geos uesGe 
Grew Oure n ene 

ed áo aa Ger ueGe 
sorts § sS cow, 

Adore tliou Him, O Sonl ! 


Who ia salvntion’s source, 


Who is the First Cause, Bonl ! 
And who to Sakti is kin. 

gue oos gu oecGe 
Ae7u5p 6 oahi gan 

Caw afar sm wove w ur 
e) Cus Ow sen Qu, 

The Lo: d's holy feet, O Boul! 


Shonldst thou with love adore, 
All ein, how great, O Soul ! 
From thee will lee away. 


eáfrGoarcrye usCe 
Spi gy cataus 

Disia asw ueGe 
gaw ufleocGr. 

The Moon-crowned Lord, O Soul ! 


If thou shouldst humbly pray, 
Indra and others, O Soul! 
Will sare thy bidding obey. 


&Cued ssenQuiares = uae 
añ S sen qui Ger epu; 

ec yna Osres Gc i go ueGe 
eama GcocerqQu. 

The Maker's feet, O Soul! 


Which sense of eye can't see, 
With thy inner sense, O Soul ! 
Adore, and soar thou high. 


s guy srawana usw 
Quefluiorer awws 

gue ù SguurGuw uaCe 
emis darOLe usd 

The Formless Being, O Sonl ! 


Which none can point and show, 
Draw ne&r and grasp. O Soul! 
Who then will be thy peer P 


aduer s sdrenGo ueu 
B'üDewé Eros gat 

ee wr M^ITT OST P TY uea 
meus genres, 

By one's own wisdoin, O Soul! 


He who the Lord seeks not— 
The world will liken him, Boal ! 
To a hardy barren tree.. 


(4) 


(8) 


'a) 


(9) 


(2) 


(10) 


(ss) 


(11) 


(a2) 


(2) 


(Oa) 


(13) 
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Oram suram vaw 
Qos Beo Gusiepásrés 
Pam p qyp shen 
GDL BEG Con go. 
If thou adorest not, Boul ! 
The Glory all words connote, 
All lore declares, O Soul! 
Salvation thou ‘hast none. 


veCe 
(De 


(14) 


THE ADMIXTURE OF AKYAN WITH 
TAMILIAN. 


(Continued from Page 271). 


The modern school of Siddhanta philosophy, though 

datiag from about the beginning òf the 13th century A.D., 
ita founder being the great Meikanda Devar, yet, is the 
oldest philosophy of the Jand end is based, as already 
mentioned, on the principles of the Agamas—the Tamilian 
Scriptures; end whatever religious beliefe have sprung in 
India, manjfold as they are, they have for their fountain- 
head tbis indigenous philosophy of the Tamilian race, 
We call the Agamas of Tamilian origin, for, first, they 
profess Tamilian faith ; secondly, the God Siva from whom 
they are said to have proceeded ia addressed by the name 
Dakshinamurti, literally the god of the south ;and, thirdly, 
the place where these Agamas are said to have been pro- 
claimed, is the Mahendra, one of the peaks in the 
Western Ghats, So&th of Potiya, lying between Tinne- 
velly and Travancore, the southern-most districts of India, 
it is a matter for regret thet it is impossible now to 
&dduce more reasons for the support of our hypothesis, 
as we do not possess any of the Agamas io their original 
form or tongue. From the existing records we learn 
enough to be able to assert that there were many 
other texts'of the Agamas, than the well-known twenty- 
eight. Bat all of them were engulfed sooner or later into 
the jaws of time. As Mr. M. Narayanaswami Aiyar 
says :—“ lt is evident that the huge body of literature 
must have perished, for now we have absolutely none of 
the Agamas mentioned in our extracte except one ‘or two 
‘of the Saivite ones" * It is to be noted here that even 
the one or two of the Agamas, now extant, are only those 
that were rendered in the Sanskrit language ; tbe remain- 
ing eonea were uever rendered into Sanskrit and were 
eventually lost. 


There were no rival creeds ia South India for many 
centuries past, From the pre-historic times, the pure 
*Baivaism, which was based on the philosophio principles 


* The Light of Truth Vol, IV., p. 136. 


of Agamas, wss'the only indigenous religion of the land. 
Subsequently other beliefs as Juiniara, Buddbiem &e., 
extended over the sonth and began menacing’ the original 
religion—the Adi Saivam—in every corner. And by the 
sinister influence of the Puranic literature, the pure Sai- 
viam beganto lose ita intrinsic purtty and to corrupt itself 
by imaginary legends. Then it became necessary for the 
Saivites to defend their faith and uproot the anti-beliefs, 
The propertimecame, andthe original philosophy and relie 
gion revived ; and the Saivite doctors began to write the 
Siddhanta Philosophy. The works of this echool are 
fourteen in number and are mostly of a polemical nature, 
The technica! words in these modera works are mostly 
sanskrit terms. These terms were used with a purpose, 
since the Saiva doctors had to refute the doctrines of 
other beliefs and philosophies which were invariably exe" 
pounded in sanskrit. The use of such terme was neces- 
savy, therefore, for ready comprehension. and the avoid- 
aüce of mutual misunderstanding. Besides, from the 
Puranio period downwaids the influence of Sanskrit had 
become so great that people began to entertain the wrong 
notion that the Sanskrit language was divine and eternal, 
and that the Vedas written in it were the scle source of 
all knowledge. Thus the northern tongue exercisedan 
influence and a superiority over tte Tamilian tongues, like 
Latin in Europe in the middle ages; and it became, 
in & like manner the prominent, sacredotal tongue of the 
lend. It is no wonder, therefrre, that even the Tamilien 
philoaophy received the Sanskrit name “Siddhanta,” 
Truth Proven.” 


The system of the Siddhanta philosophy is based on the 
fundamental Axioma Pati, lord,” Pacu, “soul,” and 
Pacam, “ bond." These are the three categories of the 
Temilian philosophy. What the natuve, scope, and rela- 
tions of these three categories are, how Pacu, '* the soul” ig 
bound by pacam, "the bond," aud how it gete rid of the 
pacam “the bond,” and reunites with Pati, " the lord,” is 
fully explained in the philosophy * The development at 
this Tamilian thought can be traced baok to Ke source, 
We find in the texts of Tevaram and Tiruvacakam—- 


* “he Saiva Siddbanta eystem is,” saye Dr. Pope, *the most 
elaborate, influential apd undoubtedly, the mest intr woaliy 
valuable of all religions of India. It is peculiarly the Soutu Indiam 
and Tamil, religion; and must be studied by every one who hopes 
to understand and influence the great Sonth Indian people........ ` 
Baiviem is thn old pre-historioal religion of South India, essentially 
existàng from pre-Aryag times, and holds sway over the hearts of 
Tamil people, But thia great attempt to solve the probleme of God, 
the soul, humanity, natare, evil, suffering, and the unseen world 
has never been expounded in English. Its text books (probably ite 
sources) exist in Tamil only, and in high Tamil verse which is often 
made to set purpose cbacure and difficalt.", 


(Tiruvacakem, Introd. Note XI.). 
* 
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hymos of fervid Inve and devotion— tbe : same philosophio 
teachings exhibited. The-anthors of these hymos belong 
‘to e period antecedent to that of the Siddhanta school—a 
period sowewhere between the 2nd and the 12th Centuries 
A.D. If we look back still further we find tbat the same 
subject is tanghy in the great ‘Tiramantram of Tiramolar’ 
the Tamilian sage and philosopher, who lived abont the 
Ast or the 2nd Cent. A.D. The eminent and philosophic 
work, Tirumantram, is a condensation of tbe Agamaa, as 
declared by the sage himself. From this we understand 
that the Ayamas were in existence before the time of 
"Tirumular. Thus the stream of Tamilian thought may be 
said to flow without any interruption from tbe Agamas to 
the Siddhanta school, through the channel of Tirumantram 
and the Tamil Hymnologists. 


Agama ie a collective name given to a gronp of philoso- 
phical, religions and devotional works, and means reveaded. 
It is the oldest, 'Tamilian scripture in-the land, the names 
of authors of which have not been made out ss they have 
dong been forgotten. Our ancients believed that the 
Agamas-were revealed by the God Siva himself on the 
ground that no human authors were traecable Tor those 
books unlike the hymns of the Rig Veda where each hymn 
has its own author. We have already shown that Biva was, 
froin very early times, the God of the Tamilians colonizing 
Sonthern India while their Northern hrethren were, from 
the beginning, worshippers of Surya in the North till the 
Southern Muni, Agastya, went and preached Saivism. 
There is every reason, therefore, to believe the voice of tra- 
dition—that the Agama literaturé like Saivism itself, had 
ita origin in the Sonth and that also in Mount Mahendra, 
ag recorded in our ancient Works* 


* There are mang passages in Tiruvachakam deolaring mount 
Mahendra se the place where Agamas were proclaimed and Mánik- 
kavachagar addresses, in thie connection, God Siva as * aef 7i ron 
wGessfirGususr" Lord of the hill Mghendra—monntain of mystio 
utterance; ^" Oseérurenu scc cis "—" Dweller in the Southern 
-Pandi-land” etc. Mount Mahendra is also called Mandira Malai 
(odpro) “ mount of mystioutternnce." The native name of the 
mount is Kuru wai ($ $5) “the abóde of the divine teacher’, wai 

denoting & place may be compared with the word wai in the name 
Alai-wat (4% ew) " the place of waves,” & town on the opposite 
cosat of kuruwai, with its sacred temple of Murugan or Skanda. 
From this temple it received another name known as Centil or 
Tiruchenthur. 
, The mount Kurnwai or Mabendrajwas, we euppose, the earliest 
abode of Siva, which name was in later deystrassferred to one of 
the peaks of the Himalayas hy Sanskrit writers, under the belief 
‘that the “Northern Mountain" of the Satapaths-Bryhman was 
met identical either with monnt Potiya or more probably with Sri- 
,Perwatam.on which the ark of Manu [Tam. Muni) is said to have 
»üesoended. When the Agamasand the raditional legends of the 
Month were copied by the northern writers, every event that 
took place within the confines of the Western Ghats of South 
India, wes represented in their works as happening within the 
Himalayan region. — 


Though the birth place of the Agames ia said to have 
been Mount Mabendra, we have no reason to hesitate in 
believing that tbe Tamilians brought these Agama doc- 
trines with them from their native land Accad, subse- 
qnently called Babylonia and Assyria. It is a well known 
fact that the object of worship of the Assyrians was Siva. 
And we hope that many of our readers will be acquainted 
with a fine article that in the Madras Mail two years ago 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Johnston in which he gives the 
derivation and the history of the word Uma and traces ‘it 
to the Assyrian tongue. Moreover, the three categories vis., 
pati, paeu and pácam of the Tamilian, have parallels in 
the Christian Holy Scriptanes which also had their origin 
in the ancient Tamilian land. In the book of Genesis, we 
read a description of the Lord, the Man, and the serpent 
standing face to face just at the commencement of creation. 
The three Tamilian categories are the respective and equal 


; representatives of the three Padarthas or entities of the 


Christian Bible. Serpent stauda there for pacam, Indian 
literatures toorepreseut pacam as serpent. In the Ramayana 
we read of Indrajit throwing down the Naga pacam, 
"serpent bond" on Rama and  Lekehmana which 
induced in them, a state of deadly unconsciousyess. Pacam, 
“bond” (malam or evil) isas poisonous as serpent and 
ever binds down the soul. It is only by Pat?'sgrace that the 
pacu “ the soul“ is enabled to get rid of the pacam. The 
Tamilian God Siva is often represented as one wearing 
serpents on his person. The case is the same with Vishou 
who, as is well-known, sleeps on a serpent, The emblema- 
tie meaning of God with serpent is this :—-Pacanrsubmits 
to Pati and cannot overpower Him, # pati has control over 
pacam. But the Puranas have their own stories built upon 
this allegory. The worship of serpents among the igno- 
raut is greatly due to these anhealthy Puranas. 


There is a notion that the Agamas had their 
source in the Vedas; and there isa saying “Gagi ue 
Ase uiio Qowwrsww,” ‘the Veda is the cow and the 
Agama is its milk.’ It is clear enough to a scientific 
student thatthe Agames and the Vedas were different 
writings belonging to different creede and (aces, There is 
a striking contrast between the two bodies of texts. The 
Vedað treat of the worship of elements and are in support 
of Polytheism : the Agamas contemplate the Supreme One 
and bnilds np monotheism. It may also be inferred from a 
glance at the Puranas that there was great antagonism 
between these two bodies of texts. Mr. M. Narayanaswami 
Aifar in the introduction to his English translation of the 
Mrigendra Agama, thus observes.—''From the little I 
‘have seed of them, they (the Agamas) seem to be opposed 
to the Vedas'and almost aspire to arrogate to themselves 
a [position much superior.” The fact need not 
surprise us that the Puranas extol the Vedas.at the expense 
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of the Agamas. The reason for thin ie simple and clear, 
The authors of the Puranic Literature had, ar we 
have elsewhere pointed ont, mixed up Vedinm with 
Tamilian and wrote down the works of the Pantheigtic 
Paranas, in stpport of their composite heresy. The 
Vedar became tools in tbe handa of tliis new set of people 
who made them serve their purpose. In the Vedas the 
text waa nothing, the interpretation was everything unlike 
tbe philosophical Tamilian Agamas. Thusin cases 
of differences between their pantheistic view and the deistic 
Agama doctrines there was no other go for these Puranic 
writers than to make slight of the Agamas and 
deelare them as of lesser authority than the Vedas. More. 
over, the absurdity of stating that the Agamas had their 
source in the Vedas vanisbes before the fact that the 
Agamas had existed in the Tamil land long before the 
advent of the Vedism. 


It may be easily understood from the Mahabharate and 
other works of an ancient nature that Saivism was the popu- 
lar religion in Nortbern Indiaat the time of the Great War. 
The similarity betweeu tue Gita and Siddhanta points to 
the fact that both bad n common source vis., the Agamas. 
Krishna's words in the Gita “ The whole universe is per- 
vaded by me in ùn unperceived form. All entities live in 
me, but I do not live in them. Nor yet do all eutities live 
in me," cleurly iudicates to us the absence of that dogmatic 
uptamilian assertion in the Gita that “there is 
no individual Atma and Atma is God." And after the 
Mahabarata War when the Aryans entered the Ganyetic 
valley and mingled, with the more refined Bharata 
nation, they had every facility to learn the apecu- 
lations of the Tamilian philosophy and religion and conse- 
quently their minds had become well prepared to receive 
the new teachings. Even im the Punjab, time and society 
made them adopt some of the Tamilian tenets. However, 
when we consider the change which came over the mean- 
ing of the word Asura which once meant lord and which 
was used by an Aryan io addressing the Tamilian and 

which subsequently changed its meaning to "the 
enemies of the Gods,” we clearly see that there was 
great rivalry and jealousy between these two nations at 
en early period. There is nothing to surprise ns when the 
traditions and legends tell as that in every religious or 
secular struggle the Anuras had always the upperhand. 
Bat when the Aryans crossed the Sutlej and settled, fi: st, 
in Kgrakshetra aod then in Kosals, though their religious 
rites and sacrificial performances increased and attained 
more pompous character, and though Brahmanas were 
writtop elaborately detailing those rites and performances, 
get, abe Aryan mind unsatisfied with ell those meaningless 
rites and sacrifices, had a thirst fora higher trutb. And this 
long-felt want was supplied by the T'amilian Deism which 


they learnt from their bretbern by free soojal intermingling 
and iutercoarse. In conrse of time wiser men like Yajọa- 
Valkye, Goutama A’raui, Swetaketu A'rnnefa, Gargye 
B&láki and others who were honest seekerg after tru&b 
rone among the Aryan people, became sincere disciples 
of the Tamilians and learn the Tamilian speculations 
at their feet, Henceforth the Aryan began to ahake off his 
old faith and became a convert to the Tamilian rationalism. 
Thus we see that a period of 300 years had elapsed sincé 
their entrance into the fertile countries on the Gangetic 
Valley before the Aryan mind was prepared to 1 eceive rese 
dily the new faith. Here begins a new era in the Aryan 
History and a second stage in the history of their mental 
progress, Hitherto they were people of asmoky Vediam; 
now they became men of philosophic specalations. The 
Upanishads infused ont and ont with the Agama doctrines 
mark this new career in the history of the Aryan advance- 


* ment, which dates from about the 1200 B. C., and tbe fact 


is tbus recorded, * This knowledge did not belong to any 
Brahman before", “ It belonged in all the Jagds to the 
Rajanya slone”. 


The story narrated in the Kena Upanishad, one of the 
ten oldest, gives & clue to this transformation of faith. 
Immediately after a great victory over their enemies, 
the Gode, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Vaya, Agni aud othets, 
intoxicated with triamph and conceit, were pondering 
over the event and their on greatness. 
Presently at the spot, appeared, so the story goes, 
an unknown person with a majestic countenance, not 
regarding the grand occasion, nor minding the conceited 
gods. Surprised at this intrusion, the gods began to 
enquire of him. God Agni was first sent up for the 
purpose, and accordingly asked the intruder " Who are 
you?” and the reply took the form of a repetition of the 
same question. The messenger said that be was the mighty 
Agni and could consume the whole world in no time. The 
abranger asked him for proof op a straw lying hefope: 
him. The Agni tried with all his might to eansume 
the rash bot ip vain, end so returned with disgrace. There- 
upon, the other God# went to this alien, one after another, 
to try and find out who he could be. Each, having failed, 
returned disappointed. J'be yogi, adden) y disappeared from 
the scene. The Gode were tbunder-sirack with the 
strange vision and began to think as to hia" 
nature and whereabouts. Then sppeared before them the 
greciqua eUfna, and made Indra apd others apderstand 
that the one that appeared to them erewhile was none elae 
bat Pati and expleiped to them the nature of Pati—tbe 
supreme one. At the presence of Uma, “the Grace”, the 
Gods felt their igno: ance, understood tbe nature of the 
Bupreme Being aod acknowledged Him to be the only 
Paca-Pati, “the Lord of the Jiwas,” and themaalves.to 
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be Pasu Uma, referred to herein as we have eleew here 
explained, is only another vame for the “Divine Grace” — 
the Spirit of God. As Mavikkavachagar says, “ with iot 
His Grace, none can approach His Feet." * 


Fror the above story, it may be inferred, how the 
Aryan polytheiam with ite countless gode wan net aside, 
and how it was supplanted by the Tamilian Rationaliem 
-with its worship of the One Supreme. Asa consequence 
of this, the Drabmaua literature died a nataral death with 
animal sacrifices, end the Agamas with their temple 
worship became prominent among the Aryan converte as 
they had been qven with Tamilians. Thus the temple- 
worship of idols, the striking featare of the Tamilian 
monotheism replaced the sacrificial rites of the Aryan 
creed. And the Aryans came to find the Temple more 
ancred and venerable than their sacrificial grounds where 
all earthly pompousneas and irreligious drankennes® 
used to be indulged in. But the Tamilian Temple, or bs it 
waa culled by them “ The House of Lord", was a place 
where devotion, humility and unselfish love were practis- 
ed. The Aryan secrificial rites were outward practices 
devoid of that devotion and humility which characterized 
the Tamilian heart. ' Deed without love profita nothing’ 
is the teaching of Tamilism, Sage Tirumilar proclaims 
thus :— 

“awmu Iper Qe» pew wos Bae 
Ours Guepsarab p Quafiu «pci goo 
Aces Cura 8 useempairáecn A 

ere Curs waw eds un cm em s." 


* The Puranio account of Uma as a separate goddess and e 
danghter of the Himeleyas and that as a re-birth of Seti, the 
"daughter of Dakshe, and of the marriage performed between the 
god Siva and the goddess herself are fanciful creations of the 
Puranio writers. 


The learned seivites explain the word Siva as & compound of 
and Siv and a meaning "goodnebs and grace", or as it is personified 
*t the God-head with Uma inseparable, The radical root of Civ ia Ci 
or Ce : end Cey or Cem, “ good" or “ right", are from that radical. 
A in Civa ia the contraction or properly the initial of Arul (.49€), 
"grace". Thus Civ+a comprehends the&wo meanings “ goodness 
aud grace" combined together or one God-head in two persons as 
Civ and Uma, From this Tamilian aspect of philosophy originates 
the Sanskrit name Arddhanárisan, “god having a feminine form 
in half of -his body". Thus every Tamilian philosophic or sebtle 
idea had for it a rough term in the Aryan tongue. 


It is common among people to personify the namgs of qualities 
and epitheta of the Supreme Being. And én the long rufi, tifa mere 
personification becomes a reality. Henceforth, they are imagined 
and worshipped distinctly and separately in total forgetfulness of 
the original. Thus, where there was one god there new have come 
into being several. Accordingly we see the Tamilian Supreme One, 
“goodness and grace'* confined, as Siva and Uma personified, being 


imagined and worshipped separately by the masses at the present 
dey. 


* Only to those of soft hearts, whose minds are melted 
by divine love, the Lord, the gem of my soul, is accersible, 
and not to others though their flesh shoald be cut off and 
be barnt up in the sacrificial flame with their bones ser- 
ving ne fuel." 


There is no trace iu the Vedic hymus of the temple 
worship. The Aryan worship of gods was, as we have 
alieady seen, inthe form of bloody and spirituous offer- 
ings performed on the banks of rivers, in groves ‘etc. 
Such kind of worship is still in vogue among the rural 
people, in the north as well as in the south, who make 
offerings of animals to their gode, as goats, cocks etc., 
auch animals being beheaded in front of the alter, and 
feasted upon by the sacrificers with the spiritaous drinks 
offered therein. Such oblations are thought by the rural 
and illiterate people as necessary to propitiate the dreadfal 
Durga or Kali—the Aryan tutelary deity of the North 
and to gratify the meek Aiyanar or Aiyappa—the village 
guardian divinity of the South, We see also that offer- 
ings were ased from very early times in the feasts per- 
formed in honour of Velan ov Marugan—the Tamilian war- 
deity. It is difficult to decide now whether the Tamilians 
borrowed this mode of worship from the Aryans or více- 
versu, Be that as it may, it is a well known fact that such 
bloody sacrifices were in use among all the ancient nations 
quite independently of any alien influence; the only 
difference between tlie old form of Aryan sacrifice and the 
present form being thut the former was much grander, 
in that huge animals such as horses, omen etc., with the in- 
toxicating spirits of soma being effered in an expensive 
style. 


From the arguments abore shown, we clearly see that, 
temple-worship and temple-building were not a part of 
the Aryan religion, but only confined to the Agama litera- 
ture. And the Tamilians had, from very early times, 
temples for their worship and these were called by them 
*Koyil" “ House of Lord", “ Bahel*" “ gate of God". The 
common feature of the architectures of the Tamilian tem- 
ple and that of the Babylonian and the Assyrien indicates 
their common source, and shows that the Tafnilians had 
known the art of architecture even in their native land 
and perfected it in India. And this fact caused many 
early writers on the subject to conclade wrongly that the 
Tamilinns might have'borrowed the architecture and 
sculpture of their temples from Babylonia and Assyria, as 
the writers were ignorant of the history of the Tamilian 
race. Nevertheless there is a more serious error in the 
study of Indian architecture and sculpture when Euro- 
peans say that the arts began in India only with the 
Buddhist era. 


* For Bahel Vide, Vol, IV: P. 124 of this Magasine. 
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This misconception origiusted from the absence of any 
mention of the subject inthe Vedic literature. But we 
have traces of mention of the Tamilian temples in the 
Mahabharata and other ancient works. The Mahabhírata 


informs vs that Arjana the hero and the great devotee of 
Siva, went more than once to Kailas—tbe abode of god 
siva, to implore the Divine assistance, in his difficulties. 
and bis faith gained for him the divine Grace and the 
opportune help of Sive. Here tbe Kuilas indicates, we 
venture to say, nothing but the temple of the Tamilian god, 
in one of the adjoining hills, near tbe battle-Beld of 
Kaunksbatrsa, for, we read io tbe same work that on a cer- 
tain night during the war, he went to Siva's Kailas with 
krishna and returned to the battle field before dawn. 
Kailas is wo maiotain latterly nothing but a modification 
of the Tamilian Koil. A wrong idea has begun to be che- 
rished that the sacred kailas is situated on one of the* 
peaks of the Himalyas. The Saivaite Saint, Apostle and 
Poet Appar, drswn by an eager desire to find the abode of 
Siva, made a search among the peaks of the Hima- 
layas, with great energy and zeal, but never succeeded. 
After a lorg journey the great man entered the unin- 
habited and scarcely penetrable forests and mountain 
tracta of the Himalayas, ascended higher and bigner till 
his fect became sore and useless, At last locomotion be- 


came impossible ; but his love and desire for seeing God in 
the Kailas never lessened. God Siva was auch pleased 
with His Servants’ fervid and pure piety and faith, ap- 
peared before him in disguise, disanaded him from his 
attempt and bade him return back to the Tamil land, 
where, he said, that the desired vision will be granted at 
Tiruvayar. This event in Appar's history shows us 
that Kailas does not represent a particular mountain-peak 
but any sacred place wherein the glory of Siva can be 
manifested. It was uana! with the ancient Tamilians 
to select places of worghip on high mountains and magine 
ficent hilla, This custom was also current among the 
ancient nations of Western Asia. We read in the book of 
Zxodus that God often appeared to Moses as fire and light 
with thunder and lightning, on mountain-tope. The idea of 
selecting places of worship to the Most High on the high- 
eat mountains, impresses the human mind with ideas of 
sacredness and elevation by their inaccessibility. This 
Tamilian system of worshipping God Síra-Uma, in the 
highest places and of erecting temples on mountains and 
hills for the androgynal Deitygave origin to the Sanekrit 
terms Girisa, ^ The Lord of Mountains", for dira, aud 
Párvati, "The Lady of Mountains", for Uma". In most 
of the hill-shrines, the Siva Linga, the symbol of the 
object of worship is but “ the bill top iu its origin", as 
it is in Sri Parvatham and in Tirigudaealam or Katta- 
Jam, two of the most sacred hill-shrines in the south [ride, 
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the beautiful article on Sii Parvatam, in the Light of Truth 
Vol. iii, P. 214.] 


Now torning to the subject. We observed that the 
Aryan, by his intercourse and admixture with tke Tami- 
lian of the Gangetic valley turned fromthe-polytheiatic idea 
of his forefathers to the theistic idea of the Tumiiians. 
Henceforth, though the worship of Vedic Gods and the 
rites of Brahmanic Sacrifices fell into desuetude, and a com, 
plete change came over the ideas of the Aryan people, 
yet the Aryan instead of giving up the old Vedie hymns 
and Mantras, the utterances of his forefathers, for which 
be had a great regard, gave them new meanings in accorde 
ance with tbe Tamilian views and used them in addressing 
the Supreme One. Thus the hymns once addressed to the 
Sun, the Moon or the Agni, viz, "I adore thee, O 
Sun", mean, accordingto thenew dispensation'I adore Thee, 
O Supreme, Who Is Present in the Son’, In short, we may 
say that the Aryan reached the point of saying that the 
various Gods of the Vedas were only differBnt names of 
“ That Which Is One" Thus “the Aryan passed fiom 
Nature rp to Natare’s God”. For this complefe chango 
and transformation of ideas of the Aryan nation, the 
Aryans are indebted to their brethern—the Tamilians with 
whom they coalesced and became one with them. 


D. SAVARIRAYAN. 


(to be continued) 


ON MEDITATION. 


—M 


Before proceeding to consider what meditation is, 
and bow it is to be performed, wo must have some 
clear notions as to'why i$ is to be performed, and 
by whom. These considerations demand the recogni- 
tion of some fundamental postulates, without which 
we cannot proceed. These are the postulates by 
which the Univeráe is constituted. Do we recognize 
a body ? Do we recognize a soul? Do we recognize a 
God? If, according to the materialistic notion, the 
Universe is all body (or, in other words, matter) and 
no more, then the meditation of such a person must 
be of the hedonistic kind. If however a soul is re- 
cognized, and its uuion, somehow, with matter, and 
if one wishes to roalize this soul in its integrity and vir- 
ginity, his meditstion must be ahaped on auch lines as 
would bring about a disentanglement of the soul from 
matter. Thirdly, if an all ruling power be recog- 
mised, n power which is intelligent, and benevolent, 
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a power to which matrer and soul are subordinate, or 
on which they depend, the meditation for such a. per- 
son must differ from that which is fit for the mere 
body-and-man, or for the body-and-sonl man. 


2. We shal» briefly consider each class. ‘Take the 
bedonist or the mere body-man. His meditation must 
necessarily be confined tothe pleasures of the body, 
and the ways of meditation for him are the ways of 
the world, the wars by which one can secure every 
comfort and happiness of the body. This is a typical 
man who has neither soul noc God, aud therefore no 
morality forms part of his programme of life. This 
manis known among the Indian theologians as the 
Lokayat ; his theory of meditation is how best to serve 
the body,and how best to obtain the requisites to pro- 
moting that end. His theory and practice are put 
into a Sanskrit couplet :— 


$9 (OE ds sois Zo Kio os ; 
SAT pg (Sos ds d €5105, d^. s c5 p. 


When the body is reduced to ashes, there is an 
end of it; nad therefore eat while iv lasts,—to-day—; 
borrow, eat; steal, dat; murder, eat; and eat and 
enjoy to the very full; tothe bursting point, it does 
not matter. 


I have known it related of acertain person that he 
had a hundred rupees, saved at great trouble. It en- 
tered into his head to enjoy it, to the last pie out 
of that amount. 


He ordered rose-water for his bath, a sumptuous 
dinner, and a dancing-girl. He went through the 
bathing process, theu dinner, and the rest of the 
programme, which he carried out to the very end; 
and he realized his ideal, what ?. What, he had imme- 
diately to be consigned to the crematorium, and 
DÈ StS eus veáw:s£fos5:, must have been 
the formula for his meditation, supposing he did 
really survive the body, and supposing he had that 
in the body, viz., consciousness— which is something 
different from the body by the bye—so that the 
formula may be the text for his consciousness to 
dwell on.* 


* The above paragraph might prove a so :rce of despair to such 
of our readers as are particular about taste and elegance in style. 


Bat we would console them by saying that it ia of a piece with Mr.. 


A. G'a. previous effusions. Jn his enthusiasm for fluent preaching 
he often forgets the fact that he ie writing in English. The only 
way we can gatisfy oursolves and our readers will be by stating flat- 
ly that he writes in Alkondavilliese! Eb. 
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2. Sucha man is prima facie under a delusion. 
The very fact that he thinks is a protest against the 
mere body-theory of the universe. Never mind any 
theory. "How is it found in practice? Here I read an 
extract from an article * the Search for Happiness", 
published in tbe “Herald of the Golden Age”:—“ How 
much we may learn from the experience of the blas 
of the man who has druuk of life's pleasures and 
dregs, and has come to the conclusion that it is all 
vanity and vexation of spirit, that life when employed 
solely in tlie search for pleasure, becomes an intoler- 
able burden. Aud yetthe majority of people refuse 
to take the lesson to heart, they refuse to profit by the 
experience of those who have travelled the same path 
before them ; every one must himself taste of the 
bitter cap, each must ring the changes of pleasure 
after pleasure, of desire after desire gratified, until he 
likewise finds that there stiil remains an aching void, 
there still remains heart’s yearniug unsatisfied. Lar- 
ed on br desire, the modern world iu its eager search 
forliappiuess pursues a phantom, a mere ‘yill-o’-the- 


wisp. 


* Can all the riches of the wealthy confer upon them 
the priceless boon of a contended spirit?. Aud 
when a man has reached the pinnacle of his fame, 
or the goal of his life's ambition, to obtain which he 
has sacrificed his whole life, is the happiness and satis- 
faction achieved of anything more than a transitory 
nature ?” 


Wo shall therefore take up the body-soul man. 
This man's ideal is to realize the soul-part of the 
body-soul union more than the body-part. He there- 
fore strives to cast off the encumbrance, viz. the 
body, aud stand by himself in his sonl, or stand im 
what is called soul-isolation, or, as it is termed in 
Sanskrit, Kaivalya. What the kind of meditation is 
for this man, we shall consider later. 


8. There is a third-class of persons to whom the 
constitution of the universe by the two only postulates 
body and soul, is not satisfactory, and fails in many 
respects. They prefer to have a third postulate, 
whichis known as God. To this man, meditation 
again is different, and how it is we shall consider 
later on. 


3. The tundamentals must a!~ays be clear before 
building any theory, or laying down any rule of 
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condnct. Here are the three fundamentals, body, soul, 
and God. In Sanskrit they are known asthe Tattvas. 
We have to pest ourselves up thoroughly as to this 
first, in all our spiritual researches, and then, and theu 
only, we shall know how to act. Wisely did our 
saints Fay: Soe 27$ BL. Tf, of the three Tattvas 
stated, one believes in one, or two, or thè three, 
or taken in combinatinns of two or three at a 
time, that becomes his Bicos, that his ideal, and the 
couree of his conduct depends on the ideal to be 
pursued and realized. 683,830, we may here say, is a 
work, which the Visishtadvaitins read as the firat 
thing 


4. Tosny what we have to say on meditation 
itself, we must for this evening, take up the God- 
believer only, or properly speaking, he who recog- 
nizes the three Tattvas of body, soul and God (achit, 
chit, Tswara). 


This man’s ideal is realization of God. ‘To him, 
he who wishes to realize God is his own soul, and 
that reulization involves the overcoming of the bodily 
bondage. Meditation for this man thus becomes of a 
two-fold kind, the one concemed with the body, the 
other with God, his goul standing between, We shall 
consider this point later on. 


5. What is meditavion? That is the question we 
shall nowconsider. It is fixing thought, or attention 
on some one thing at a time to the exclusion of 
others. It is the process of fixing attention. Fixing 
attention necessarily implies the negative process of 
tarning it from wandering ; fixiog being positive, our 
people in thé Yaga-Philosophy, define meditation as 
9 62, ODES, or to get the mind to cease from rapidly 
passing from one state of consciousness to another 
Firing attention, we have said; and therefore pat 
it not down for sleep. 


6. Now,to the God-believer, this fixing is, as 
already stated, of à two-fold kind. Fixing on the 
body on one eide, and fixing on God on the other side. 
Fixing on the body, is to dwell on its infirmity, and 
ite corrupt, transitory and changeable character ; and 
fixing on God is to dwell on His perfection, and His 
holy, eternal, and lasting character. There ere various 
ways laid down how to do it. Bunt we have to consi- 
der an important aspect of the questiou, viz: the 


purpose or aim of meditation. 


7. Theaimsare of three kiuds:—Perfect carnal 
satisfaction for the soul, on this earth, or jn other 
superior globes of the universe, where satisfaction is 
enhanced so many more fold, (2) realize one’s one 
soul, buiualya, or Afmanubhava (3) realizo God or Brah- 
manubhaya. A recognition 5f all the three Tattvas und= 
er lies the realization of any one of these three aims. He 
is the God-believer therefore in every case. He believes 
in God, worships Him, and obtains his wishes. The 
difference in the aim is a difference in the method of 
meditation, and now understand that the most signal 
feature between the God-realizer and the other two 
classes, is that when he searches for God, it is to find 
God, but the other two classes search for God to 
obtain their wants, viz: Aisvarya or Kaivalya as the 
ease may be, and desert God. For God is no more 
wanted. God, itis stated, is very dear to the God- 
aimer, and not dear to the wealth-aimer or sopl-aimer. 


8. Inthelight of the above remarks, you will now 
be able to understand the following passages of the 
Gita. 


Jp : 248—24u. 
Pp : 262—272 * 


9. The methods of meditation for each class of 
devotees are briefly laid down. For exhaustive 
treatment, you may refer to the Upanishads. Bat we 
shall now make some remarks on the practice of 
meditation. We have in arapid manner, considered 
its theory, and in doing so took up the case of the 
God-meditator, and let the rest of our paper be 
devoted to a concise statement of how practically the 
God-meditator may meditate. 


10. The meditation in practice consists of five 
parts. Anyone pert may do, or all the parts to- 
gether, or one part after another in succession, as 
may suit the constitution and mental st.tus of the 
meditator. "These five parts are. 


(i). Meditation on God's svartipa or essential nature. 


(ii). Meditation on God's ripa, or ideal mental 
jmages of blias, or concrete images, executed 
in the best style by our artists, instituted in 
temples or elsewhere, 


edition of the Gita he had in his hands, while delivering this lecta- 
re from the pulpit ? E». 
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(iii), Meditation on God’s Gunas or His perfect 
attributes., asc $t. 


(iv). Meditation on God's VibA/ti or His manifested 
glory. 
(v) Meditation'on God's acts. 


ll. Now, mark, that meditation on God's Svarüpa, 
is subjective and is of the most abstract kiud and 
intellectual. Meditation on His Ripa, may be either 
subjective or objective. Meditation on His Attributes 
is subjective and emotional! and Harikirtanas and 
Bhajanas beloag tothis class. Meditation on Vibhiite 
is objective and constitutes Natural Religion. The 
objective half of the Rápa-meditation belongs to this, 
but it comes under artificial religion, so to say. 
Meditation on Acts is subjective-objective and, cons- 
titutes Purana-readings, and Hari«athas, in which 
meditation on the Gunas or Attributes of God is in- 
volved. ‘his is the most happy kind, and suited to 
the intellectual classes. The artificial Rupa meditation 
is suited tothe masses; but as external aids to mental 
worship, it is suited to all. Hence our ‘l'emples. 
(How many in Tanjore, alone for example). There 
"is no time for exhaustive treatment, and so let us 
wind up. Those who would wish to study the sub- 
ject more technically are invited to study the Vedanta 
Sutras. One Sutra which bears on the subject 
is dád» py om $0375 &c. Thereare ways of 


meditation laid down, for one to mount up from the 
most concrete or objective to the most abstract or 
subjective. But we must refer you to the Vishnu Püra- 
na 6th. Anka, Khandikya, and Sri Bhagavata, XI, 14- 


12. The God-meditator who is the God-winner, we 
said, has to meditate on the body, and meditate on 
God. Thesroul stands between aud js the meditator. 
When he meditates on the body, he has to think of 
it as corrupt and all therest of it, and think of his 
soul as become corrupt in contact therewith, wlien he 
meditates on God, He has to meditate on Him in the 
five-fold manner above stated. and think of his own 
soul as divine in contact with God. ‘this two-fold 
contemplation is analizable four-fold, viz. 


(i) thinking on body's nature exclusively. 


(ii) Do. on soul’s nature as in cootatt with 
body. 

(i) ^ Do. on God's natu.e exclusively 

(iv) Do. onsonl’s nature as in contact with 


God. 


ALKONDAVILLI G, 
(To be continued.) 


Notes and Comments. 
(Continued from page 112.) 


A dast storm of false analogies cannot blind one into 
acquiscence in what Mr. Pillai regards as a proven fact. 
In the science of philology, both phonology, ortheopy nnd 
etymology must be duly considered before we can close 
with any newfangled theory. We cannot suppress a smile 
at Mr. Pillay's efforts to drive us panicestricken from the 
field by scaring us with his army of unscientific and 
fatile analogies, Here are some of the astounding state- 
ments, “The Tamilian God Siva or correctly Chiva is 
evidently the same as the Chaldaean God Javeh, the name 
by which the Almighty God was knownto Abraham the 
Chaldaean”. To begin with, the term Cheldean is more 
geographic than ethnic or lingvistic. If we ere correct in 
believing that Mr. Pillai means by Chaldeans the God 
worshippers who occupied the land of Chaldea, we should 
substitute Assyriaus, Cusbites, Elamites, Accadians, 
Sumerians or Crameeans in piace of the Chaldaeans. 
The word for God inthe Assyrian language is Kn, but 
the (cunieform) character representing it ideographically 
had originally the form of a star, and was pronounced an 
when employed as a syllabic sign, because in theChaldaean 
(Elamite) language the’ woid for God was Annap. 
Mr. Pillai does not know the lingual relationship of the 
languages which were spoken in the ancient Tigro- 
Eaphrates basin or the anthropological affinities connecting 
one race with another of the swarms of nondescript 
migrations that swept over the country known as Chaldea. 
We have not the time to speak about these points here, but 
we will refer Mr. Pillai to the books published of late 
years by Assyrian scholars and Babylonian antiquaries. 
What we spoke above is the word for the God as opposed 
to the many Gods which occupied the vulgar pantheon. 
God Assur of the Assyrians is ong of them. The Goddess 
Ishtar of Ninevah and the God Dagon which the Assyrian 
emperor Aasur-vasir-pal set up in his palace belong to the 
same congregation, The moon-géd which Mr. Pillai 
learnedly refers to is a Babylonian Demon. He is a 
bearded man sitting on a chair with the melancholy 
moon standing at an angle over his head. The Babylo- 
nians had also a Sun-god. (Samash). 

* 


EI 
Yaveh is a purely Hebrew word. It is es much a 
Cushite or Elamite word as the Tamilian Murngan 
belongs to the vocabulary of the south sea Islanders. 
Indeed it is quite in consonance with their rituals and. 
customs that the Tamilians should claim kinship with 
the Australasians or the Cape Negroes. 
* 


OX 

It will not be witbout value to point out that pbilolo- 
gical and racial problems are entirely distinct. Racial 
kinship cannot be based upon linguistic affinities. It 
fhust be judged from a study of the anthropometric data 
from whatever point of view they may be sought; Study 
of the cephalic index and of the various other characters, 
which throw light upon the configuration of the skull, 
study of the character of the heir of peoples claiming 
racial relationship, may be pointed out as some of the many 
methods in whicha solution of the difficult problem of racial 
relationship should be attempted. In the same way lingual. 
similarities can at best point onlyto the origin of languages. 
apart from that of the people who spoke them. 
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The Tamil Chiva is a corruption of the Sanskrit Sira 
and the meaning of that word in Sanskrit is patent: 
Accadian heirlooms and Egyptian mammies need not be 
brodgbt in to solve these obviona questions of plain or- 
rowing. The indigenous Tamil word for God is Kadavul 
which was invented after the Tamils were brought into 
profound contact with the Swoskrit-speaking —A'ryas. 
Murugan is a Tamilian. Divinit- and his genesis boh 
Philologically and mytbologically has been described in 
the columns of our journal more than once. 


ae 


Bat the real knotty question ie what the Tamils meant 
by the God Siva and what the Aryas meant by the same 
word. who the God was ameng tbe Tamils, upon whom 
the honorific title of Siva was in later times foisted, and 
what the Sanskrit speaking Aryans of the Northern Iudia 
meant by that sacred name. This point cau oaly be 
settled when aconcordance for this word shall be pre- 
pared showing the carliest ures of this wordin the 
classica! works of both the languages about whose authen- 
ticity and dates there: wil! not bea shadow of doubt. 
The researck will be berculean and must be attempted 
sooner or later.e 

* 

It will be silly for instance to connect the Assyrian 
Assur and the Vedic ASURA andthe Tamilian Kadavul and 
the Engligh God-of-all, because the sets of words sound 
similarly in our ear. Ip such cases we must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Magna Charta of the sciepces of com- 
parative philology and mythology. Each group of 
languages ia governed by its own: fnexorable phonetic 
laws and linguistic methods, and if there should be a 
borrowing between two groups of tongues known for 
their dissimilarity and disparity, it would be according to 
methods philolugical which shared the temparaments of 
the phonology and etymclogy of both the groups. Japan 
may become Yappan in Tamil, Japam may become 
Chapam in Tamil. Diametron may be transformed into 
Jamitra in Sanskrit. But what are the phonetic laws we 
should generalise from these examples? Are we to 
at once say that the Tamil pottal came from the English 

bottle and the Tamil páitai came from the Enzlisk battle ? 
Are the principles regulating the tranefcrmation or 
borrowal of words of any use in sceuntiug any similagity 
of ineaning between them? The veice of the aciendé of 
compÉrative philology gives alie to this presumption. 
Verbal kinship cannot mean kinship of meaning and vice 
versa. 
x*. 

We have been supplied with a wall Calendar containing 
also advertisements of watches by Mesare. G. B. Naick. 
It is good in its own way though the truth must be told 
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that it cannot stand comparison with even the third iate 
Calendars published in Madras. We wish ,that better 
fonts and blocks were used and & neater ink employed to 
print the wall Calendar. We don't speak this iu any dis- 
paragement, for Messrs. Naick’s Calende? may be 6 god- 
send compared with the rest published in'Bombay. Wishe 
ing hacdly to belittle its value, we bope.the Calendar for 
tho coming new year will be published ina way wortby ef 
the name of the great firm whose articles it is meant to 
advertise 
"^ 

We are glad to announce the completion of the transla- 
tion of the Sivagiidna Siddhiyar in the pages of our Jour- 
nal. Our Siddbantic Brethren need hardly be told that 
the above work is ore cf vital importance and forms as it. 
were the most authoritative scholia ou Sivagnana-bodham. 


* Thestrirod of the Sidduantic Scriptures being constituted 


of Sivagnana Bodham, Sivagiiaua Siddhiyar and Sira Pra- 
Lásaja, par etcellence, it is our intention te tackle the third 
treatise before long and unlock the spiritual Treasures it 
contains for the benefit of our readers. The Siddhanta, as 
its name "mplies, 1s the fonclusion or the ultimate philoso-* 
phic judgement based on the eternal inter-dependence, 
and the relative Metaphysica! status of the three main, , 
categorical, axiomatic Units perceived by the Human 
Reason ; and this conclusion has'been' reached by the Dra- 
vidians after minutely passing in review every imaginable 
speculation or trend of thought engaging the attention of 
India from times lost to memory. In contradistinction to 
the other faiths of the intellect and the heart, the pre. 
mises of the Siddhanta is laid on the terra firma of human 
reason, and not merely on theecredulous play of human 
emotions. The attitude of our philosophy is thoroughly 
agnostic to atart with, and aided by thelight of rationa- 
lism it examines the various pit-falls gnd difficulties that 
are indissolubly wound ap with other solutions of the 
problem, till at list the hamaf mind is led to see the utter 
futility and emptiness of crude mental gymnastics and the’ 
Soullessness of verbal dispntations and to embrfce with 
complacent triumph the Ultima Thule of all philosophy. 
Such is, in brief, the uniqueness of the attempt of the 
Siddhsnta to unsolve the world-enigma. We shall shortly 
see our way to publish the translation of the Siddhiy ^in 
a neat bandy volume. 
ee 

Prof. Sangram Pillai wrote of St. Aralnandhi Sivacha- 
riar af a pronoanced dualist. When Mr. J, M. N. pointed 
out to him that he was not so and that St. Meikendun and 
his followers called themselves ‘Adwaitees’ and even so 
late as St. Tayumanaver he was called “ sé ge s Cu 
saws &x he replied as follows. 

“The English terms we use to describe native systems 
of thought cannot but be misleading to some extent 

6 
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'I agree with you in thinking that our Saiva system is 
something more than duelism as wegenerally take it to be, 
We must wait for the day when there would bea work 
like zeller's on Hindu Thought to discuss all the minor 
ehades of distinctions that cbaracterise the schools of 
Indian Philosophy. In such a, work, the Saiva School 
will surely take the foremost place, and your work on the 
Arst product of that will then alone be estimated in all 
its worth.” (Letter dated 11th July 1895). 


e 
++ 


We are extremely pleased to invite the attention of our 
readers to the good work which our Brother, Mr, N. 
Pichai Pillai, Pensioned Tahsildar at Vedaraniam, Tanjore 
Dt., has been doing, ‘alone and unassisted, in that remote 

"corner of the “ Garden " of the Madras Presidency. Veda- 
raniam as our Brethren will be aware, is only another 
name for the Tamil “ Tirumarraikkádu," a place of mych- 
cherished veneration and worship for all devotees of the 
Siddhanta., The miracle of the opening of tbe Temple- 
gates by the fervent outpour of hymns from the lips of 
one oF onr Santéoa Gurus, is an event which carries with 
it ng&enlht-4he thrill of divine awe in the miod of the 
spint gilgrim seeking for the “Holy Acre," but 
alsofke waster interest of the Archaeologist in the bless- 
ed«pot. It is further a place which was the source of 
inspiration in his younger days for Tayumácaver, who 
was born and bred up in its ancient surroundings. The 
Poet Arunâchala' Kavi who has immortalised the sacred 
epic Ramayana in sweet melodies was a frequent visitant 
of the shrine. That it had a peculiar charm and ultra- 
terrestrial importance in the eyes of every one of the 
Siddhanta Evangelista would be plein to even a casual 
reader of Tamil sacred literature. Thongh its ancient 
glory beams put tpon us when we look into its past history, 
the nature of the spot, at this day is shockingly different, 
The ancient, venerable temple; still stands there in the 

„heart of the town attesting to its old-world importance. 
Bit it no more breathes ‘its ancient spiritual majesty, it 
has fallen as low as the Lucifer, and the Sanctum has 
become a brothel and den. The spiritoal guardians of 
the temple have sunk to the lowest levels of abomination, 
and the secular " authorities, far worse. The Mutt which 
presides over the management and'upkeep of the Temple, 

8 no longer the patron of the Saiva Literature and Philo, 
&opby, or the upholder of Dravidian Culture as it was 
meant to be, but bas grown a warning mockery and 
caricature of ite original intentions. » The Muses®f bearn- 
ing have been ruthlessly kicked aside, aud the goddesses 
Venus and Ologcina are sedulonsly worshipped. Have we 

anyright to expeot godliness aud spiritoality to linger 
within the Sacred Fanes, if God and His Worship should 

be so scandalised, desecrated and profaned P 

+ 


[n this reeking hot-bed of iniquity and corruption, our 
Brother, Mr. Pichai Pillai has been striving, by his stern 
precepts, and lòving and laudable examples, to infuse into 
the people the virtues of self-sacrifice, philanthropy, and 
moral nobility though with great difficultiea to combat 
with at each step. The place had grown benighted, morally 
abandoned and extremely corrupt. The daties of every-day 
life due from man to man bad been thoroughly lost sight 
of. The climax was reached when a place of such vene- 
rable antiquarian Justre became lowered in the estimation 
of others, its people becomiog illiterate and malevolent, 
Our brother started a society for mutual moral improve- 
ment, brought. within its fold all the stray, bot-headed 
sheep, and by constant preachings and graceful admoni- 
tions, succeeded in putting into the head of the populace 
the needs and necessity of Education. He pointed out to 
them how the cultivation of the spirit ought to be deemed 
far superior to that of the facalties making for bread-win- 
ning and mouey-hoarding and how the former was im- 
practicable without nurturing the supple- minds ofthe 
rising generation on bealthy sacred literatare. Though 
juvenile education was so far $ccepted as a moral neces- 
sity, theory became utterly ÜMghted by lace of practice. 
The wealthy of the Philistines and tke free-and-easy 
among fhe Bohemians had to be enlisted on the committee 
that was soon formed to consider the plan of starting a 
school. Tocut the matter short, these titled gentry, so far 
from according substantial help to make the usdertaking 
a success, began sconting it when if; had proved itaelf in 
course of time fully synonymous with a question of pecu- 
niary venture. For, with them lucre is such an*impartible 
and teuch-me-not sòrt of gem that they voa rather 
lay down their lives than a spend a pie by unloosing 
their purse-strings. After a time the Philistines and 
Bohemians had to be left alone, and with a small energe- 
tic band of poor men, but rich in heart and spirit, he 
resolutely fought the battle and brought into existence a 
school of humble pretensions manned by teachers who 
taught more for love than for money, It should be sard 
to our Brother's credit that though the financial eme 
barasemente were too much for bim now and then he 
never lost heart but steadily pushed on with unbated 
vigour, not to say at very great personal expense of money, 
and saw at last the institution he had set his heart on, 
steadily planted on firm ground. 

se 

One of the healthy features in the mode of teaching 
adopted in the school is the degree of attention paid to 
the study of Hindu Scriptures. We can almost say the 
school is a miniature model of the Central Hindu College 


at Benares, Until December 1900 there was no fired ‘local 
habitation’ for it, and it was Consequently kept in build- 
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ings, which were either hired, or offered gratnitously for 
atime. In the meanwhile a special building for the school 
waa newly constructed by our Brother, the coste of which 
were partly defrayed by.the subscriptions he collected maw 
and then from the local public bat mainly by his private 
money. This school-bailding was formally opened in 
December 1900, with tbe moral support and sympathy of 
the then Deputy Collector of the Mannargudi Division, 
Eben Babadur Quadir Navaz Khan Sahib. Until Novem- 
ber last the school wae under the sole management of 
Mr. N. Pichai Pillai, when, finding that his financial means 
were not quite equal to support it without foreign aid 
he preyailed upon the Taluk Board Authorities to take 
over the marifrement of the infant-institution in their 
hands. We are quite sure that be will not have taken 
this step save for the head-strong apathy displayed 
by the local public. He has been prepared to toil for the 
cause of humanity as best as he could, and it is no wonder, 
when we consider his philanthropic zeal, to say that to 
him school was & much tenderer object of care and atten- 
tion than eveu hia ailing wjfe. Hia wife succumbed to the 
illness she was labeurbeg. under for years past with a 
-conscious sene of resignatigil'into the Divine Hands, and 
with the joyfal feeling fat her dutifal husband was erer- 
ting himself for a noble cause, and she passed awaft peace- 
fully into Sivam, though to the unmixed regrg of her 
friends and relations, of her only danghter and her hns- 
band. Wo know personally the purity of her intentions 
-aud a nobler type womanhood and bridal loyalty we are 
yet to see. May her goul repose in Sivam! 


* 
** 


Even this death seemed to our brother but persone! and 
‘mourning on its account quite selfish» Suffice it to say that 
‘to him the service of Humanity has always been a more 
imperative duty than everything else. Thns after a year, 
-of anxious management, Mr. Pichai Pillifbanded over the 
School to the Taluk Board in November 1901, He made 
over to it the building with the compound, and the furni 
ture and the various other appliances belonging to the 
institution to relieve the Taluk Board of any further tron- 
ble regarding the material accessoria ef the school. And 
now io the course of last month the first form was added, 
so much so it is e.Lower Secondary Sobool at present 
with fair prospects of becominganore and more useful as 
time on, It is not that priwte individnals are 
absclhely miserly so that it is difficalt or impossible fpr 
them to lift & helpful fiuger for matters of public benevo- 
‘lence. On the other hand, mosey mæ every day equender- 
-ed by them for purposes of prodigecy aud of misdirected 
mach as feeding idlers eto. if only half the 
molo that is thus spent can be diverted into chaunels 
-of publio snefulness and help, antold blessings will follow. 


19$ 


But as it is, we are afraid it is no use counting chances 
or relying upon the idea of.& better framo of mind dawn- 
ing upon these wise-acres. The proper course can only be 
that under such circumstances the local officers of 
Government might make use of their mora! and public ine 
flaence into inducing the wenlthy folk to taru their attene 
tion to these crying needs, and thus to make a better and 
worthier use of the large amount of finance otherwise use- 
leasly wasted. And althongh the matter may seem 
common place to people who have not bestirred themselves 
to do deeds of public help in the face of aggressively 
adverse circumstances, for our part, we are of opinion that 
it ia not at alla work of ordinary rnn, bnd we therefore 
heartily congratulate our Brother upon the fraita of hia 
arduous labours which bid fair to become so bright and , 
promising and will greet him in the words of the Sanskrit 


«Poet, * Sar: HSA lz qaaaai fir. 
P 
Tiie present occupant of the vice-regal throne of India 
is origing] and utilitarjau in many ways, Conrnisgions, 
have been organised and are sitting over Jf ‘léagth 
and breadth of India to make their prondgacements 
upon every question which devolves seriously updifthe 
principle that state is for the people and not vice-versa. 
More than the rest, the measures and the policy of the 
Indian University Commission arẹ to eur point. This 
Commission lately sat in Madras, recorded an array of 
valuable evidence from the elite of educational experta of 
all shades of opinion and repaired to Bombay for doing 
the same there. The main purpose of the Commission 
is said to be to inaugurate a fresh era in the method of 
working of the Indian Universities by pugging them .of 
anamolous growths, pruning away every element that is 
likely to impede the growth of heaMb influences in their 
midst, and strengthening “them with the needfal ageucies 
and appliances for turning out better men of intellectual . 
worth than heretofore. It is also perceivable that, in so 
far as we can be able to surmise anything by the trend of 
the actions of the Gévernment, the upshot of the whole 
scheme will be the conversion of the ,present Indian 
Universities as Teaching Corporations iu future. The 
witnesses in Madrás have not been unaniufous in asking 
for the proposed reformation. Each witness seemed moree 
bent npon displaying b8fore the Commission his own 
idea of wheat a Univergity ought to be, tban upon candid- 
ly laying ont a cogaistent pian on the lines of which he 
expected the Government to undertake any reformation. 
It is true thet, taken by itself, each evidence makes "s 
splendid disquisition upon the ideal constitution 
of the University. A Utopian scheme will never 
do in the field ofyprackical action. It may readwell from 
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ecbair. Arena and study are poles asunder in their aims 
and esdeavours. Ourtrue ides is that n Teaching Univer- 
sity is not what our educational system needs, as the edn- 
cational syatem as pursued in India daring the last fifty 
years, though it may fall short of the beau-ideal of per- 
fection, has neVer been wholly pnsatisfactory or unfruitfol 
of solid intellectual benefits. The benefits which & Teaching 
University may be supposed to confer are amply present 
even now. The main details need not be pointed out by us, 
as a little thought will make it plain that the ‘ would-be 
advantages’ are alrgady present in our midst, and in one 
or two instances in disguise, and the present machinery of 
the University can be re-labelled word for word in the 
terminology of the Teaching University without a shadow 
of chanye either in the method of teaching or examining, 
which per se ia the subject of so much vexatious dispute. 
We would. only suggest in passing, as an observatign in ; 
the direction of improving the work of the University, shat 
our present Viceroy should see his way to placiog the 
Vernaculars and their studies onga more solid basis by 
instituting special degrees for proficients in them and by 
encouraging the best of such préficients by spfcial Uni- 
versity marke ufgecog: ition. Of course, attempts have been 
mede by some of the witnesses to belittle the importance 
of Vernaculars, but nothing can be moie fatuous or 
senseless thun the ob,ections raised to retaining the Ver- 
naculars. We have heen tiling of opinions after opinion 
of chancellors aad ,Wice-chancellors, Priocipals and Pro- 
fessérs, Governors and Viceroys on the importance of 
Vernaculars, and any body Who knows the least about 
Tamil will not fail to discover its high classical value; 
besides being much oldéy then most of the reputed 
elassical works o* Europe. Indigenous Music has suffered 
already a goodtleal for lack of encouragement and recog- 
nitior, and it behovés Lord Curzon to pay some attention 
io this all-neglected Subjeci"and bring it into a line with 
the existing academical studies by the institution of 
“Masica Degrees as in European Universities. Indian 
Music will hardiy suffer in comparison with occidental 
Music, in culture purity or scientific value, and it will 
consequently be all the more useful if the art as practised 


both in the Eest ang -in the West shall be collaterally 
Studied and practised. © 


* 
** 
The article on “The King ang tbe Sud i 
r& Saint" 
the pen of Mr. S. Venkataramanan which diga a 


and reviewed in one of our later nube 
i rs h s ; 
sourcé of much fruitfol discussion at the eds m 
our correapondenta. The discussion is somewhat interest- 
ing in the liglft of the answers it provoked for our queries 
Tu be li the full chain of correspondence 
i efeon in tbe next ber of 

Journal. We are ‘sure it will be v. e e 
J er 

intellectual and moral sense of our esas aca m 


in full measure the evil tendency of Theosophy to try and 

explain away every precious, written bit under the sun, if 

oy it should appear in the name of a religion. e 

should always differentiate between a true religion and a 

false religion, between reason tind sophiem, between. 
truth and fiction. Whether the name Rama ever denoted 

a real living person, who lived in €udh, or whether it only 

stands for a figment of fancy, it is hardly possible to dog- 

matise. The same remarks apply to the authorship of the 
Ramayana. And so we have to regard with diligent 
diffidence the question of the authenticity of the events 
recorded in, aud the genuineness of the authorship of the 
Ramayana. Standing on such a slippery ground, it is 
nothing short of fighting with shadows to break our beads 
over these old wife's stories. If ethic ean be preached out 
of the ‘Sudra Sains’ incident in the Ramayana; and if 
it should be taken seriously and in good faith, we shall 
not be sarprised to be told that the rhyming story of the 
“ Old Mother Hubbord ” contains the grandest metaphysi- 
cal teaching. What the metaphysics is as applied to the 
dog, the old mother, the bone with no meat on it the dis- 
appointing cupboard, individually and jointly, will be 
easily gathered by a reference to Baynham's Text-book af 
* Elocution." We make these out-spoken statements not 
in any disparagement of thesintellectual worth of tbe cor- 
respondents concerned, but otlyy to draw the attention of 
our Brethren to the amount -§ rampant anj blind preju- 
dices whichare conveniently *pagsed off for religion pure 
and simple. So long as for love our conntty and its philo- 
sonby Shall be manifested in devotion to a religious feeling 
of this sört, one will hava sooner or later t» take leave of 
his senses aud embark upon controversies which will end 
in “ weariness to the flesh” and nothing more. 


* 
* * 


The Plag:e Commission which was hene. 8 exist. 
ence three years ago for the avowed purpose of inquiring 
into the nature and .method of propagation of the plague 
germs, has given its learned report to the world in five’ 
huge blue-books, published by the British Government at 
great expense, Being books drawn up by specialists for spe- 
cialists, their circulation ia the nature of things must needs 
be of a technical value and limited influence. A handier 
volume written in popular language will be a boon to the 
plague-infected localitieB, and be useful as a code of rules 
and dictates which can hardly be over-valued at this 
season of the epidemic.in India. The chapters in Vol V 
of the Report detailing the precautionary measures that 
should be adopted to ward off plague, and the suggestions 
wherewith the epidemic.can be best combated when once 
it has taken severe rgot in any locafity, are admirable and 
wjllrichly repay perusal. The epidemiological, mbrpho- 
logical and micro-anatomical aspects of the Plague germ, 
as devoloping in the blood of man and in cultures 
are, alinongh acientific, tóo interesting and valuable to be 
ignored by the general reader. It is our intention to give 
some useful extracts from this Report in our forthcoming 
issues. 
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King Bhoja's Head-ache. 

The myths that have clustered round the personal- 
ity of the Ancient Hindu King, Bhoja, might only 
be poralleled in the West bythose of King Arthur or 
Emperor Charlemagne. A great mass of clumsy 
fugitive stories for whose inception no more adequate 
reason could be given than the wanton activity of 
homan fancy, were, time out of mind, tacked on to 
kings and chiefs of no authentic existence. The same 
miracnlons adventures were now and again attributed 
to' individdals of totally different generations, or, as 
‘was more frequently the case, legendary occurrences 
of a contradictory nature become the whole-sale pro- 
perty of a single shadowy king. Thus of Bhoja many 
storiés are told by the old gossips of the Indian village- 
tree, which are equally believed to apply to the Ujjain 
Monarch, Vikramaditya. Agsin, a series of miracu- 
lous legends, of practically the same import, though 
divergent in the form or texture of narration, were 
attributed to the self-same king. And of this typical 
nature is the varying versions of King Bhoja’s head- 
sche. A unique mode of its cure resulting in the 
liberation of a phlegmatic amphibian from cranical 
immérement was sketched for us ina recent issue of 
the * Madras Mail" We will now take up for zreat- 
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ment a different version of the head-ache and its cure, 


interesting alike for the splendid romance and the 
exquisite folly. 


King Bhoja was, like Emperor Julian, an austere 
man given to the cultivation of stern virtues. 
Never was there the least swerving from the path of 
duty and moral rectitude in the days of his golden 
rnle; so much so, he was believed'to be helped by 
the very Devasin his gdministrative tactics. As in 
common with other kings of Ancient Indis, whom 
Tradition holda to be models ef regal piety and phi 
lanthropy, he was wont to spend six months ôf every 
year in his urban hpad-quarters looking to his kingly 
office, and the remainder, in sylvan retreats meditat- 
ing on the eternal spiritual verities, uncontaminated 
by, the breath of any other man. Thas, he ruled, 
looked apon by his reverent subjects as a king and 
philosopher, as a legislator and an ascetic, 

One aay be retu»ned home from his busy Hall of 
Justice late in th evening, aud lay on hie cosy, vel- 
vety quilt, quite fagged, fanned by the fair maidens 
of his harem. He went to sleep apparently fatigued 
with the day's had work. When he rose at night for 
his meal after the short siumber, his head was heavy, 
and Lo! a fitof migraine had seized him. The pain 
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increased hour after hour, till at last, he smarted 
under the agonies, and by the next morniag he could 
not even taste his food. In an instant the king’s 
serious indisposition was noised abroad throughout the 
length and breadth of his kingdom, and the loyal sube 
jects came fidtkitig vo'the pelace-door, sorrowing and 
moaning. The king's dormitory wás crowded with 
physicians of first-rate abilities, and none of the 
thonsand and one remedies which they prescribed 
was able to relieve the God-protected Monarch from 
the fell complaint. So far from the pain subsiding 
from the administration of medicines, it was rising by 
leaps and bounds in intensity. By noon, it reached: 
its climax, the king swooned in the presence of the 
kabirajs, and lay torpid and motionless on his downy 
bed. As could be expected, the inmates of the palace? 
were panic-stricken to seë this unprecedented event» 
and as a last remedy & number of Brahmins were or- 
dered to invoke the gods, by means of loud prayers for 
blessingthe king with a ready qure. The Brahmins, to 
shox. their last act of duty to the dying king, congre- 
gated inside the city-temple m pharisaic pomp and 
standing knee-deep in the tank water hard by, chanted 
the sonorous vedic hymns. "The rich volume of sound 
iseuing from the prayer-ofering Brahmins’ throats 
went up piercing the sky. The grand vedic antiphon- 
al assonance pleased the gods, and they heard the 
Brahmins: supplicating in dismal despair. The gods 
were af once moved by. the Brahminic devotion, and 
they, in turn, requested their chief, Indra himself, to. 
descend to the earth and save the king Bhoja. 

Indra. mounted in the twinkling of an eye his golden 
car drawn by horses. of cerulean sheen, and with the 
silver bells of the vehicle chiming delicate notes, dashed 
athwart the blue vault of the sky. When he neared the 
earth, h8 assumed, by an effort of celestial magic the 
appearance of a Brahmin mendiqant, with matted 
locks, flowing beard and  care-worn pinched-up 
face. Thus impersonating himself, Indra entered the 
sidk-room of the king. In the meantime the physig- 
ne. in the palace. had given the king up for lost, and 
they were ever watching with sullen discomfiture and: 
bated hreeth the last moments of e saintly wfonerch. 
So, when Indra.entered the sick-rogm, the obditate: 
a@endanta:there took him for a famatical wiseacre and, 
sbently.objected to his doing anything that might 
dietusb. tha: king's pasce.. Withal, he managed by 
owngimg and coaxing to be allowed to treat the king. 
And yet, there was one more difficulty iu his way, Thg. 
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anchorite demanded that none else should be allowed 
into the sick apartment when he treated the king. 
And after a good deal ‘of reinonstration on his part, 
add dogged discussion òn the part of the physicians 
and inmates of the palace, the. disguised Indra gained 
his paint and wes lefinfb the king’s chamber alone. 
He locked the @oors of the room fast behind him be- 
fore he sat by the bedstead of the patient. 

In a few minutes the king regained his conscious- 
ness, and sat up on his bed, completely cured of his 
head-ache, while opposite to him stood the mute celestial 
Yogj beaming with eupemhuman effulgence. A thrill 
ran through the king’s: body to see the holy apparition 
pointing its hand to a fat dead fish lying on the floor. 
When the king questioned Indra as to how the fish 
chanced to come there, the sage laughed a good-hu- 
moured laugh, and related to him the entire history 
of his complaint ending with an account of the manner 
in which the fish was extracted out of the king's 
brain-box. The sage added that the fish had grown 
for sometime too big for the capacity òf the king's. 
cranium, and with the increase of proportions in the 
size of the piscine parasite the head-ache ‘became in- 
tenser. The king then shrewdly requested the psendo- 
hermit to tell him the method that was employed to 
remove the pate for getting at the fish. The sage 
began “ There is no need of medicament or operation- 


for the Devas in such cases, but, as for mortals ———" 


when, reflecting suddenly that his  inadvertent- 
words had betrayed his genuine nature, vanished oyt, 
of sight ina haze, leaving the king solitary in the. 
room. Bhoja concluded from the amazing disappear- 
ance of the hermit, that his physician was no other 
then a divine messenger sent by the Devas in their. 
overflowing sympathy for him, and rising from the. 
bed ran up tothe door-way in eagerness, which he. 
found shut and fastened securely. Unlatching the 
bolt, he opened the doors ajar and. found himself in 
the open hall, where, his subjects, quite astonished at 
this miracle of the king’s resurrection shouted up- 
roariously with the chorug “ May the King-Live Long.” 


V. V. Ramanan 


r > 


*Seme Notes. on Tirukkural. 

There is a quatrain in Tamil which enlogizes Tirak 
kural and the.commentery, thereou uf Parimelalager.. 
The quatrain may be rendered into Enghsh aa: folx 
lows i~x-All milk is not cow's milk: all work is: not: 
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dluvar's work; sll commentary thereon is not 
rimelalagar' s commentary. Wẹ do not question 
is eulogium. But every mam hes a mght to give 
xe expression to his own sentimpsate. There can be < 
\ doubt that Parimelalagar is a master-hand, and 
at his commentary, which has s@perseded its nine 
edecessors, is a master-piece. Bat every man has 
xt his own point of view. 


Parimelalagar seems to view Kural through Sanskrit 
yectacles- There are also thoge who view it with 
hristian eyes. We jzaze on if with catholic eyes. 
{an’s work is not complete : itis alwhys susceptible of 


mprovement. The indigenous literature of any 
ation is not complete ; it is always susceptible of im- 
yrovement. We are only beginning to enjoy the 


jessings of free-tradein commerce. Free-trade in 
iterature was universal from time immemorial; but 
t was never 80 widely advocated asin these present 
»nlightened times. Translations and adaptations, 
mutual exchange and barter enliven the literatures of 
nations. The Dravidian group.of languages and Sans- 
krit must have affected each other. Sanskrit has been 
for a very long time a dead language, and scholars 
scoop out Dravidian elements from Aryan cliffs. One 
nation doesnot lose credit by exporting its superfluous 
prodactsand importing other useful ones -One language 
loses no merit by borrowing from another. The in- 
fusion of fresh blood adds energy and vigour. Cur- 
rents of water flow with greater life and glow than 
stagnant pools. A progressive nation cannot but ab- 
sorb and assimilate foreign m#terials. A progressive 
literature cannot but s&bsorlb* and assimilate foreign 
thoughts and foreign ideas. Original elements 
and foreign elements may fuse together and create 
a -new product. This is our point of view. 
Valluvar was a Tamil scholar. He might have 
read Sanskrit, or he might have read translations from 
Sanskrit, or he might have beard discourses in Tamil 
by Sanskrit scholars. We cannot get ourselves to 
believe that Kural is a mere compilation from 
Sanekrit moral codes Kural is the product 
of the deep stady of man and books. It is not 
the creation of a mere literary glutton, nor is it 
the work of observation pure. It is not the fruit of a 
few days or a few months toil. It is the lifé-work of 
"firuvalluwer: The work-is one connected whole with 
the suthor's own design and plan binding the parts 
yall together. It is not for usto say that Valluvar 
echoes others, or the reverse. We only wish to.note 


here two points where we differ from Pariinelafagar. 
Our readers arg at liberty to dissent from the opinions 
expressed here. 


1. The first chapter—s_qewerpysg (divine 
praise) is taken by Parimelalagar and others to be au 
invocation addressed to God. “ According to esta- 
blished rule, all Tamil compositions ought, and, with 
few exceptions, all do commence with an invocation of 
the Deity, varying according to the sect of the writer.” 
This invocation is for the work to be completed with- 
out hindrance. There is alsoa kind of invocatoin 
which isin accordance with the theme undertaken. 
The invocation in Kural is said to be of the latter sort. 
Onr contention here is that this chapter is not an in- 
vocation of any- kind of Deity in order that the work 
ufay safely reach its end. We say that Tiruvalluvar 
makes no invocation here. 


The first four chapters of Kural form the author's 
introduction to his work. In the fourth chapter, 
he emphasises the allàmportant power of Virtue, 
before enteriog upon the First Book of his work, 
which treats of Virtue. The preceding chapter 
js allotted to the Greatness of Ascetics, because 
they are the best fitted to advise the world 
about Virtue. The second chapter speaks of the: 
Importance of Rain, as without it the" world cannot, 
goon. In the first chapter, the author speaks of God 
— His nature and the good of obeying and praising 
Him, and does not invoke his aid. The author is 
desirous in his work to give the clue to salvation, 
Virtue, Wealth, and Domestic Happigess form the 
steps of the Stair-case to Heaven. ' God is the First 
cause of the Universe, and reaching His Holy Feet is. 
the goal of Man. So the Author hints in the first 
chapter the summum bonum of his work. That the 
author nowhere in this chapter speaks of himself in. 
the first person, nog of God in the second person 
serves only to strengthen our view of the chapter. It 
is the faulty apprehengion of this chapter which has 
given rise to many a hot controversy among ecta- 
rians. View the chapter with our spectacles and you: 
will find no Aruba or Siva or Vishnu or Brahma moy- 
ing befofe " your eyes. We may therefore assert 
that in this chapteg Valluvar only speaks of the exis- 
tence of God and of the way of obtaining His Grace. 

2. The Second Book is named Ourgscose—the 
Book on Wealth.  Parimelalagar states that wealth 
comes under and is included in Sovereignty whith is 
the means or instrament of wealth, that Sovereigéty is 
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the administration of a country, and that Valluvar dis- 
cusses the subject under the headings named Sover- 
eignty, the constituents of Sovereignty, and appendix. 
We dissent from this view. The author is of opinion 
that wealth is essential for Virtue and Happiness. An 
organized cpuntry has a king and subjects. Without 
wealth the king cannot do'anything; without wealth 
the subjects cannot live us men ought to. The king 
is an ideal king; the subjects are ideal citizens. The 
king must earn wealth and this is treated in Gurggar 
Qsweacs, The subjects must earn wealth, and the 
best means for them to produce wealth is agriculture— 
eye. In this book the author discusses Sovereignty 
in all its aspects, and also Citizenship in all its aspects, 
the central point being the importance of wealth, 
Chapters 5? to 95 are devoted to Sovereignty and its 
accessories ; chapters 96 to 105 to Citizenship. Citizen. 
ship is only an epitome of Royalty. The king will find 
some hii.ts for himselfin the chapters on Citizenship, 
and the citizens will find some hints for themselves 
in the'chapterson Sovereignty. In f(geereseur dn, 
a collection of panygerics by the scholars of the Ma- 
dura Academy on Kural, we find that tbe quatrain 
No. 25 explains the classification, as made by Valluvar, 
of the First Book; the quatrain No. 27 that of the 
Third Book. The quatrain No. 26 by @uré@wai states 
the classification of the Second Book (Wealth) :— 


aA Lwm sewéflu Sess 

5n «oin afi ; ei Ora Ogawa — Sad co 
fiue. sc uo ufiCe p gu. ui drpd: 
Quem uir ner pr Dena; 


that is, 47856: (royalty—25), oesoé Siue (ministers- 
10), ysa (fortification—2), ap (Ouran Qeuevaes— 
the way of earning wealth—1), ue. (the army—2). 
ay (friendship—17), and gy ufureb (citizenship—13), 
Though Parimelalagar adopts the original classi- 
fication in the other two books, he'sets aside the above 
classification, end bas his own in the Second Book 
"What is œ sue in the above classification is PAES 
for Parimelafagar, and what is Gy in “ver (Sip ip 
wots tL 7 69 gy HmwrorseaGerg” is or G by sy- 
secdeche. The author must have had song purpose 
in discussing w7@uw first, and @pWwer last, putting 
the rest in the middle. The wealth of the state and 
the wealth of the nation, the prosperity of the king 
and that of his subjects—these are the subject proper 
of thjs Book. It canot really be sovereignty which is of 
coursp instrumental in safeguarding wealth. If the 
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author, as stated; hy Parimelalagar, intended only thig 
to be the subject afgthe second book, he would not 
have discussed the @e@utials of a good citizen, namely, 
honor, nobilify, benevglence, etc., and concluded the 
book with poverty, begging, and baseness. We have 
no crusade against thà great Parimelalagar. Only in 
the big harvest of his commentary, he hath missed 
an ear or two which has, fallen for our share to glean 
T. Carivakesavaraya MOODR., M. A. 


The Small-Pox Goddess. 
(Continucd from Page 284 of Vol. IV). 

This, thc necessary digression relating to the 
genesjs of Máriamman oXer, we can now see how the 
religio-medical treatment is conducted wben a patient 
has fallen iH of pox. Prior to the visible manifestation 
of the contagion, theywould-be patient suffers from a 
feeling of dull langoay and mopish break-down. He 
does not relish food prpperly nor does sleep give to 
his body the required amount of rest and peace, 
Slowly a fever inyades him subjecting him to terrible 
fits of vomitting. The temperature of the body rises 
from hour to hour, till at the close of the fever, hi$ 
head swims and he is invariably ina delirium. In the 
case of certain patients, the delirium proves itself an 
unmitigated bane, and the “ exoteric” sign’ of their 
* astrial experience " will provfde wonders even to a 
special student of mental aberrations, The patient 
talks gibberish, sometimes a diglot, at other times a 
triglot, nay, even a polyglot mongrel, made up of un- 
intelligible language and inarticulate sourds, the 
whole affair enormously terror-striking. Now and 
then, he starts up from bed with the blood-shot eyes 
of an inebriate, walks violently about the house, 
swooning down eventually on some spot, unable to bear 
the fatigue of his own boisterous exertions. This ig 
the stage of great anxiety to the inmates of the house 
After a time, the body of the patient becomes sudden... 
ly covered with a crowd of rosy patches which after 
the subsidence of the fever and the delirium, resolve 
and develop into pointed eruptions, finally to become 
the characteristic small-pox pustules. During the 
pyrexial paroxysms, the patient is believed tobe on 
the eve of the privileged entry into the portals of 
Mariamman s citadel, as the ticket for admission has 
already been issued to him. He is practically enjoy- 
ing at the portico the sight of the inestimable doings 
of Her Supreme Diabolic Majesty's militia. Thus the 
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bed-ridden wretch is forthe time being under the 
jorisdiction and governance of P;chi-A'yi the head- 
portress and staff-bearer of Mári. 

Here we may pause to note how Pe'chi looks, aud 
what róle she plays in spreading the contagion. She 
is the chosen commandant ín the infernal army of 
hobgoblins, salamanders and undines that are said to 
tread on Mári's heel, and hence the right finger of 
the Small-Pox Goddess. Her face remicds one of that 
of the Royal Bengal Tiger as it stands surveying all 
around with a threatening mien, ready to pounce upon 
any intrader, while at its feet lies the newly-mauled 
deer, suitable for a rich meal. She puts on a tucker, 
which only assists to set her formidable-looking 
penduloys breasts off to greater effect. She is nota 
young dame by any means, but a blood-curdling 
shrewish old hag, with the bones of her batterred 
body prominently showing ,out, and the coriaceous 
elephantine skin pinched and shrivelled up, ever on 
the look-out to dart at any healthy individual, and to 
lash into his system a great amount of small-pox 
virus. And nearly nude is abe in her narrow strip of 
cloth round the waist, and with matted and dishevel- 
led hair, and grinning teeth, like Death incarnate, she 
dances- her demoniac dances to the resonant roarings 
of the hobgoblin bands. It is said that the patient’s 
frightful groans, shricks and frequent startings from 
bed to run abont in maddened fury, are all ooeasioned 
by the fear hyremmoeivesa from seeing the frantic merry- 
making and the dearening pandemoniac howls of the 

hellish brigade. 

And naturally enongh, the inmates try to do any- 
thing and everything in their power according to 
their lights to alleviate at the present crisis the 
patient’s suffering by making the prescribed offerings 
te Pecht. She is fond of loaves of the pattern of the 
Jewish show-bread, made of the flour-compouud of four 
different kinds of grain, and of some slices of cocoanut 
kernel, but without salt. So long as the delirium 
dasta, the offerings are prepared assiduously every 
evening, and thrown off on the roof of the house with 
a pity-evoking cal upon Pecks, to take them away 
and.relieve the sofferer of his soul-tormenting deere. 
U-rorgpal the propitintery fodder te Pechi, the patient 
in his delirious’ walkings and violences -barbeyqnd 
measore uncontrollable, and if there geo’ be any 
pvssibility of his getting away unawares from the 

* house, during his raging state of unconsojapencag, 
all the doors of the bouse are well shut amd hgiggti 
2 


making any attempted exodus after the enforcing > 
Pechi impogsible. For, it is said by age-worn matrons 
that, should at this stage he make an exit and people 
in the street gaze upon him, Mari would get trebly 
ferocious and do away with him altogether. 

In a few days-the delirious condition coola down, 
the eruptions become more and more visible and the 
patient feels day after day the increasing pain all over 
the body owing to the intense and continuously rising 
inflammation. Having by this time thoroughly regain- 
ed his consciousness he smarts under the agonies that 
prey upon him. The vesicles have grown larger and 
bigger and the skin has become tense and painful 
around them. In some cases they may be so thick-set 
as to leave no room even for a pin-prick. Now and 
then the miserable safferer is ina stupor through ex- 
cess of burning pain. He howls and whines, and 
often even roars with unutterable rage and des- 
pair. Tolie on his back would be a difficulty for 
him, for, all over that region there are enormous 
pustules. For a similar reason, he cansot repose on 
his sides, nor on his face. Neither can he sit or 
squat, nor even stand on his legs. The soleof the 
foot, the scalp, theinterior of the pose and even the 
white of the eyes are invaded by a multitude of ex- 
cruciating eruptions. Again, when the pustules have 
advanced in development, an unbearable itching sen- 
sation is felt at every point on the body, in addition 
to the previous pain and the feeling of barning. 
Even the most downy quilt wHl be nothing short of 
a prickly bed of thorns. The only «ommigerstion for 
all this he can legitimately expect from his friends 
and relations, is.an address to hinr mow and again as, 
" Maham—m—mayi! Please don't fret. Makam— 
ta—máyi / Please don't be angry. I baseech you not to 
teouble the child, I shall present, you with am éffering 
of a coaple of mud eyes, and I shall give yos a cool- 
ing, refreshing bath of tender cocoanut water.” They 
mean by such prayers that they will do all in their 
might to appease the Small Pox Goddess, that she 
may deign to let the patient alone, without much burt. 

„Às soon as the state of delirium: has passed, and 
small piukith veaicles have made thair appearence on 
the body, the inmates of the house get hold of some 
of the oldest—-neary always widowed—-eroues in the 
village, to diagnose the case preperly. These old 
gossips are credited with a greater experience of 
eruptive affections like smali-pox than even khe best 
European dermatologist, and unless they: certityszhat 
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itis a distinct case of small-pox, the people in the 
house may not begin the necessary medico-religious 
observances enjoined by tradition in the case of small- 
pox, snd emall-pox alone. And so the old women 
with their shrivelled-up skin, toothless mouth and 
white-hooded ' face, who are a hideous spectacle 
by themselves, crowd round the bed-stead of the 
patient in the early morning, remove the sheets off his 
body, and start an inspection of the eruptions on it. 
Meantime the patient is crying aloud unable to endure 
the agonies, and after deep deliberation the women 
unanimously pase tbe verdict, “ It is a case of Maha- 
Máyi. She has strewn her pearls richly. Put up a 
* Pot’ in a separate room and invite her.” 

The ceremonial of praying to Mári to come to an ap- 
p^inted room of the house, and of inducing her, by 
entreaties to linger there till the inmates give her sub- 
missive leave to repair elsewhere, is very interesting. 

A battered and bruised big brass-pot, of antediluvi- 
an appearance, the outcome of indigenous industry, is 
chosen, and filled with water it is left in a room that 
may be temporarily set apart in order to invoke 
Máriamman for consultation and advice on various 
points in connectign with her specialty, The mouth 
of the pot is plugged with a bunch of margosa leaves 
which, in turn, is surmounted by a husked cocoa- 
nut with the “ Kudumi " not torn off. The 
ground immediately in front of the sacred pot is 
converted into an altar for Mart, on which will be 
found displayed to view, all the various things sup- 
posed to be her pet food. We can expect to find 
a handful of a’ peculiar preparation of roasted rice, 
known in Tamir 2s “ Aval" a bottle of cocoanut- 
toddy, some cigars, and a few young cocoanuts of 
big size with a portion of the greenish rind chipped 
off. For, we must remember that whatever may be 
her savage or barbaric look, in point of smoking or 
drinking she is inferior to no fashionable of this 
dawn of the 1wentieth Century. She is not a mem- 
ber of any “Temperance Association” or *' Temperance 
League,” and teetotalers in her opinion are a set of 
inane noodles. We may also find cn the altar, a 
large quantity of ‘cold rice’ soaked in « liquid that 
js in an advanced stage of fermentation. The most 
aged woman available in the house takes charge of 
the room and its contents, and the various ceremonies 
she has to perform as Mdri’s officiating priestess 
pro tempore. Every morning all the. old offerings are | 
removed and new ones are pot in their place; the" 


former sre given away to Südra menials and to 
Brahmin boys that may chance to visit the house. 
Here, before detailing the way in which the old 
offerings are doled out, we must pause to note an im- 
portant fact which accounts for more small-pox pati- 
ents among Hindus than among Europeans. 

The European nations avoid the contagion by dread- 
ing and fleeing from it, while the Hindu courts it from 
the superstitious fear that he provokes the wrath of 
‘ Mari’ in case he does not willingly place himself 
under her ‘ merciful sway,’ when there is an opportu- 
nity. The small-pox may be raging in a village and 
may be carrying off men and women as victims in large 
numbers, yet the Hindu will hardly dare tohear any 
advice coming from a sanitary or vaccination inspec- 
tor as to the ready means of keeping it in check. In- 
stances are not uncommon when a vaccination inspector 
visits a village with his ‘lymph’ and ‘ lancet,’ while 
the Bráhmans try to send him away with bribes. They 
do not want the Englishmen's false-pearls,’ for to see 
counterfeit things smuggled into her pont will excite 
Mári to greater anger and she may "play away” then 
with the population only too heartily. Such is the 
belief of the orthodox villager towards vaccination. 

Now to go back to our skinny, ugly ‘ priestess.’ 
She rises quite early in the morning, goes to a tank in 
the vicinity, bathes and returns ‘home with a narrow- 
necked brass-pot filled with the tank-water. As she is 
coming, she may not even touch or speak to others, such 
is the scantimony that attaches to her clothes, soaked 
through and through with water, and clings to her 
weather-worn pinched-up constitution, when once ehe 
akes upon herself the onerous office of the priestess 
at Maris shrine. Nobody could even think of going 
near her lest the holy air investing her body should 
get vitiated. As soon as she comes home, she casts 
off her wet garments and puts on dry clothes that 
were kept in a lonely spot beyond the polluting reach 
of any other human being. After wearing her 
garments, she begins a course of mock-begging at 
the houses in the street, demanding from their inmates 
in the name of Mari ‘measures of pearl.” In each 
house, they present her with ‘cold rice’ in great. 
ceremonial austerity. And her begging bowl which 
is generally of large capacity is brimful before she 
returns to the infected roof from her trip. Then she 
enters the room of ‘sanctum’ in the house, empties 
the water that was put the previous day from the 
brass-pot, and replenishes it wk the tank-water 
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newly brought at dawn. Afterwards, all the old 
offerings on the altar are removed, and new ones 
are substituted in their place. Thus, the old “ cold- 
rice" is taken away and the new “ cold-rice" eked out 
by “ begging” is thrust in its stend. The old cocoa- 
nuts are removed and fresher ones are brought in. 

Meantime crowds of children and boys are making 
their appearance into the infected house at the especial 
request of their parents that Mári might condescend 
to come down and “play.” These members sit at 
Chota-Hazri in the house, when the old “ cold-rice ” 
that stood at the altar as an offering is served to them 
that they may eat the .small-pox “ pearls." One be- 
lief is that each grain of the '' cold-rice" is a “ pearl” 
of Mári, and their consuming the food will be instru- 
mental in bringing about a mild invasion of pox. And 
the old water of the brass-pot is also dashed on the 
body of these innocents, as it is thought that it is 
nothing short of the holy“ purulent’ matter” of the 
small-pox pustule. Some cf, the younger boys are 
brought near the bedstead of the patient that they 
may readily receive “the grace of Mari.” Under 
these conditions it is easily understood how Hindus 
manage to victimise themselves on Her infernal altar. 
This self-hurling into the pit of Death is no better 
than the Moabite habit of burning, rather roasting, 
children alive to appease the grim, blood-thirsty 
Moloch. The other offerings are dispensed to Su- 
dras saving the unhusked tender cocoannts which are 
nsed as the main drink of the patient in the hot after- 
noons. The remnants of the previous day's offering.of 
the gently sour ''cold-rice" and cold-rice-water are the 
food upon which he may be chiefly said to subsist. 

One thing to remark in this connection is that in 
the case of small-pox, even though there might bea 
slow fever present, the patient's regimen contravenes 
out and out the normal dietary in ordinary cases of 
fever. In fact, the cold-rice and fruits which are 
invariably given to the patient would be the last thing 
tobe recommended to him when he is ordinarily 
afflicted with febrile symptoms. Thus people fear 
more Mári's dictates, than even the demands of tem- 
poral bygicne. 

The pain of the patient increases with the ascent 
of the sun in the heavens, and the burning and itch- 
ing are aggravated a good deal in the hot afternoons 
by the noisome flies which flit about bnzzingly on the 
body of the patient attracted by the foetor exhaled 
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sensation the “ priestess” sits by the bed of Már?'s 
“ chosen subject,” and gently passed sgain aud 
again a bunch of margosa leaves she’ holds in 
her hand over the patient’s body. This operation she 
may be engaged in, night and day. It has the double 
advantage of driving off the flies and relieving the un- 
bearable itch. A fan of palm-lcaf is also used occasion- 
ally, But the Neem is the special badge of Marie’ 
Service and it should be used unceasingly. No English 
medicines, however effective in doing good at this 
stage, can be permitted. They will merely say that 
they are not approved by Mári's diabolic legislation, 
and their use may end with the unappeasable wrath 
of Mari and the summary penalty of malformation of 
the limbs, disfigurement of the body, or death. Bana- 
nas are commonly given to eat, cocoanut-water for 
drinking and “ cold.rice" as food. 

Days elapse in this fashion with the above monoto- 
nous in-door ceremonies when the pastules gradually 
“ blacken” and “ wither” from the region of the head 
downwards. The out-door religious ceremonies at 
this time have to do with the propitiatory acts at the 
temple of Máriamman situated amidst the '' Gráma- 
Devatas” of the village on the roadside or elsewhere. 
We have further certain religious rules restricting 
the sort of men and women that can be admitted into 
the infected house and governing the method of cook- 
ing to be udopted. These we will presently consider 
seriatim. 

Readers of Walter Pater may well remember his 
ob servations in ‘‘Marius the Epicurean” on the priest- 
hood of Aesculapivs, and the value of dreams thought 
to be inspired by the God of Mediciae, in supplying 
information abont the origin and development of dis- 
eases. If among the ancient Romans, dreams were the 
sole channel for ascertaining the mode of treatment of 
a particular disease, the symbology of clinical disci- 
pline was most effectively mirrored in the look and 
appurtenances of Aesculapius, the cure of ailments 
was more religious than medical not less so, have 
beea the ruling Dravidian practices in relation to the 
treatment of many contagious diseases over which 
demonalatory holds such unbounded sway: only in 
place of the Roman reams, we have put in the Hindu 
delirious ravings. 

We have referred already to the unmeaning gah- 
ble, sometimes positively frightful, that proceed from 
the patient, during the stage of the delirium coming 


by his. suppurating pustules. To allay this itching * on straightway in the wake of the eruptive fever, in 
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ninety cases out of a hundred. The sufferer lives and 
moves and has his being in a world of his own, 
thoroughly oblivious of whatis passing on about him, 
&nd talks of things which will be palpable perhaps 
only to a deranged imagination fired with the excite- 
ment ofa high fever. His incoherent talk interlarded 
with groans and shrieks, is a Chinese puzzle to his 
relations that sit hard by, endeavouring to read a mea- 
ning out of his flippant words. He is Mári's oracle, 
and ought to be listened to with abiding reverence 
and interest, as every unmeaning syllable of his, 
might vell sgme sober truth or prewonition, having a 
direct bearing upon the prognosis of the complaint, 
and afford a clue to the extent of the spread of the 
coutagion, and the range of mortality from it in the 
village. Many women who pose, by reason of their 
past experience, as experts in interpreting oracylar 
effusions, sit near him, and eross him with subtle 
questions. Mari, they say, speaks through him for 
the time, and true and trained interpreters could make 
out her intentions easily. Queries like these are put 
tc him, " How many houses you propqaee to visit ? 
Where do you come from ? What time you will stop 
in’ our place? How, many deaths there might be at 
the village ?” Then many a time Hamilton’s well-worn 
definition of Metaphysics said to have been given by 
a farmer with his bland flatness, is borne out to a 
letter, and every one becomes an authoritative ex- 
pounder of mystic and recondite divinations. Ina 
few cases, what looks like a relevant answer will be 
obtained though it may. not have a shadow of truth in 
it. The meaning one should attach to such show of 
relevancy gets olean if we know the secret of how to 
prolong the somnoloquism.of à dreamer by throwing 
eut “a suggestion " as they technically say, ‘or 
Buit&bla ideas to keep up and develop the train of 
fanoy passing in through dreamer’s mind. Similarly, 
the bighly-strung imagiuation of à disordevly mind, as 
that of the patient, could he made occasionally to run 
im the desired groove by repeated clever questionings. 
As the patient is groaning under the ii-starved raof, 

to the’. dismay and despair of his anxious rela- 
tions, the geod man of the house has alread y convert. 
d the temple of Mári situated on the roadside, or 


elsewhere in the vicinity, into 4 soene of the. most - 


-pions devotion. The gruesome severity of the Goddess 
isa great deal enhanced by the crgurbling exterior 
“and the hasmtad look of the templeand the sullenness, 
aay, the appalling nature of the ceremonies ooadncted* 


there. The temple is not a piece of elaborate architec- 
ture or costly masonry, but a simple tile-roofed build- 
ing, without even the outer court or the imposing, 
“í Portico,” if we may use the expression, of the .ordi- 
nary Hindu Pagoda. The dearth of any vegetation 
round the temple, the grim colossal idol of Pechi at the 
gate-way, the altar of red brick-work in the open in 
front, usually breast-high, bearing & large, dark, iron 
trident that has been bedaubed many a time with the 
blood of immolated goats and fowls, all these combine 
to create in the Hindu's mind an awe which rises in in- 
tensity with the intensity of defastation in the village, 
during the reign of the fell epidemic, and which 
assumes an almost superphysical aspect to the quailing 
devotee, as he sees the solitary temple in the scorching 
glare of the cruel Indian summer. At the expense of 
the infected house, the priest of the temple called 
Pujari or Pandáram, starts a new routine of devotional 
acts. In the morning, an elaborate Archana is made 

consisting of the offering of flowers of different hues 
and varied fragrance; camphor and frank-incense are 
burnt, whose fames filling the témple-house with aa 
unutterable odour of sandtimeny ‘and divine grace, 
known sometimes to translate the souls of vetaries ; 
and “holy ashes” scrapulously prepared by complicat- 
ed processes of sieving and sifting are offered ab. 
the feet of the granitoid image, with the mumbling 
of incantations. The ashes are brought to the house 
as a matutinal charm, and they are smeared over the 
forehead of the patient and spriùkled-into his month, 
in order to stave off viralence of! tke contacion te 
any bad degree. 

At noon, the ground adjoining the temple is cerefully 
watered on all sides by special coolies: employed for the 
purpose thatthe mind of the Goddess may grow “cool.” 
The idol also is frequently bathed in à mixtare;of 
milk, honey and clarified butter The water of many 
tender cocoanuts is used at intervals as an intermedi- 
ate ablution. Such propitiatory acts relieve the 
mind of the inmates ofthe house, a-geeat deal, of the 
panic of any further suffqring ot molestation from 
Mari, since they, it is-thought, wiltend ‘to leasen 
the burning sensation and the itch, so. incidental to : 
the contagion, in the acorchiag and sultry .aftérnoens 
which are a special feature of thé Small-pox season 
in South India. 

As the day wanes, and mghil an :atomances, fhe 
round of ceremonies conducted in the morning is 


sgain repeated ai. the temple, aud tho “holy” offering 
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of ashes is sent to the house as “the precious Gift” 
for the use of the patient. The rontine of the “ ex- 
traordinary " temple-service will continue, so long as 
the pustules go on actively developing when the pain 
is intense and smarting unbearable. 

In bad types of small-pox, through the intensity of 
the invasion, and the multitude of pustules that plague 
the sufferer, cataract in the eye is brought on new and 
again, and sometimes even distortion of the hody, 
telling upon the gait and tle erect posture. When 
the inmates entertain the faintest suspicion from symp- 
toms that are already tnanifest, that such deformities 
might occur, they pray to the Goddess that they would 
present her with votive offerings of mud eyes, mud 
legs &nd,so on, should the deformities be averted. It 
is such presents, the result of vows, that catch first 
and foremost the gaze of the beholder, as he is brought 
face to face, for the first time, with any Máriaminan 
temple. The accumulated mud-offerings of years, 
many of which in a rapid state of decay, may be seen 
crowded together unceremoniously in frout of the 
temple, not to mention the images of men and women 
of baked mud, standing as so many servitors of the 
Goddess in hideous array, 

Another vow taken in given-up cases of Small-pox 
is to give (‘a dance " in her honour, which is peculiar, 
and must be undertaken ooly by a special set of Sudra 
menand women, who form professional companies, and 
who could be engaged: for payment. Itis only duringthe 
time of the annual festival of the Goddess that such 
A dance ought to be celebrated. As the dance is an 
institution playing a very important part in the social 
life of every South Indian village, it will not be out 
of place here to give a brief account as to how it is 
conducted, and what the nature aud status of the 
. Performers are. 

The dancing companies are itinerant and make a 
living by undertaking ‘* dances” for people who have 
taken dance-vows to the Goddess. Men and women, 
boys and girls, from among the low ranke of the 

Sudra community contribute to their number, and the 
women that join such comparies are notably of low 
morals. They combine with theiredance a rade mode 
of opera-like acting, singing snatches of wild ballads, 
doggerels, and bazaar-lyrics which are in the mouth 
of every Indian beggar, street crgan-grindér, cart- 
deiver, and jutka-wallah, exuberant with much of 
animal spirits. The inmates havé appointed in 
their vow a particular annual festival of the God-. 
déss to fulfil their promise. The annual festiva) rons 
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to as much as even a month in some villages, and a 
day out of it, is chosen for making good the vow. 
The priest df the temple is given notice of the fact on 
that day, so that he may arrange to take the idol in 
procession round the streets in the evening and bring 
it to the desired house at night. Meanwhile, the man- 
ager of a dancing company specially stopping in the 
village on acconnt of the festival season is sent for, 
and cn the terms being settled is asked to come with 
his retinue and the requisite furnishings soon after the 
idol reaches the house, which will generally be at 8 p.xt. 
Before this, a large shed will have already been erect- 
ed in front of the house in view of the intended re- 
ception to the Goddess and the forthcoming dance 
in her honour. 

At one end of the shed, the fully decked wooden 
mage ot the Goddess, He is usually varnished with 
a thick red shiny paini, is seated in great pomp after 
the procession has been gone through. Allgilie people 
of the street assemble there and prostrate themselves 
before the image and dndulge in every pious«sjusticu- 
lation. The dance which is invariably conducted ‘in 
the presence of the image is supposed to be witnessed 
and enjoyed by the Goddess “ unseen by man." Though 
it is usual to begin the dance af soon as the idol 
reaches the house, yet, if it is an early hour, they some- 
times put it off till it is as late as ten'or eleven r. m. 
By the time the dance will commence, all the people 
in the street are ready after their supper for the 
coming recreation, munching their betel-nur, and as- 
sembling under the pandal with screams and laughter 
to witness the interesting performance. The clouty 
population of Sudra menials with their stolid sons and 
daughters who make up the greater part of the sight- 
seers on the occasion, grace the assembly not a little. 


The pit, the stage, and the firing roomare all one 
and the same, The mud-covered floor under the pandal 
affords enough room for the various functions of the 
actors and spectators. Nothing is screened off from 
view as there is hardly any need for the actors to 
change apparel or trappings. Each actot comes dress- 
ed once for all in tawdry native costumes, pleasing to» 
the crowd, with head-gear and the rest made of ordi- 
nary «wood, coloured suenidh, plaster and tinsel. The 
same might be sad of the actresses also who pro- 
bably put more pain on their face. Any scene, nay 
any situation is improvised with the readiuess and 
rustic simplicity of the proverbial fgiry-acting in ^ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream." 

«Now, the sonnd of the weird bag pipe begins to roll 
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on the air making a mewing music, while the sicken- 
ing thirds on the tabor keep time and the clamorous 
cymbals gingle incessantly. Big shallów-bottomed 
chatties filled with oil (not the petrolium by any means!) 
are fixed on tall posts. Thick wicks knotted and twist- 
ed, of the sizesof one’s knuckles are immersed in the 
oil and lighted. These pritnitive lamps which are 

placed two on each side of the “ Boards” do duty for 

the costly appliances used in the English dancing- 
hall. 

After the preliminary flourish of “mewing ” and 
“ thaddiag,” an actor appears on the scene whom-the 
audience is presumed to take fora king of the old 
Heroic period of the Mahabharat. His queen joins 
him presently, her face rippling with smiles. Both 
sing songs and crack jokes. A Prime Minister and 
a Clown appear by and bye: All these’ mix together? 
and exhibit to the audience some pantomime, a few 
attempts £t coarse repartees, some snatches of libidi- 
ous love songs, a few gallant-like acts. There is deaf- 
ening vocal music now and then, and amply demon- 
stration of provincial slang in language and manners. 
In fact the ludicrous attitudes and gestures which 
aotors and actressses put on, the drollery twinkling 
in their eye, the clównish nature of their behaviour 
and deportment, the tones, now drolling, now gurg- 
ling in which they carry on their conversation, 
abounding in fantastic quips and jokes, all these 
beggar description. Thus the hours wear on till it is 
almost day-break, when the play closes, the actors 
are paid br the goodman of the house, and the God- 
dess, after the inmates have taken leave of her in the 
usual style, by butning camphor and frank-incense 
and “ offering” betel-nut, repgirs to her temple-home 
on the shoulders of the* men who are appointed to 
carry her. 

The above description will give a fair idea of the 
so-called ‘dunce-vows” for Mari, Amman, taken by 
the inmates ofthe house, when they have reason to 
despair of the life of the patient from any alarming 
symptoms. But one of the most prominent of the 
‘rites that is undertaken in the house during the 
patient’s agonies, as the vesicles are advancing in 
development is the costly dispensing of ricesgruel 
to the Sudra menials in the village., 

A large quantity of rice, even®as many as four or 
Jive markale at times, mixed with dhol, pieces of 
tender cocoanut kermel, salt and abundant water is 
bojled down to a very liquid sort of savoury Kanji 
and distributed to numerous Sudra people including 


young children, on sultry noons. This treat is 
repeated every second or third day till the pustules 
“ blacken,” shrivel and tend to slough. The recipients 
swallow the gruel with keen zest, soliciting loudly, 
as they do so, “the gracious company of the sweet- 
Goddess," ie. an invasion of small-pox that would 
be mild aud not painful. The Kanji being a gift 
dispensed to honour the presence of the Goddess, it 
is supposed that those who partake of it will surely 
have an attack of pox, but never of a fatal or danger- 
ous nature as they voluntarily implore her “to set her 
seal" on them. Though the distribution of Kanji is 
believed to be a means of pacifying Mari, the deafen- 
ing noise the menials make as they crowd at the 
street-door to partake of the distribution never 
fails toeannoy a good deal the woeful sufferer within. 
So much so, that during the performance of the 
Kanji-dispensing ceremony, the patient oftentimes 
imagines it were better he was left alone than sub- 
jected to the inflection of such horrid yells from the 
people at the irritating mid-day 

The restrictions observed in regard to she admission 
of people into the infected house are yaried and must 
be closely looked into. Enthusiasts possessed of 
* Indo-mania" may try to read the inculcation of the 
best principles of the most approved modern hygiene 
under those restrictions. But one who séudies the 
facts with dispassionate judgment and  ynbiassed 
reason, will best be able to judge whether hygiene 
any more than steps to stave off further progress of 
the contagion, is ever contemplated under the mask 
of such time-honoured injunctions. Now, what are 
the actual restrictions obtaining under the infected 
roof? A pure virgin, a wife, that did not enter into 
sexual relations with her husband the previous night, 
a bachelor of unsullied morals, a married man that 
“ knew” not his bride within the past 12 hours, afd 
all widowers and widows of no loose character might 
go into the sick room and visit the patient. One that 
has had a recent shave or an “ oil-bath,” a maiden or 
woman using scented cosmetics or * painted with 
saffron” will never be allowed to reach the bedside of 
the patient, not one who had just returned from any 
outstation. Even parents are never permitted to 
see their child should they chance to come. from any 
outside «place, however much they may anxiously 
yearn. Thè son will probably have taken pox whilst 
stopping in a town whither he may have been sent on 
some purpose by his parents, and they will have 
come from their home in great flurry onan urgent 
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message, extremely eager to see their darling ; yet 
they could never be allowed entry into.the house, 
immediately after their arrival. They ought to stop 
elsewhere in the town for æ day or two, and after 
a sufficient lapse of time, ranging from 2 to 5 dafs 
according to cirenmstances may get admission into 
the infected house. The imnates should be free from 
all ideas of “ wedded-lifs” till the Goddess “ goes 
out of the house; if they are not, they would quit 
the house altogether. The entry or retention of 
people bappening to be ofa different description 
from the abovo, is eure, itis thought, to kindle 
‘the rage of the imperious and sulky divinity; asa 
consequence, the patient might suffer enormously 
ftom the pangs of the disease, if the Godess in her 
-anger is bo forgiving as not to make away with 
him. The malformations and the deformities inciden- 
tal to patients emerging out of a bad. attack such as 
‘blindness, lameness and other disfiguring distortions 
-and even occasional paralysis are nothing else than 
punishments inflicted by Mari for violating her dic- 
Yates. 
Again, within*the house itself no tasteful toilet or 
gay decoration is permitted. There should not be 
any loud outburst of laughter, nay, any indicatiou of 
‘merriment, ard everything ought to be grave-looking 
without evén a shadow of light-heartedness. They are 
not to hold a sumptuous banquet inviting friends 
and relations, and arefarther strictly prohibited from 
"preparing sny dish involving frying. The use of sesa- 
mum or cocoanut-oil for culinary purposes is discon n- 
¥enarived, not to mention its service during bath.or 
‘toilet, But-^rrtheir stead, castor-oil or ghee can be 
used with perfect immunity. If tho patient was mar- 
ried, his bride, shonld quit the house aud live away 
frqm it till “ the Goddess left.the house." Any slight 
infringement from these rules may result in some- 
thing dismally injurious to the sufferer, 
Tradition has it that the &mall-pox patient should 
‘on no account be allowed to travel, for Mahamayt will 


‘little brook any default-on the part of her conscript’ 


‘in that direction. And mentiog must also be made of 
the widespread belief that there could be no worse 
‘crime underthe Sun, putting an affront upon the 
‘Goddess’ legislution, than the patient's shifting to his 
‘bride’s house. The fate of the sufferer will then be 
almost sealed, and the virulence and magnrvode of the 
attack will pass conception. But, according to some 
‘high priests of demonolatry, who might outdo Jesuits 
rin.cwSuistry and  hair-splitting explanations the 
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degree of penalty will lessen with individual circum- 
stances of extenuation. Thus, differences are con- 
templated between the patient who repaired to the 
residence of his spouse of his own free will, and the 
patient who was removed to his bride's house with- 
out his consciousness or will, by his friends or rela- 
tions, between the sufferer who was tarrying at his 
father-in-law's-residence when casually overtaken by 
the disease, and the sufferer who reached his fathor- 
in-law’s house after the symptoms were once patent 
upon his body. 

We may presume for the sake of our present ac- 
count that the patient has not tranfgressed any of 
the recognised enactments of Mari. At the point 
we have now reached, the stage of unconscious 
raving will certainly have passed away. The 
Stage that succeeds it ie far worse. Conscious- 
ness’ has become thorougiily restored only to make 
him doubly alive to the inflammatory ,pain all 
over his body. As has been already pointed ont, 
he cannot,rest easily ingany posture. Even the calls 
of nature cau never be attended to without the assist- 
ance of somebody. The midnight hours become 
the most painful and dreary. The company of rela- 
tions and friends which was. perhaps, in a measure, 
a source of diversion during the day is refused to him 
then. Thus, the solitude of the midnight added on 
to his natural sleeplessness, harrows him, giving him 
ample leisure to fume over his mordant pain. Ina 
few days, the pain lessens, although, an anexpected 
sensation of unbearable itch is ushered in step by step 
The remedies usually-employed to allay it have al- 
ready been dwelt upon at sufficient length. Suffice it 
to say here, that when the'itch if at its climax. 
a stage from which the^ amall-pox sufferer 
can reasonably look forward &o certain recovery, he 
loses control over himself, and scratches hif body, 
especially the face go heartily, that nothing short o£ 
bleeding happens in many instances. The fittings 
which Are so conspicuous a feature 1n,sm 'l-pox 
stricken people are due to the inordinate. scratching 
under such tempting Odds. But as a mechanical 
preventive aghinst the disfiguring mischief of the 
fingers the patient's hands are now and thea muffled 
with pads of rags. Jn the face of aach precautions, it 
is not uncommon to fiad patients emerging out of the 
attack, woefully pockpitten. Again, on those pustu- 
les that have been scratched to a had depth,and which 
might turn out thereby fresh seats of iuflemmation 
and irritation, it is usual to apply as a medicamedt 
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tender neem leaves brayed to a pulp. But, whether 
this method of treating is altogether free from ob- 
jection according to the healing art of the West, this 
is not the place for us to discuss. As the belief goes, 
no better doctoring could be devised under the circuin- 
stances to assjst the patient looking to the fact that 
he is, for all intents and purposes, entirely at the 
mercy of Mari. l 

By degrees, the feeling of itch gets 
more tolerable, and the patient's appetite, which was 
hitherto at a low ebb, improves fairly. The fat 
vesicles*have in the meantime shrunk in size and’ are 
at next door to“ withering.” The patient is also 
able to divert himself by conversation with his visi- 
tor and thinks that after all life is worth living. 
Such signs lead his relations to conclude that the 
time bas come when they tight think of the rfeces? 
sary post-clirical “ bath." All the old matrons in 
the streef are specially invited to pronounce their 
opinion whether the sufferer is fit for the “ bath” or 
it should be put off till after sometime. If they 
should concur in believing that the day has come, 
a day for the “ bath" is appointed, an@ a thanks. 
& ving prayers is offered to Mari seeking submis- 
sively her leave for the intended “ bath.” 

We must note, in passing, that tbe Tamil- 
speaking people of Southern India recognise vari- 
ous types of small-pox, differentiating them 
by the duration of the invasion, the acuteness of the 
suffering, and the shape and the number of the pus- 
tules. Ono form is known in Tamil as “ Panai-Yér?" 
(Palm-climber), another, ‘* Manal-Vári" (Sand-hea- 
Fer), and so on. The former is so designated from 
the circumstance that the pustules first develop from 
the foot up, then shivel from the head down, again 
1atten from the foot fórwards, and so on in succession. 
This rhythmic rising and falling in the size of the 
vesicles from-' toe to top’ and ricg versa, have probab- 
lv suggested to the people's mind the idea of the 
*Palm.climber' or the proverbial toddy-drawer or 
Shánán. A eimilar explanation would apply to the 
Manal-vári type. In this case, the pustules are com- 
paratively small, but very numerous, so much so, the 
collection resembles a heap of large grums cf sand 
dashed on the body, Other types are not wanting in 
which the vesicles are arranged in the form of a bunch 
of grapes or run into one anothor so as to become 
large-sized pustules«enclosing enormous purulent mat- 
fer. These are known to beth Hindus and Europeans, 
who have[devised names for them in conformity with 


more and 


the genius of their respective languages. For instance, 
the meaning of the opposite English word Corymbos+ 
as applied to a type of small-pox will be patent to 
every well-informed student cf the tongue. 


"No doubt, the main event paving the way for the 
patient's post-clinical “ bath" is the shrinking of the 
pustules from head to foot. In fact, eveu if the 
shrinking should have proceeded only so far down as 
the chest, the people are satisfied and are not afraid 
of voting for the patient's “ bath," As tle “ bath” is 
peculiar in many ways, we must linger a while here to 
make out the interesting features under this item. 


By the day of the “ bath,” our patient will have 
hardly attained to that level of health which could 
impart to him strength sufficient to move about or 
which could enable him to sit on his hams. He is lift- 
ed bodily, therefore, by his nursing relations and 
gently placed in the “ court-yard" where his bathing 
usually takes place. One or two members hold him 
in a squatting attitude, when the delightfully warm 
water is drizzling on his head. The yater that is 
thus used should have been moderately heated with 
plenty of neem leaves and chopped slices of saffron, 
Some grains of omam (country-wort) aro also pounded 
and put into it. Thus, when it is in a fit condition tc 
be used for the bath, it will be a sort of weak decoc- 
tion of neem leaves and saffron, flavoured also with 
omam. This bathing lotion, if we may so style it, is 
believed to be prepared from a special recipe given by 
Múri, in her overflowing mercy for her wretched chil-_ 
dren on earth. It is quite probable that the bath bas 
also some antiseptic properties. Nine or ten averagc- 
sized pitchers of the water, so carefully prepared, are 
gently poured on the body of the patient, the wither- 
ed pustules being softly rubbed in the meanwhile with 
a tender bunch of neem leaves by a special woran, 
that attends to the work. At -the close of the bath. 
his body is cautiously wiped from head to foot by 
means of soft, thread-bare rags, cushion-like to touch 
by women who are supposed tø be skilled in the busi- 
ness. The moisture on the body is thus taken away 
with hardly any trouble to the patient, who is, next, 
taken to a roomy Spot in the house and left to recline 
at full length. He is then supplied with meal pre- 
pared in strict accordance with the rules of regimen 
prescribed for the present stage, about which we shall 
have occasion to speak presently. 

The next bath comes off after the lapse of three or 
tour days. It is different from the preceding in that 
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oil is introduced in it as an emollient application for 
the first time after the attack of small-pox. The fact 
is well known that in ordingry instances of the so- 
called “ oil-bath," the nativo «f the Tamil districts 
rubs himself, to begin with, with a large quantity of 
sesamum oil, and washes himself, afterwards, toler- 
ably clean of the anoint:nent by a judicious use ofthe 
“oil cake " of Bassia longifollia or of the ground 
legumes of Acacia concinna. Although the second bath 
in question might, for courtesy’s sake, be designated 
an “ oil-bath,” we should not fail to notice that the 
usual sesamum oil will never be employed in it, as 
"being prohibited by Mari’s dictates. Castor-oil is 
therefore substituted in the placo of the ordinary 
hair wasu. Just as in the case of the first bath, the 
patient is held in a squatting position by a female mem- 
ber of the family, while a second person gently 
applies castor-oil to his head, the locks on which 
have become badly matted through neglect of 
dressing during the disease. The body also is bedaubed 
profasely with the oil. Brayed Phaseolus mungo is 
then cautiously, rabbed, with a goodly quantity of 
tepid water, on his head and body, in order to remove 
the oil. Lukewarm water is next poured on him asa 
bath. A soft tattered towel is brought in, wherewith 
the last d-ops of water that might remain on his 
body are removed. His diet awaits him with scru- 
pulous punctuality the moment he is out of this 
elaborate bathing, and, after his breakfast is over, 
he is left to lie down and sleep. The castor-oil * wash’ 
is repeated once imipvery three or four days, till, by 
degrees, the rules slacken, and the usual sesaman oi] 
is used without objection, even before Mári is “ taken 
leave of.” 
A word or two is here necessary about the patient’s 
dietary during the period covered by these religio- 
medical baths) Being considered to be affected with 
wasting disease, he is fed with very nutritious food. 
Curds and ghee are given in lavish abundance, Chilly 
is invariably avoided. As a substitute for this ordinary 
eurry-stuff of the Hindu Cookery, pepper is used in 
the preparations meant for the patient's consumption. 
Meals are given to him many times a day to make 
ap, À& it were, for his lost strength and vigour. The 
recovering patient is also, to be true to facts, a 
ravenous eater. And he digests well at the same time, 
»eing possessed after the attack ofa good end un- 
tiring stomach. We must remember again that when 
he ordinary sesámum oil is began to be used aa a 
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hair-wash, the eating of cold rice in the early morn- á 
ing, mixed, with a large quantity of creamy curds, 
is recommended, nay, enforced in the cise of the 
patient, But he only hails at the idea. For, the diet is 
more than palatable to hiw, and he enjoys it witi no 
inconsiderable zest. Such is the supreme and enviable 
quality of the appetite the disease blesses him with, 
for sometime at any rate after its expiry. It is quite a 
common thing to find people after an attack of small- 
pox, growing much bulkier and fatter, bulkier and 
fatter indeed than what they were like, before the 
attack. 
The people in the house will not pitch upon a time 
“ to give the Goddess leave" so soon asthe patient , 
would wish for, for more than one reason. When once" 
che bas picked up sufficient strength to wnlk about, he 
is rfaturally desirous to go out of the house, and to 
mix with people in the street, from whom he has been 
cut off for so long a time. ‘The domestic immurement 
is too much for him. But under hardly any ,circum- 
stances will he be permitted to get away, if the Goddess" 
has not been previously '* taken leave of.’ For another 
thing, the Goddess should not be sent out, unless 
she had shown to the inmates a willingness to retire 
to her home or to roam elsewhere, There might be, for 
instance, other members of the family under the infect- 
ed roof, without any visitation, and, thus, in antici- 
pation of farther attacks on such of them, the inmates 
wait for a fairly long period, ranging usually from 
20 to 30 days, after the complete recovery of the 
patient, before thinking of “ sending Her home.” 
It is supposed that the ten days preceding and 
succeeding the New Moon are the most favour- 
able, or, rather, likely days for a ‘fresh sport" 
of bers, with any others, in the patient's house. The. 
inmates take care, therefore, to prolong the in- 
terim, between the recovery of the patient and 
the ceremony of “ sending Her home,” as much as 
possible, lest otherwise they should incur the se vere 
displeasure of the sufly Goddess, ending, perhaps, 
inthe wholesale death of the entire family. ‘the 
popular belief is very strong on this point, and every 
endeavour will, as a consequence, be unflinchingly 
made, to give the Goddess full opportunity “ to play 
herself out” with sach inmates of the house as she 
has either failed, or did not find time hitherto to 
“sport with.” This tiresome interim, the unfortunate 
patient wil have to count asan age, since strict 
watch will be maintained over him to eee that he 
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does not stir anywhere beyond the four walls of the 
house. In a word, he will never be permitted to step 
outside the threshold of his house under any contin- 
gency whatever, for fear of fretting the Goddess by 
making a public exhibition of her *' roba of pearls,” 
which she, in her extreme grace, has seen it fit “ to 
deck him with.” The public ought not to gaze 
upon him when he has not yet doffed her costly and 
handsome “ robe of pearls” given to him by Miri for 
a short wear, and that, in private. When the pustules 
have sloughed and shrunk in, and the scabs have 
pared off, when nothing but black circular marks dots 
the body of the patient, as the outcome of the attack, 
Mári may be said to have taken off her ''robe" and 
not till then. We may well nigh call, therefore, the 
above interim as one of real.incarceration for our poor 
patient, both literally and metapMorically. 

On the Aday of giving the Goddess final leave '' to 
go out to roam after Her own sweet will" a grand 
feast is organised in her name to which relatives and 
friends are invited. An old widow is specially 
“hired” to discharge the onerous duty of impersonating 
Mjri on that day, in connection with some ceremonies 
in which her “ function" plays a paramount part. 
Being thought to be the vicegerent of Mari for the 
time, she is reqhested. to partake of the sumptuous 
feast before others, as a mark of honour and respect. 
Whatever the widow does, is believed to be inspired 
by Mari herself. After her meal is over. she is 
presented with a lot of cakes prepared for the occa- 
sion, fruits and other edibles, not to mention a few 
silver coins, all of which she takesin along piece 
of cloth, and ties it round her belly, Holding 
in one of her hands a large bunch of neem 
leaves, and in the other, some '' sacred ashes" 
taken from the altar of Miri maintained in the 
house, and rearing herself to her full height, she 
approsches the patient, who is ready for the cere- 
mony after.the “ farewe'l bath " in the morning, and 
blesses him hy wafting the buncli over his head three 
times, and by rubbing the ashes on his forehead. 
Then, without uttering a word, and with the bunch 
of neem leaves nnd the sacred ashes held s-eadily in 
her hands, she suddenly rushes out of the house 
and proceeds in a southerly direction ‘‘at the 
pace of a running bullock.” The rule is that she 
ehould not allow herself to be seen in this state by 
any one in the street ; and for this reason she dashes 
back to her house in great flurry and dresses herself 
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anew in her usual way. Sacha widow officiating at 
the “ leave taking ceremony of Mári"is not easily 
procurable, it b-ing a prevalent idea that only the 
cast-aways among Brahmin widows are fit to discba "ze 
the '' fiendish duty." Be it remarked in this connec- 
tion that the widow shonld eat only in that room 
wherein theGoddess has been invoked and worshipp 1, 
since the date of her advent in the house. 

Towards the evening of that day, the offerirg- 
coutents of the room are all scrupulously collected : 
the ‘‘eatable” portion of which being presented to the 
Sudra menials waiting for theGéddess’ last “leavings,” 
andthe remaining debris, comprising amongst the 
rest heaps of neem leaves, being thrown away careful- 
ly ina far-off tank. From that day onward, the in- 
mates resume their ‘‘ usual” customs and social prac- 
tices which, tiil then, they had to hold in abeyance, 
to suit themselves to new n: :ds. 

Although the Goddess might thus bs formally sent 
out of the house, the recovering patient would hardly 
be allowed for six more months to go out freely or 
attend to his avocations. The gaze of a large body 
of people should, by all means, be shunned. Apart 
from the provocation of the Goddess, there is the 
blightiug influence of ‘‘ evil eye? to which he will be- 
come subject, should he unsuspectingly mingle with 
his neighbours or others in the.village. “Evil eye,” 
the belief runs, if cast upon the body of a man re- 
covering from small-pox or its after-effects, would 
bring ona repetition of the attack, ending in the 
unerring mortality of the individual. ‘his reversion is 
technically called in Tamil parlance, martkoor, mean- 
ing “ next puncture." 

The stage of the after-effects of  small-pox 
might appropriately detain us now. The relatives 
of the patient tend him with the utmost care 
during the six months following the formal “ sending 
nway"of the Goddess. Mention has already been made 
of the rising appetite of the paient, «nd the commen- 
surate diligence with which the inmates look after'pbim 
in the matter of his diet, which is religiously constant 
in quality all the time. The meals are rich and nonrish- 
ing and repeated in many cases even as often as six 
times a day. The scabs pare off in great numbers from 
the seat of the dying pustules, and fall on the floor, 
furnishing a rich feast to ants which crowd round the 
place attracted by the smell. More often than not, ¿hbe 
patient himself is found busy peeling away the scabs, 
even before they areready to fall off of their own 
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accord, as, presumably, this kind of occupation is 
delightful to him. If the attack was great’ or violent, 
there niso. occurs day after day an epidermal ecdysis ; 
so mush so, the skin of the body including that of the 
palm aud the sole, becomes excessively tender, and 
over-sensitive to heat and cold.As a consequence, walk- 
ing ia the open with unprotected feet will be nothiug 
short of a feat, be it on ragged ground in the shade; 
or bn soft and humid earth in the sun. Nay, very 
often, shoes, if made of ordinary leather, would seem 
hard and pinching for the sole. Under such circum- 
stances, the patient will not for a moment think 
of taking a walk, though it be only for a brief dis- 
‘ance, nor of handling energetically any heavy tool or 
implemert. The most tepid substance has an exag- 
gerated heat for his palin Bearing in mind this 
singular defect, the inmates of the house see that the 
food he eats is served to him, deplete of al! warmth. 
It is not at all surprising therefore that the Hindus 
should have made it a point not to allow the patient 
to indulge hardy walling, nor give him any work 
involving exposure to the sun. He is scarcely asked 
to do anything else, save to sit quiet, and eat nourish- 
ing food as many times a day as his system re- 
quires. He is alo recommended to have a cold 
plunging bath every morning, on the ground that it 
has cooling, tonic properties, and that he also could 
better endure cold than heat, during his severe 
‘ moulting ’ stage. The special rales that regulate the 
daily life of the patient for these six months, enjoin- 
ing strictinaction and inordinate fattening, bespeak 
liberally the dreadful idea Hindus have formed, time 
.out of mind, of the wasting nature of small-pox. As 
the Tamil people say, considering no doubt the 
scrupulous attention to his rich convenience, with 
which the small-pox patient is looked after during the 
after-effects, “ It is inde:d an enviable thing to be a 
solvent patient of Mári” ! 
The Tamils have long ago invented a method of 
‘ propagation by cuttirg’’for inducing the epidemic in 
persons who have not had an attack. The pared scabs 
of the recovering patient are, sometimes, treasured up 
to a shred by interested persons, which, after being 
„put fnto a oup of water, are emptied into the mouth 
of those that need a visitation; or, the rancid ropy 
«matter from the pustules that have been rataer late 
it healing, is mixed with milk and sugar, end given 
‘as a beverage. But very frequently the matter is also 
introduced straigbtwsy into sores which one may 


chance to have on the body. In all such cases, it ig 
said, the attack will be less violent, for, the man, who 
is the subject of the experiment, bas thereby shown 
himself to be solicitous to serve under Mári for a 
time. This voluntary method of inviting Mari is sup- 
posed to be highly propitious to Her, and she, in re- 
turn, would, in a large measure, slacken the demand 
of hospitalities from her “ host.” 

The general belief in the Southern districts of 
this Presidency regarding the duration of the after- 
effects of the epidemic, is that it will take the patient 
not less than a year fron the date of the attack, to 
recoup his lost health and strength, and in exception- 
al cases, even more. Itisalso a prevalent notion that 
with the recover; of a man from stnall-pox, any other’ 
disease that might have been already afflicting bim, 
would vanish. An attack of emall-pox is thus said to 
be a most wonderful purifier of the human frame. 

A Hindu who has lost a dear kinsman 9f his, as 
the victim of the contagion, ought not to indulge in 
loud outbursts of wedping, lest he, by so' doing 
should irritate the pugnacions divinity into spreading 
her ravages still more among his relations. On the 
other hand, he might * dance " with joy and merri- 
ment, at all acts of the Goddess, no matter whether 
they are right or wrong. 

Although the fact is beyond all reasonable con- 
tention that the contagion has been plaguing India 
from times lost to memory, the level-headed Dravi- 
dian is not tired of telling the world that the disease 
began in India only with the introduction of Raile 
ways. He tells us the interesting story that both 
the small-pox and cholera Goddesses were roused: 
out of their eternal slumber, and caused to roam 
fiercely at large, by certain early European Railway 
Engineers, who irreverengly gave orders to destroy 
their old temples, for the bare fault of chancing to 
intercept & Railway line, that was laid up in North 
India, In any case, we should not fail to congratu- 
late him upon the daring ingenuity of his well-minded 
corcoction. 

V. V. Ramanan. 


Salutation to the deity who is not definable in time 
or space: infinite, pure intelligence in incarnate form : 
who is peace and glory, whose sole essence is self- 


knowledge.— Bhartrihba:i. 
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Sri Rama and the Ramayana. 


In the September and October number of this 
magazine there appeared an article entitled “The 
King and the Sudra Saint," with eur comments there- 
on. Exception has been taken to our language, and we 
publish below the correspondence on that subject bet- 
ween ourselves and our learned brother Mr. T.Sadasiva 
Afyar. We have always had the greatest respect for 
the talents of our brother, but we are very sorry, we 
cannot be in agreement with his views on this ques- 
tion, the differences, being so marked and fundamental. 

Our brother virtually believes that the sage Valmiki 
lived and wrote his poem in the Dwapara Yuga itself 
end that every incident narrated in it are facts of 
history which has thus the merit of being recorded 
bye contemporary, who was besides blessed with occult 
vision and that all the characters and figures intro- 
duced therein were real beings, and celestial ones too, 
and he could giso explain obscure incidents in the 
light of occultism He is equivocal, however, about 
the divinity of Sri Rama, He is regarded by our 
brother as an Avatar of the Saguna Vishnu. He 
postulates also that Parabrahman cannot be born 
as an Avatar, and cannot appear in human or any 
other form. But as to our query “Can Parabrahman, 
hecome the Saguna Iswara ?' he replies that the libe- 
rated man who has become Sivam or Parabrahman 
can through His Grace limit himself to Saguna Iswsra 
and do the action of creation, preservatioy and destruc. 
tion in appropriate forms. He also says ‘‘ There are 
great Iswaras who have reached Nirguna Pa:abrah- 
man and who are therefore called Parobrahman, but 
whenever they will have to do so, can limit themselves 
to Saguna.” From these at any vate we can deduce 
that Parabrahman ger se cannot become Saguna 
Iswara and cannot be the cause or the occasion for 
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gestation, haman or the rest. But Jivas, souls, when 
liberated, become Saguna Iswaras, who entering 
Nirguna Para-Brahman become Para-Brahmans as it 
were, and these can leave their abode when prayed 
for, condition themselves and become once again 
Saguna Beings animating human forms. Becoming 
men and women, they too can eat and drink and grow 
fat, they can marry and procreate, they can scquire 
wealth, power and dominion, and rejoice over all 
these, nay, they can cry and weep, when deprived of 
these, grow angry and kill their enemies, and becom- 
ing despondent, can give up' their ghost though 
of couree voluntarily. But ''all the world’s a stage, 
end all the men and women merely players: They 
have their exits and entrances; And one map in his- 
time plays many parts." But in the ordinary world, 
there is some moral code, or ethical test for one’s act- 
ing, because one isso human out and out in all serious- 
ness and necessity But these divine or semi-divine 
players are merely mock-players and spoil their acting 
by being conscious that they are so; and even if they 
should forget for a moment that they are mock- 
mortals, the Gods come out in all their pageants and 
fully proclaim to them that they are Divine, greatly 
Divine. 

But, for our part, we believe that all the so-called 
inspired works we peruse are after all the produc- 
tions of their much despised kali age, and that as our- 
friend Kali is growing in years, he is seeing more and 
more of advance in art and science, and in morality 
and good government, than it ever was the fortune of 
any anterior period real or visionary. Our moral sense 
has been growing keener and our intellect brighter, 
and our religion certainly purer, though on the other 
hand the existence of vice and sin and irreligion and 
superstition is found in equalabundance. And itis 
work-a-day men and not celestials who are honestly 
trying to combat as far as possible such ills flesh is 
heir to. 

We believe also that these works contain more fic- 
tion than fact and that they have lessons for the ordi- 
nary reader and not alone to the Occult Seer. Exagge- 
ration was the characteristic trait of the age of these 
ancient writers ; and infant minds always delight in 
astounding situations, blood-curding catastrophes, 
and dreamland wonders, e.g, our Fairy Tales and 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. No doubt some of 
these books are intended to teach us moral doties- 
comprising the first three Purusharthas, Dharma, 


Arthas, and Kama, and some books there are which 
convey spiritual traths by means of parables, allegories 
or stories and these deal with the last Purushartha 
Moksha ; and some books with ell these combined. 
We believe it to be the good of society that books 
dealing with the first three are as important to it as 
the last class of books ; and there is actually danger 
in people becoming too much Brahmunised, for if is 
apt to produce more hypocrites than really honest men. 
The present crisis in our age may even involve this 
element of danger. As our Brother observes truly, 
the vurpose of Ramayana is to teach us our duties in 
regard to Dharma, Artha, and Kama, the reward 
being the securing of earthly bliss and enjoyment, 
of hymeneal happiness, of wealth, domestic, peace, 
children, union of friends and relations, and so cn. 
But our Brother thinks that Uttara Kanda is believed 
to givo Moksha ; but on reading the last page of this 
Kanda, we fail to come across any such phalam being 
recounted : on the contrary, removal of sins, long life 
and prosperity, sons, riches, honour in this world and 
the world of the dead, and strength, these are all the 
phalams set forth on this last page. We doubted 
that the Uttarakanda was the work of the writer of 
the Porvakanda, and we find we are not alone in our 
suspicion. Several Pundits whom we consulted have 
expressed eimilar doubts and this is probably the reul 
reason for its unpopularity, though of course an 
occult reason is given as is always usual. We find at 
least one proof in the book itself. The last section of 
the Yuddhakanda finishes off the story completely aiter 
atating that Sri Rama lived for ten thousand years 
in glory and happiness, performing ten Aswamed- 
hams, &c., and that ail his subjects lived happily and 
long. And it continues, “ And this sacred Epic, 
the fruit of its kind, affording piety, fame and long 
dife, and describing the conquest of the Kings was 
composed by Valmiki iu the days of yore,” and all the 
phalains for reciting Valmiki’s story are recounted in 
detail—such as multiplied relations, increased wealth 
and crops, beautiful wives, excellent happiness and the 
accomplishment of all desires, long life, wealth, fame, 
intellect, prowess and good brothers; (and in this 
long ligt forsooth we don't find any thing concernisg 
its spiritual efficacy). And why we ask should this 
section devoted to theauthorship and phalams be added 
here, at the end of the Yuddhakanda, if in fact the work 
was not finished here as it stood originally ?—when in 
fact we do not find any such statement at the end of 
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any of the previous kandas. And the reiterated state- 
ment at the end of the Uttarakanda that Valmiki 
even wrote the Uttarakanda, nud the citing of Brah. 
ma himself ns a witness thereof,.is extremely suspi- 
cious. Brahma lost all worship for telling one lie on & 
a previous occasion, and the writer of this passage 
evidently wauts to heap further coals on his devoted 
heads. We recognize also that the work was 
written in an age when the belief in a host of gods, 
Indra and Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Soma and Surya 
as Büll powerful had not been altogether lost. 
We.recognize also that in course of time this belief 
again was lost, and more moubtbeistic beliefs 
centred raand one person alone of the lot ; the perso- 
nality of Sri Rama was so far magnified that the 
recognition began to be confined to distinct sects, aud 
hese believed that Sri Rama was the real Parabrah- 
mar, and none else, ånd we have several Upanishads 
concocted for the purpose of raising him to the high- 
est divine pedestal. Similarly the character of Sri 
Krishna set forth in the Mahabharata was evolved so 
as to make him a great god, Krishnaism and Bhaga- 
vata Parama and Krishnatapini and Gopalatepini 
Upanishads being the result of this odd dispensation- 

For one thing, we have not blindly followed the 
opinions of western scholars, though at the same time 
we have hardly stinted to appreciate the large 
amount of sense in their writings. Where they have 
failed is in failing to understand us even from our 
own standpoiut ; there being such a vast hiatus.of 
basic difference between staftdpoint of the orientals 
including the Jews and the Christians, and that of 
the occidentals. 

We understand that in Religion, sentiment or emo- 
tion is & potent factor, and fain would we have 
examiued the figure of Sri Rama as depicted by 
Valmiki, but we are afraid we would be wounding 
the feelings of our friends and brothers. And we 
need not make secret of the fact that the writers of 
Rama’s history after Valmiki, whatever might be the 
language they shoulf have chosen to depict the 
narration have displayed greater delicacy of taste and 
culture and in fact a good deal more ingenuity. They 
have omitted very many-ugly incidents, glossed over 
the inconsistencies, sought plausible reasons and ex- 
planations for some irreconcilable facts, and have 
avoided the semi-coarse language of Valmiki. When 
we pointed out tbe brutal language put by Valmiki into 
the mouth of Rama at the time of SMa's first “Trial,” 
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our Brahmin friend was simply horrified. Such langu- 
age will be readilyperceived to be inconsistent with our 
present notion of Sri Rama. Kamban, our, Tamil poet, 
would not'even hold that Ravana had even touched 
Sita ; because he knew that to have used the langu- 
ageof Valmiki would have boen jarring to the feelings 
of his audiencb. ‘I'he Sanskrjt poet Bhavabhuti intro- 
duces n'cer touches in bis version of the Sudra Saint's 
story. According to Valmiki, it is not a voice from 
Heaven that proclaimed the cause of the Boy's death, 
but it was Rama’s Brahmin advisers who were called 
in and who imparted this precious information. Rama’s 
hand did not pause and his beart did not melt at 
the sight of the Sudra Saint, according to Valmiki ; 
but he goes right upto the Saint and chips off his 
head with his beaufitul sword ! and Behold ! the gods 
appear and praise him for this. And from the story as, 
given here, there is no room even for the Occult in£er- 
pretation offered by our Brother. The Brahmin ad- 
visers in^ Valmiki hold that for a Sudra to do 
penance is ipso factoan iniquity and a sin for 
which the only expiation i$ by a deatlf-penalty. 
If the Sudra Saint did however get into Heaven it 
was not through his merit, but it was on account of the 
merit of the person who killed him. The story of 
Bhima killing a huge serpent and releasing it from 
the mortal coil js good as a story and less repugnant 
to our sense Valmiki does not state either that the 
Sudra was under any curse wor does he make 
him thank Rama and feel grateful for this proffered 
Salvation via homicide !, Valmiki states also that it 
was due to Rama’s own iniquity in allowing a Sudra 
to practise penance, that the Brahmin boy died. 
Poets and dramatjsts do not always draw on facts for 
their story, and are not faithful to their prototypal 
text or original, be that a previons poetic legend or 
a composite mass of fugitive tradition, but lay their 
copious imagination under severe contribution, and 
Bhavabhuti and Kamban are not exceptions to this 
dictum. 
We will 2ppend now the correspondence relating 
to this subject which inevitably, though fortunately, 
*has afforded us an opportunity to voice our opinions 
cn ‘Rama and the Ramayana.’ What we have stated 
above in such elaboration and entirety will Be better 
comprehended, by our readers, after a close perusal 
of the following letters and the feplies they elicited 
fiom our pen in return. 


— a 


I 
From the correspondent. 


jo the September and October number of the Light of 
Truth, the Editor has very ably removcl some misappre- 
bensions of the Reverend Dr.G. U. Pope regarding 
the Jife of Saint Sandara. Though the Reverend Gentle- 
man's fulminations were put very delicately, we all felt 
them keenly. 


2. But is it not very sarpising to see in the Editorial 
“notes and comments" in that same issue a complete mia- 
understanding of the Life of theeDiviue Avataraof Sii 
Rama ? The Editorial (unlike Dr, Pope) falminates vio- 
lently against Sri Rama that ‘he is a most shocking 
instance of caste ard priestly tyranny,” ‘‘ of want of 
courage,and moral strength," "of humanity ang justice,” 
etc. Leaving aside Bhava Bhooti’s poem, has the learned 
Editor cared to read the incidents in Valmiki’s Rama- 
yaua itself P That the Editor should adopt the grotes- 
que absurd Western theory that Sage Valmiki through 
jealousy and antagonism put down the Southerns as mon- 
keys- shows how deeply the wells of sober thought in 
English-educated minds have been poisoned by the 
d priori specalations of Western so-called Orientalists. Mr, 
Telang, Mr. R. C. Dutt, Mr. M. M. Kunte, Mr, Ranade 
and many similar gigantic intellects have succumbed to the 
poisonous influence. Sage Valmiki says that tbe roonkeys 
who assisted Sri Rama were born of Gods and had the 
power to change their forms nt will and were specially 
sent to tlie earth to assist Him in he glorious enterprise 
of re-eatablishing Dharma. Of course, if the Editor has 
become so enlightened as to think that all this is super- 
stitious or, even worse, & deliberate lie (a “ sop ” thrown 
out to the cerberas of popular conscierce as if the popu- 
lar conscience would have been better than that of the 
saiutly chronicler), I have nothing more to say. That 
Valmiki “ did not cherish great veneration for the piety 
ofthe monkeys " though he could '' hardly deny them, 
the qualities of courage, truthfulness, and fidelity ” is 
also grotesque when we know that Hanuman was praised 
by Sri "Rama ntthe very first interview for his very 
great learning in ull the Vedas and Shastras and in Gram- 
mar and Hanuman is considered the very embodiment of 
piety. In sbort, unless ,we ruthlessly strike off every 
passage in the Ramayana which goes egainst our pre- 
conceived view that “ monkeys” means ''Southerns," 
we willbe met by difficnities at each mtep. If those 
[y&:sageg were taken away, you can amuse yourself with 
a parody of¢he Ramayana liko Mark Twain’s parody of 
Shakezpeni’s Jalius Cæsar or of " George Washington'a 
life." 
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8. “ Poor Sita being swallowed up by the Earth is 
mere poetic symbology for a most heart-rending suicide.” 
This i» absurd (please excuse the word). Sita Devi was 
born of Mother Earth and not of hnman womb and she 
was taken back by the Spirit of the Earth, through ber 
.purity and at her request, I aak a plain queation " Do you 
ar do you not believe in the Regents of the Eartb, Water, 
Fire, Vayu and Akas mentioned in all our religious bapks, 
(Divine, intelligent, powerful beings guiding Evolntion) 
and in their Devis " ? If you don't, T am not surprised at 
your remarks, If Rama wasan ordinary Ksbatriya, his 
aot of abandoning bis pure wife was blameable. Bat he 
was a King and the dutics of a King are in some respects 
different from those of other Kebsatriyas, He can kill his 
anraly agd vicious subjects withont observing the ordi- 
nary rulgs of warfare and be most so conduci himself 
(by Gpaying for himself even lawful private pleasures) so 
as to misguide many of his contemporary subjects i in the 
path of Dbarma (sic). Even Saint Bhishma felt diffident 
about tbe path of Dharma in rome instances, but yon seem 

to be cock-aure of everything. Your statements that King 
* Rama repented.of hia act” and “all his subsequent 
miseries are due io it" are quite wrong. He never 
repented (acderdiog to the Ramayana) except for his 
having wasted three days in sorrowing for Sita's absence 
and in not having looked after the welfare of hia sab- 
jects during those three days. Of course, his loving heart 
felt and voluntarily bore all the acute miseries of separa- 
tion, but ofly in order to show to us how dear a wife should 
be to the heart of her husband, ond to show that we also 
ongbt to bear all miseries for the sake of Dharma. What 
does Mother Sita herself say to Lakehmana when she is 
abandoned, quite close to the hermitage of Valmiki P 
, Bhe saya that abe understood Sri Rama’s motives well and 


that Sri Rama should not grieve for her but-ahould pro- 


tect his subjects with Dharma, 


4. Coming to the Snudra’s death, the Ramayana 
shows that the Sadra was performing penance not to 
; attain '' Sivam" or '" Mokeham" bat to go to Swarga (a 
place of mental comfort) along with his physical and as- 
tral bodies like Trisanka. In short, be was making a low 
kind of Kámya Tapas, the bigber Tapas being common to 
all castes. Tapas to attain Swarga after physical and 
astral bodies die is also not prohibited, What Sambnka 
wanted was different and he kwaw that it was not hia 
Dbarma to make the kind of Tapas«he was performing. 
Bri Rama before striking off bis body asks him about his 
caste and the purpose of his Tapas (See the 75th and the 
76th Chapters of Uttara- Ramayana), Sambake admite that 
be is à Sodra and wants to go to Swarga wit bis physical 
body. Now, why did the Brahmin boy die duriog Sam 


buka's Tapas and why was the dead body resuscitated when 


Sambuka was alain ? Of course, if you treat these two facta ` 


also as '' sope,” I have no more to say. Bat if these were 
really facts, they show that the Sudra's Kamya Tapas re- 
quired that his impure astral principles shonld be purified 
by combining with the principles of the Brahmin boy's pure 
astral body before he (the Sudre) conld go, to Swarga in 
his body, and that be did not care even if the boy died 
provided hie purpose was attained, When the Sadra was 
slein, the vital principles of the boy returned to the boy 
and the Sadra went to Swarga in his own Devachanic 
body. 

5. Butare the vital astral principles of gli Braha- 
mine in all ages parer than those of Sadras in all ages? 
Are persos with Sadra bodies always prohibited from 
performing Tapas ? This question is also discussed in 
the 74th Chapter of Uttara-Ramayana itself, and it is only 

eaftez cousidering in Conncil,the Dharma rules relating to 
tbifquestion tbat Sri* Rama goea to Sambuka. There, 
the king’a minister Narada says that in Krita Yuga all 
men were Brahmins and performed Tapes, that in Treta 
yuaga, souls in Kshatriya bodies became fit to perform Ta- 
pas withdht prejudice to*other men, that in Dvapara Yn- e 
ga soula in Vaisya bodies became fit to make Tapas and 
that in the forthcoming Kaliyuga souls in (nomina!) Su- 
dra bodies can alao do Tapas, but that in that Dvapara 
Tags (which was then going on) such* Tapas was“ Adhar- 
ma." Sage Valmiki and Sage Narada had Badra bodies 
in their previous births. 

6. Sii Rama treated(Sugriva) and Guka (sic)as his bro- 
thers, He threatened and abused the Brahmin Jábala for 
his atbeistical talk. He slew the Brahmans Ravana and 
Kumbhakarna, and to talk of him as subject to caste and 
priestly tyranny and as wantiog iu moral courage is ab- 


surd. That the so-called medieval Brahmins were guilty 


of caste-tyranny and prejudice and that we Hindus are 
sufering for our nationa? sins are true, But that Sage 
Valmiki or Vyasa or Sri Rama was guilty of caste 
jealoasy and tyranny is (to use your very learned Corres- 
pondent Mr. M. Naraynnasamy Aiyar's words) a state- 
ment of euch fantastic character that the very word 
“ Historicai " would be a misnomer if applied to it, Brah- 
mins ought to be patient and tolerant according to Mana 
ang they do not deserve that name if they do not bear 
personal insults meekly, But as a great Avatara waa 
attacked by yo@ not in dubious or delicate, but, very violent 
languggey I have thought it my duty to send this hamble 
contribution. 


Cotmmuatone, 25-2.0?. T. SADASIVAIYAR. 
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II. 
From the Editer. 

Your MSS. was pat into my hands wheu | returned home 
after meeting you, otlrerwise I would bave discussed some 
points therein with yon in person, 

I have not got tbe Volumes of Ramayan with me and 
I don’t know where these stories occur, For one thing, I 
regard that the Uttara portion of a Parana or Itibasu was 
not written by the same nuthor who wrote the Parva 
portion Do you believe thnt the Uttara Ramayana was 
the work of Sage Valmiki ? 

Who do you take the ‘ monkeys’ in Valmiki for ? You 
know we always peak at first of an alien as 5/5 PHAI 
jua”? 

You know I strongly hold that Goo cannot be born or 
become incarnate on earth THROUGH THE WOXDB (Gurami 
u:i¢) ; though he can appear ty human form, and that, this > 
ia one of the cardinal poiots of oar Siddanta ? 

Those alone who are still in the folds of the threo gunns 
ean gel a saguna'body, however bigh they may have been 
placed ? 

Thongh they may not be ‘ Divine’ (in my sense of the 
nature of the Highest Principle) they may be like ' Di- 
vine,’ Bat till they become ‘ Divine’ by repeated births, 
it won't be wrong to say that they now and then exhibit 
some blot or frailty. So you may excuse meif I think 
that Sri Rama is not immaculate in every respect. And I 
have always held to this opinion consistently in the jour- 
nal, One may love Sri Rama, as Tulsi Das says, as the 
eon of Dasaratha, though one may not regard him as the 
incarnation of the Highest. i 
-Evidently, Sri Rama's power as a sovereign waned while 
nearing bis end, and so, he may bave committed some act 
just to please the "moltitude, which he in his highest 
wisdom may not have approved. 

One or two more queries and I shall have done. 

Can you refer me to Any authority which enjoins a 
king to act on mere gossip and vile scandal? Is this in any 
way consistent with our human or even divine ideas of 
justice P? Is there any law which requires any king to be 
unjust to himgell ? 


You know how euplimistic the phrases “ wavs Ina 
Or” ot ger tunes scar 


with “GaCanecs Qa Gri 


are phrases cognate 
Lar Jos,” &c. 

Did not Lakshmana kill himself ? Did nof Sti Rama 
enter the Saraya ? How do you interpret these facts ? 


3—1—1902, EDITOR. 
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From the correspondent. 


1. I received your kiad letter. I believe the Uttarn 
Ramayana to be the work of Valmiki Rishi though in the 
northern editions additional spurious chapters bave been 
added to it. Of course in all our religious works suck 
interpolations exist. The first six Kandama close with 
Sti Rama’s coronation and hence do not complete Sri 
Rama's life, Just as the Mohabharatam cannot be com- 
pleted at Yuthisbtira's coronation and must go on til( 
his Swarg£rohanam, so the Uttara Ramayana is a 
necessary portion of the Rgmayana. In the Bala- 
kanda it is said that Valmi&i wrote tbe Uttara 
portion also. The total numbers of*the ehaptera are also 
given besides the total number of the Siokas 024,000). 
The first Sloka of each 1,000 Slokas begin with the twenty- 
four letters of the Gayatri in regula order. When 
tested by these data, the Uttara Ramayana mnst be consi- 
dered as Valmiki's genuine work. It is however considered 
detrimental to worldly prospérity to read it just as Govinda. 
Narayaua and Mahadeva or ““Kaddpatamitas” (sic). Again, 
of the Uttara Ramayana is not a genuine prodaction of 
Valmiki, why do yon find fault with Sri Rama in respect. 
if his two acts of killing the Sudra ascetic and the abandon- 
ment of Site, whioh stories ocourring only in the Uttara. 
Ramayana ? 

2. AsIhavesaid ia my paper I take the monkey 
friends of Sii Rama to have been born of Devas to semi- 
human women (cf monkey form asually), they being en 
off-shoot of the third root.race whose bodies were not 
hardened like qurs and were more etherial and tapable of 
temporary alterations of form. (See Secret Doctrine, 
Vol, ID. As to prejadiced ignorance talking of aliens as 
GGA, it has nothing to do with the talk of sages. 
like Valmiki. The notion of Ocientalists aud Material 
Philosophers that religions and religions stories had their 
origin io infantile ignorance ond prejadiced race-hatreé 
and blind hero-worship is utterly opposed ,to theowophic 
truth and to the sober conolusions of rational historical 
studies. Ordinary men of course in all ages talk ignorantly 
and in a prejudiced way but the Rishis and the founders 
of religions are highly evolved souls who have gone above 
the distinctions of caste, creed, race and colour and ‘who 
saw Truths by a vision which belonga to a plane above thé 
plane of the highest intellect, X 

3, Igagree with you that the supreme Parabrahman 
cannot bedncarnated in its fullness. I even go beyond 
you and hold that the Nirguna Brahman cannot appear 
ia a human or.any other form because all form implies 
limitation. The Sagáun Iswara who does the three works 
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of Creation, Preservation and Destruction has got three as- 
pects. In His two aspects as Brahma and Rddra he doos 
not incarnate, that is, does not take up relatively perma- 
went forms in which a life of some length is lived ont and 
a great drama is played out, Brahma and Radra merely 
take passing forms, for special purposes and throw them 
aside as soon as the purpose is served, Bat in Iswara's 
Vishnu aspect he makes (sic) Avataras as in that aspect 
He is the supporter and preserver of forms, and guides the 
laws of evolation and teaches Dbarma by example 
from time to time, when the sattwic forces in the universe 
are almoat overborne by the rajasic and tamasic forces 
from time to time, Youee is as much made of Pancha- 
bhütas as a Liogam-stone or Drahma's brow or a cattle- 
tying wooden post, out of which Sree Mahadeva has 
risen in temporary forms or as tbe stone pillar, out of 
which Sree Narasimha came ont. I cannot understánd the 
philosophical rationale of the superiority claimed for a 
form when it comes out of a stone or pillar, and the infe- 
rority of the form alleged to be caused by its coming out 
of a fleshly tabernacle, A human being which issues out of 
Yénee (aZ) is superior to a stone or a sexual plant 
which comes i&to existence without passing through a 
Yóncs The Omnipresent Supreme in all his three as- 
pects is present in every particle of matter including the 
yónees of all creatares. Even when Lord Mahadeva or 
Brahma take forms to bless his worshippers, those forms 
have to coms ont of the womb of nature and space. The 
distinctions between the three aspects of God when made 
not for philosophic purposes of clearly understanding 
his Sakties but ont of the.desire born of human weak- 
ness to exalt one at the expensa of the other two, so that 
we might have the satisfaction of seeing impérfections 
in beings held Supremely Sacred by others, will not lead 
to peace of mind or to correct apprehension of the inner 
meanings of the apparently contradictory Puranic stories 
(see 12th Skantam of Srimat Bhagavatam, dialogue be- 
tween Markandeya and Mahadeva). The three aspects 
Jo different, though indiesolubly connected, kinda of work 
(according to the grasp of our limited intelligence) and 
they do such works: not for the sake of themselves or as 
bound by Karma, but they limit themselves voluntarily 
out of Grace and do the works iu nppropriate forms for 
purifying the Jeevas ont of the latter's A'nava and Kar- 
me Malas. The incarnation of ore of the sacred aspects 
tbrongh a womb, or without the medinm of & womb (aa in 
the case of the lst four Avataras), cannot degrade Him 
avy more than the Mabadeva aspect, dancing naked in 
borning grounds or interceding with Paravaiya- for his 
bhakte Sree Sundara, or testing his devotees’ by asking 
theta je do apparently crue! and inhuman things, can 
aléct hfs‘ majesty or purity. As to the ''Cardina 
points” of the Siddhanta, I am afraid that like our othe, 
6 


philosophical systems, its original purity might have got 
soiled by the dogmatisms and idiosyncrasies of its later 
followers. The Siddhanta in my opinion contains the 
clearest and most logical expositions of metaphysical 
Tattva philosophy even now, I consider you as my elder 
brother ns regards clear metaphysical thinking, but Iam 
not so sure of your superiority as regards the reverential 
treatment and understanding of puranic stories and his- 
torical traditions, 

4. Of course the word ‘Avataras ' is used very loosely 
and even persons like Parasa Rama who bave not be- 
come Divine (in your sense) though they have long 
spells of divine influence, are called, Avatars, But 
Sri Rama is considered as a being who though 
born only as ‘‘half-Divine” reached full Divinity 
when he broke Sree Mahadeva'se bow, while Sree 
Krishna had reached full divinity several Kalpas be- 
Tore his Avatara, Sree Rama's power as a sovereign wax- 
ed bigher and higher and never waned, The Dharmas 
and actions of different beings vary according to their 
position. It is said ir. the Bhagavatam that Iswara in his 
three aspects praises and worships his Bhaktas as greater 
than himself, that one of His objects is, the testing of his 
Bhaktas and the strengthening of their humility and 
devotion, that another object is to set an example to ordi- 
uary men, and that he hns other inscrutable objects also. 
Again the l'awaras and the ordinary Devas place tempta- 
tions in the paths of Bhaktas and Ascetics and do other 
acts which are prohibited to men, A king's highest duty 
according to Manu ia to sacrifice himself for the welfare of 
his subjects and he attains the Highest Worlds thereby, 
and there can be no injustice to himself in obeying that law. 


“7,6. As regards Lakskmana’s and Sri Rama's giving, 


up of their bodies voluntarily, itis not ordinary suicide, as 
thelatter word is usually used to denote the self des- 
traction of the body for the purpose of ‘escaping troubles 
here or enjoying pleasures hereafter. When Karaikkal 
Pechi Ammaiyar threw off her fleshly form her husband 
had released ber from her duty as his wife and she,did not 
want any longer the beautiful flesh-body which might be 
a hindrance to hor worship of the Lord Siva, Farther 
there are Swéchcbünta-mritbyus whose bodies cannot 
die without their free ccusent and yogees liké "Jheeshma 
havea to commit suicide by raising their Praha .olrntarily 
through the Brahmarandhra, Sarabang& and Sabaree: 
burnt up their bodies as useless in future, after they hai 
waited. to hospitably entertain Sri Rama with their 
bodies, Soldiere and Martyrs voluntarily court Death to 
falfl duty. The Uttara-Ramayana saya that Brahma- 
Deva sent Mrityn to Sri Rama to inform Him that His 
work on the earth had been completely performed, and 
then, Sri Lakshmana aud Sri Rama give up their bodies 
by the Yogu Marga while immersed in the waters of Sa- 


rayu. The Jaina religion requires ascetics to starve 
themselves to death when their bodies become useless to 


do farther good to the earthly beings. 
T. SADASIVAITAR, 


IV, 
From the Editor. 

Many thanks for your reply. Bat your reply raises ap 
so many more points that I woald fain put you some 
more queries. 

Do you seriously contend that Ramayana is history ? 
Perhaps you also meae this work was composed in the 
Dwapara Yuga. You admit that there are interpolations 
in Ramayana. But perhaps you are not prepared to bear 
thal for several hundreds of years the whole of Bagavata 
has been regarded as spurious both by Indian and Euro- 
pean scholars ; nay they have traced even the authorship 
of the worship. But of course'you will all put it to septa- 
rian and anti-Hindu prejudices, bat why should you not 
extend yov. hand of charity and toleration to these people 
and credit.them with some regard for truth ? 

In regard to the question of. Avatars, my statement 
was general. l simply said that God cannot incarnate 
and I defined God below as theHighest Principle, Whenever 
I use such word I always refer to the supreme Brahmam 
Nirgana. Yon see in this statement of mine only an 

attempt toelevate one sect over another. Isthis chari- 
table? Iu your reply you don't question this statement of 
principle itself, though you are pleased to dogmatise at 
ovce on the dogmatisms of Saiva Siddhanta. Can you 
kindly state what you regard as the dogmatisms of thia 
Siddhanta ? Is the distinction between Nirguna Para- 
Vrahmam and Sagona. Iswara a dogmatism or not? Are 
these distinct ? Ia the distinction real or fancied ? Can the 
Parabrahmam become the Saguna Tswara? If the Para- 
brahmam can become Saguna Vishnuand Vishnu can be- 
come born through the womb and incarnate as man, can 
'wo or can we not draw the conclusion that the Parabrah- 
man cati be born throngh the womb ? Well, but where ia 
tbe difficulty of Parabralimam incarnating as man or beast 
or anything? J waut this position to be mach more de- 
fined and see if the explanations offered by yourself do 
not hold good even here, I have elsewhere explained the 
real reasons for this doctrine. The reason is not that any 
appearance is a limitation, in which the Parabrahmam’s 
omnipresence itself is a limitation. The real ground is 
that, the supreme who is Mayatita, beyond Tamas, and 
beyond the three Gunas could not bring himself within 
the folds of Maya or Guna. 'Thie is the distinction of 
Nirguna and Saguna. Nirguna is where ope cannot be 
epfolded by tbe Gunas and subjected to their influence x 
Eaguna is wkere the subject ia subjected to the folds of 
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the three Ganas or Prakriti and the Saganican rise high- 
er and higher by getting outside the influence of the 
Gunas and finally to get outside them altogether. Bat 
the Parabrahmam is still present in Maya or Prakriti 
But this presence is a mystery,i.e., not possible to explain 
exactly, but this preseme is in no way similar to the 
presence of the Guni on the Saguna body. If otherwise, 
the distinction between Nirgana and Saguna itself will 
vanish, The distinction between sexual and asexual is im- 
portant, if only that the latter points toa highly differen- 
tiated and organised and evolved physical body, showing 
how deep the spirit had been materialised or subjected to 
the fuldo of Prakriti. You will bé surprised to find that a 
very ancient Tamil classic writer in speaking of the 
Narasimha ranks it higher than the other Avataras, in 
fact it was a Yonijates. Youcan see there could be no 
birth ofa manlion from the stone. It isa meré appear- 
ance. Bat by the way, did you ever know that the Sai- 
vites—tho sectarians you may call them—have never iden- 
tified their supreme ideal—call it by whatever name you 
like (“g@@eu4 gi wren esr qx i:Beseorió o gy po Suse 
wibusig srb OserCorawis Oar L.cGur —fSapemresu) 
—with one ofthe three. Will it be news to you if 
you are told that their Gop lower or higher whatever it ia, 
is never called by them as Saguna. Do you know that 
even the Trimurti Rudra or Siva is not Sakuna but Nir- 
guoa., And that even though a being could be Nirgana, 
yet it is not the Parabrahmam (to you Parabrahmam and 
Nirguna Being are synonymous): The Beings or Jivas bet- 
ween the 26th, (25th is Prakriti composed of three Gu- 
nas) and 36th Tatwa composing matter are all Nirguna 
Beings though not outside matter or maya; though they 
are clothed in material bodies higher than the Saguna 
bodies...Not that you do not know these things, but I 
really could not understend how you can ignore these, 
when month after month I have been repeating these 
things in the pages of the Deepika? Perhaps one may 
suggest that this is not Saivaism or that the Saiviles 
assume their position (o appear to be supreme to the, 
Vaishnivites out of blind sectarian prejadices, Bat you 
know the story of Durvasa. Is this story a sectarian one 
and fictitious? (This story rebuts your position that 
Brahman cannot be born of the: womb). Can any one 
point ont any passage in the Vedas, and Upanishads, 
Agamas, Itibasas or Puranas in which the Being or Beings 
named as lswara, Maheswara, Paramesh wara, Maha- 
dava, Rudra, Sankara, Siva, Sambhu; Bava, Sarva, 
&c., is called Sacuna, On the other hand, these are dis- 
tinctly celled Nirguna, But you know it ia the foible or 
dogmatism of the Vedantiata of a certain type or sect $e 
read ' Lower Brahman’ or ‘Sagana Brahman,’ wherever 
these words occur, a position held to be untenable ever 
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by such people as Prof. Max Müller and Dr. Thebaut. 
I have often pointed oat the absurdities and ludicronsness 
4nd perversities of interpretation which flow from this 
preconceived theory or sectarian prejudice. You know the 
well-known definitions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. qt 
has always seemed to me that deffnitions of sectariau and 
non-sectarian could be reduced to similar terms, A non- 
sectarinu is one's own enunciation of truth and principle, 
and sectarian is the other's dogmas. I believe that even 
absolute truth must be sectarian. The persons believing 
in it will farm a ‘sect’ as distinguished from -those who 
differ or oppose it, Even if those who hold to the truth 
will not call themselves ‘sectarian,’ the others will call 
them so. Cau you not really define ‘trath ' as held to by 
*theosophy.' When defined, has it not got a limit or 
bound ? Dear Brother, yon must really excuse my prolixi- 
ty. Because in these matters when yoa pall up a twig, 
yon pull up the whole plant, branches trank aad roots aud 
all. Each truth is based on another, rests on avother aid 
could only be understood ia relation to the others. And 
thus we arrive at certain truths or body of truths, which 
are mutually related, have a natural cohesive symmetry 
and harmony,'& well known basis and structure. You 
cannot have really an olla podrida, You can't pluck roses 
from thistles nor sweats from a neem tree. 

Deer Brother, I have no copy of Manu with me, will 

you kindly quote the passage referred to by you ? 

By the way, it is not for the first time I express this 

opinion about Sci Rama and Ramayana in the pages of 
the Deepika and you did not evidently think it worthy 
of protest at the time. The story of the Sadra Saint is 
recited and commented on by me at p. 189, vol, 1I and I 
am not the first to give vent to such criticisms either ; 
nor were they Baivites and at page III, same vol. I ob. 
serve “ And there could be no excuse for the writer of the 
Bamayana for hia: yangratefal and ungenerous travesty of 
the Tamiliana and the gross exaggeration and hyperbolea 
he deals with ; and the only excuse could be that he was 
altogether ignorant of the Tamil people," &c., &c. 

I have already set forth my views as regards the 
reading and interpreting of sacred history. Bat the majo- 
ity of Puranas do not even form ‘ sacred history "in the 
strict sense of the term. I have also explained elsewhere 
ae to how one should read the Paranas. And in the 
writing of the history of the rise of Hiadu religions and 
secta, even Bhagsvata bas its place. One could really 
distinguish between the faith and beliefs of the people 
-when the Ramaynna and Mahabharata came to be aotaally 
writter, end those of people or at least of the portion; of 
‘them who lived io the age when the Bhagavata was actu- 
ally writteu. Why, the writer of Bhagavata actually 
-thinks that all other Paranas and Vedas were not eatis- 
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factory from his poiot of view. I wish you would oalm- 
ly consider the views of Colebroke and Wilson on these sub- 
jecte (vide the small book on Purauas brought qut by tho 
Society for the Resuscitation of Oriental Literature.) The 
Sanskrit journal of Padukota extracted the passage from 
Wilson bearing on the Bhagavata but curiously enongh 
it did not give ils own views on the question, but evi- 
dently it acquiesced in the Professor's viewa. And in 
the Saiva- Vaishnava views on these matters, at least you 
can regard these oriental scholars as impartial judges, 
Your extreme devotion to the person of Sri Krishna shoul 
not make you forget all other questions of chronology an 
trae historical criticism, 1 am afraid Mg. Naraysnasawm 
Iyer will be the last to uphold your views of Ramayan 

I know his views are much worse than mine. 


Editor. 


V. 
From. the Correspondent. 

(1.) As TI have very little leisure, I will nof ledgthén 
this letter by hunting up and quoting authorities bat 
will anawer your farther queries briefly and yon will ex- 
cage me if I am not cleat, 

(2.) At the risk of being considered superstitious 
and unenlightened, I confess that I believe Ramayan. 
to be History and that it was composed in the Dwhpara 
Yuga. Bhagavatham is the name of ofe of the 18 Puranaa 
and without it, you cannot make up 18. When Sakti wor- 
ship iocreased io Bengal, Devi Bhagavathamwas attemp- 
ted to be substituted for the original Bhagavatham and 
the latter was alleged to be the forgery of one Boppa 
Deva. There have been, of course, “ emipent " Indian 
and European scholars who are prepared to prove that 
every Hindu work is a forgery, that everything good in' 
them was borrowed from tbe Bible, that Hindus did not 
know writing till recently and that even Panini the. 
Grammarian was illiterate, that the Vedas are the babbl- 
ings of infant humanity, that it is all superstitions per 
sonification of astronomical facts or of dreams or añ- 
cestor worship and se on and so forth. The Reverend 
Lazarus in the Christian College Magazine for January 
says that it is established by eminent Scholars that 
the Bhagavat Geetaisa forgery made by a Vaishnava _ 
Brahmin in the second centary A.D. and that all persone 
of all sects having a copy of the Maha Babarata were, 
persuaded by this forger in the days when there was 
neither Railay, Telegraph or Printing press to insert 
this Geeta in all the copies of the Maha Bbharatam— 
even Mr, Ranade was persuaded by these eminent scholara 
to believe that all ' Southern Sudras were barbarous. 
aborigines who were worshipping devila which were. 


-changed into Vedio gods by the influence of crafty 


Brahmins, Of course, I credit them all with regard for 
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Truth, though not with much sympathetic reverence 
for the ancient Religious works. Saint Sreedbara Charier 
quotes passages from other Puravas showiog that the 
marks of the Bhagavata Parana are (a) its being taught 
by Suka, (b) its beginning with a sloka which paraphrases 
the Gayathri, (j its peculiar treatment of Vrithrasura 
"Vedham, and so on, and proves that the work he comments 
upon is the genuine Bhagavatam and that the theory of 
forgery by Boppa Deva is absurd. 

(3.) You say “ But this presence (of Parobrahmam in 

Maya) isa mystery ; i.e., not possible to explain, &c." I 
agree. A man who does not know even simple equations 
cannot grasp the meaning of the functions in a problem 
in Integral Calculus. But there are great Iswaras who 
have reached Nirguna Parabrahmam ond who are there. 
fore called Parabrabriam but who, whenever they will to 
do so, can limit themselves to Saguna Beings. They 
exercise that will whenever their Devotees pray to them 
to doso. There are three kinds of ‘such Beings, the 
"TTrimoortiee, Parabrabman (that is, Iswara who had 
reached Parabrahman) took the Narnsimka Form to pro- 
fect Prablada and he took ‘‘ asexnal birth for dving cer- 
tain acts for the good of His world, He took '' sexual ” 
birth at request of Devas, Rishis, Earth, Wc., as Sri 
Krishna to do certain other works. One of the dog- 
wntisms of the later followers of the Siddhanta School is 
that the distinction between “ sexual ” “asexual” ap- 
pearances is an important one, Sree Krishna was never 
bound by His physical Body which He used as His in- 
strument and He was able, at will, to show His omni- 
potence and omnipresence and there was no “ Materialisa 
tion or subjection of the spirit (o & highly defferentiated and 
organized and evolved physical body and to the folds of 
Prahriti " &s you suppose. 

(4) You ask “can the Parabrahmam become the 
Saguna Iswara?” J answer that the liberated man 
who has become Sivam or Parabrahmam can, through 
His Grece, limit Himself to Saguna Iswara and do the acts 
of Creation, Preservation and Destruction in appropriate 
forme, the second act of Preservation requiring the taking 
of many forms on many occasions. 

(5.) As your Jette: states, Parabrahmam has no form 
and no name and yet, we praise IT with 1,000 names 
All the 1,000 names and forms are on such a high plaüe 
tha to us, the distinctions mnst remain a mystery and it 
is best to treat them as equa), It is useless and, dangerous 
to speculate with our intellects abort them till thiongh 
the Grace of the Guru, we get onr ‘nitiations, second 
births and second sights which are Ligher than intellec- 
taal visions. All stars are at the same distance to our 
physical eyes. Where distinctions between Iswaras are 
made or appear to be madein the religious worke, it 
is better to see whether the distinction is made between 


two Beings both of whom bave reached Sivam or between 

one who has reached Sivam (and who is called by one of 

the 1,000 names) and a Saguni called by avother of the 

1,000 names and also whether the distinctions are intended 

to indicate a truth of Higher Planes (called Allegory). 

Hence, it is that certain religious works were prohibited 

to he read without the Upadesam of Guru. Another 

dogmatism of the later followers of tbe Siddhapta when it 
became a sect was that Beings baving the Vaishnavite 
Form and called by some of the 1,000 names could not bave 
reached Parabrabmam and could not be called Parabrah- 

mam and that only Beings having the other names of 
Siva, Rudra, Sambhu, &c., can alone be go considered, 

That the soveral sets of Trimoorties (who exist in sets. 
in all the worlds) are called '* Saguna Beings ” (conneotci 
with Satws, Rajas and Tamas as Vishun, Brakma and 
Rudra) in numerous works is s0 patent a fact that I was 
surprised at your challenge to show yeu any place where 
Rudra or Sankara is styled a Saguna Being—of course, as 
I said before, Nirguna Beings are also called by the names. 
of the Trimoorties. 

(6.) Astothe story of Durvasas, it is said in several 
Paranas that all the three, Brahma, Vishnn and Siva in- 
carnated as Soma, Dattatraya and Durvagas and became 
sons of Atri. Sree Sankaracharya is stated by some of 
His followers to be the direct Avatar of Lord Siva. When- 
ever the influence of any of the Great Lords over- 
shadows a man, the followers of the man ake him 
a direct Avatar of the Lord. If the modern Sectarian Sid- 
dhantists will REALLY ignore the names and look at the 
facts, they will find that in the Vishnu Purana and the. 
Bhagavatum, the same Siddhantam is tanght, the Para- 
brahmam being called by the names Vasudeva, Narayaua, 
Hari, Vishnu avd go on instead of Siva, Hara, Rudra, 
Sambho, &c. 

(7.) Ihave no time to go into Tatwas as I have been 
ioo long already. There are only 9 Tatwas which can be 
watered into 96 and more and it is all a fight about words 
as shown by the Lord in the llth Skandham of Sreemat 
Bhagavatam in the Upadesam to Saint Uddhava. - 

(8.) As to the views of Mr. Froude and others about 
the interpretation of Sacred History, I beg to etate (and 
this is-the theosophical view) that the fall and complete: 
interpretation must recognize the existence of higher 
planes seen by higher visions and thatacute and laboured 
attempts to treat the saints as superstitious childron in. 
sore respects and as highly intellectual, moral and spiri- 
tual men at the same time cannot satisfy the reason. You 
ought not to ignore the existence (past, present and future) 
of great men ofsuperior vision who have passed om to 
higher worlds and yet guide the evolations of the cycles 
of younger human races (their younger*trothers) by 
translating the facts and truthe of the higher planes intd. 
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the current language t'iougl: «ich translations into hamau 
words look as strange and fantastic after n time as an 
nlyehraical formula to an infant standard bay. 


T. SADASIVIER. 


Correspondence. 


A Reply to Prof. Julien Vinson of Parise 


Tu the Editor ef the Siddhantu Deepika, 
MAD tas. 
Sis, 

May I suggest that it will greatly enhance the 
interest taken by the public in yonr Journal, if you 
can manage to obtain, the permission of Mr. Kanaka- 
ssbhai Pillay to publiah, in the future issues of the 
Siddhan‘a Deepika, his contributions that have beeo 
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assumption is right or wrong I leave it to the student 
of the South Indian Archeology to decide; bnt I 
would point out that, according to the old Tamil 
records whivh are extant, the primitive seat of the 
Tamil race was in a country, which now lies covered 
by the watera of the Indian ocean. In that case, it 
need. no argument to prove that the inscriptions 
belonging to the earliest eras of the Pandyian King- 
dom can never become accessible to the spade of the 
excavator. If, indeed, the first Tamil books were 
written in the fifth or the sixth century A.D., will the 
Professor be so kind as to favour the Tamil public, 
with some of his conjectures at least as to what those 
books were ? He need not be in any doubt as to the 
existence of books in Tamil at the fifth century A.D; 
for, in the Chronicles of Ceylon, we read that, about 
584 A D., the Singhalese king of the time persecuted 


appearing for the last two years, in the Madras (tho Saivite Tamils resident in Ceylon and burn! their 


Review aud in the Indian Antiquary, on the antiqui- 
ties of the Tamils. The Tamil public is anxiously 
awaiting the book promised by Pandit Savaryróyan 
on “Our Ancient Tamilian Race.” Some of the 
great men here are longing with feverish impatience 
to see the day when the great historical work which 
the renowned scholar, Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillay, is said 
to be preparing, will reach their hands. “Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick," A few days ago, a 
veteran Tumil scholar complained to me, in tones 
somewhat of despair, that the publication of this 
important work is nat likely to take place before he 
goes to his Long Home. 
While our Tamil Pandits are thus engaged in 
ewriting the history of our ancient civilization and 
literature, the French oriental scholar, Professor 
Julien Vinson of Paris Academy, has come forward 
with the theory that, before the middle of the third 
century of the Christian era, the Tamils knew nothing 
«of the art of writing, aud that the first books in Tamil 
were written only in the fifth or the sixth century A.D. 
The only reason he gives for thus post-dating the 
civilization and literature of the Tamils ia that, hither- 
to, no inscriptions, bearing dates earlier than the sixth 
centary A.D. have turned up among the results of 
the excavations of the buried cities of Southern 
Iudia: The argument of the Professor seeme to me 
to reat mainly on the assumption that, South Indian 
Archwology is already in such an advanced „state of 
progress that any hope of finding hereafter&he inscrip- 
tions of an earlier date than the sixth century A.D. might 
+ now be altogether abandoned, Whether the Professor's 
7 


Boóks. The Professbr may maintain, of course, that 
these books might have been composed quring the 
preceding 100 years. But here the question forces it- 
self what th« Saivite,books were that were so ruth. 
lessly burnt by the Singhalese king. They cannot 
certainly, have beon the Devara Hymns of Bam- 
bandha or the writings of the otber Saivite 
sages which comprise the Saivite Sacred Sorip- 
tures called Tirumurai. For, it is now an esta- 
blished fact that almost all the «uthors of the 
Tirumurai lived after the fifth century A.D.; nor can 
it be supposed that the Saivite works destroyed by 
the Singhalese king were those of which Kamban, 
Kachiyappar and other pteta of their times, or 
the philosophers of the Siddbanta school, who lived 
many centuries after Sambandha, are said to be 
the authors. They could not have been any Bud- 
dhistic or Jaina works like wemfQ:osdw, ássa, 
etc. What then were those porke which according. 
to the Singhslese Historian suffered destruotion by 
fire in the fifth century A.D.? Ifthis question can 
at all be anawered, it can I think, be answered only 
in one way, if we may suppose that, at*leaat, some of 
the Saivate literature which existed among the Tamils 
of the fifth century are still extant. What other an- 
swer is, indeed, possible, but that the books refe 

to by the Singhaleae historian were mainly the 
production of the Sangham time, including, per- 
haps, the Saivaite Agamas mentioned by the early Te- 
mil sages as existing in their time. If, then, it is 
conceded that the Sangam works existed in the’ fifth 
ceatury, the question arises whother we can, with apy 
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show of reason, advance the view that the Sangam 
works, which; there is every reason to believe, were 
multitwdinous, were all composed in the fifth century 
of the Christian era, That it can hardly be so should 
be xdmiited by ever} thinking man, as such a suppo- 
sition would assume a state of things among the early 
Tamils of Southern’ India, for which no historical 
parallels could be found among other nations of the 
world. Moreover, the fact that many of the words 
and expressions, not to speak of the metres, used 
by the writers of the Sangam period had become 
archaic or obsolete even in the days of Sambandha, 
leave no«oom to, doubt the vast gulf of time which 
must have separated the age of the former from 
that of the latter. If then Sambandha lived in 
-the sixth century*A.D., at the latest, most of the 
Sangam works cannot possibly be assigned to 
a later date than the first or, the second century 
of th» Chri<tian era, which is also the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the Pandits of South India on 
data turnished by the internal evidence of the works 
themsefves. If the language df a nation at*a certain 
period can afford any reliable clue in ascertaining 
the state and condition of that nation at that period, 
the remains of the Sangam works that are now avail- 
able must necesshrily indicate the existence of a 
tolerable degree of culture and civilization in the Ta- 
mils of 2000 y-ars ago. The architectural splendour 
and magnificence of the capitals of Pandian and Chola 
kingdoms as described in the ten Tamil Idyl)s are 
hardly compatible with the unlettered stage of a 
aation, and it is impossible to think that such know- 
ledge of the art of architecture and of war and of the 
peaceful arts of commercial enterprise and agricul- 
ture, as would appear to have existed at those early 
times in the Tamil country, flourished among the 
people to whem even tlfe idea of writing—the primary 
and essential basis of civilization—was altogether 
unknown. Will the French Psofessor do us the 
favour of citing an ‘instance of a nation having ever 
posre:sed achighly cultured and polished language 
prior to the introduction of the art of writing among 
*them, in the absence of which there can be no per- 
mauence or fixity of phrareology—a cqndition in- 
dispensable to the vigorons andshealthy growth of a 
language. wbi-h otherwise would be too evanescent 
or volatile, to admit of any degre8 of polish of diction. 
We are, indeed, asked to believe that the Pandiyan 
who, according to,Strabo, sent an embassy to Augus- 
tus Cæsar and the ascetic Philosopher Samanacharya 


who accompained it to Rome, sud burnt himselt 
publicly at Athens before the assembled Philosophers 
thereof, was an unlettered sav&ve. The Professor will, 
perhaps, on calm reflection, admit that starting from 
his theory, one would find himself seriously at a loss 
to explain the existence of at least more than two or 
three bundred standard authors during the Sangam 
period. In Amirtasekhara's Commentary ou wrovew 
arz€ @ $7: the names and titles of more than 60 
classical authors are quoted, most of whom have 
hitherto been unknown to the Tamil world. It is also 
significant that most of the names of the Authors and 
of the titles of the works referred to by this author 
are found among the names of those poets, some of 
whose stray and isolated compositions make up the 
collectionsof the last meeting of the Madura Sangham 


known'as Ettuttokai (e 049,572). 
Colombo. A TaMILIAN. 


(To be continued). 


Sivagnana Siddhiar of Arulnandi Sivachariar 
Sutra XII. 


NATURE OF THE BANCTIFIED. 
ADHIKAIANA, 1. 


1. How the sanctified perceive the imperceptible and 
delight in him. 

The Sivagnanis getting rid of she three pisas which 
prevent thein from uniting themselves to the Lotus 
Feet of the Supreme. and joining the company 
of God's devotees, and worshipping them and the’ 
forms in temples as His Form, and singing their 
praises, and dancing in delight, and becoming fully 
conscious of the superiority of Sivagnanis and the in- 
feriority of others, and bowing low only to the devotees 
of the crescent-crested God, they roam about the 
world. 


ADHIKARANA, 2, 

2. Love God's devotees and obey them, 

They love not God, who love not His devotecs ; 
They love not others, neither do they themselves, 
What is the good of talking about such senseless 
corpses? Leave off their company as their union 
will lead you again into births and deaths. Seek in 
love God’s true devotees, taki.g their wishes as com- 
mands, speak humbly, and stand steadfast according 


to their gracious directions, and worship and bow to 
them and delight and dance. 
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The full force of the last two stanzas are brought 
out in the following Mantra i 

He who sees, perceives und understands this, loves 
God, delights in God, revela in God, rejoices in Gof, 
he becomes a Syaraj, (an Autocrat or Self-Ruler) 
he is lord and máster in all the worlds. But those 
who think differently from this, live iu perishable 
worlds, aud have vuther beings for their rulers. 
(Chaudog. VII. 25-2). 
Cf. St. Appar. 

ssuzid(So ugue deno 


Turn er^ «rasp 


e dé ud c suo sc ipu Quo. 


AWIKARANA, 9. 

3. oe Devotees are God Himself. 

As God dwells as the soul of soul in each hu- 
man body designed for the purpose of reaching the 
Imperceptible One, and infuses His own Intelligence 
into them therefor, the form of His devotee is His 
form. As he d wells in Sivoham Samadhi, he is even 
God Himself., As he reaches Him in his hcart follow- 
ing the directiogs of the Guru, he is God Himeelf. 
When he and his vision fail altogether, he is without 
doubt God. If such is the greatness of God's devo- 
tees, worship them with love to get rid of the bonds 
of sin. 

qon uro Sawu -efiQerisGero ger 
LC eere pes wei Draw, aroriéb Geur é 
SEDLU emaperop FOIA (mp Cuntsr Bé, 
Qaror pCa arQudr gs Bretanyrs Garboeté Cra 
«Ou Goel o. 

cape d urwiig ie. Cer seGer Sodas 
BQaws O22 rang Dis, Geergyor.^ 8 nO sie 
QeiQamr weGQer RaQuGguren Awyu Gerð 
Gu eQmu, gh Zeb mapas Qus wwr were 
HAD Qa p Gers PLC rigo Curi, 

Cf. St. Manickavachaka 

Csai@sr auras CraCsem Qrius Poser 
wes srs¢Pée pen, qaier bap wee 
«er qiia apars ui ges UIs sis, wrat 
Qar Qara irata raw Osram. onori see 
(ous Qeon io wr gos Geni, Ge) Feu Awur rg. 
uari Quoss Qu prb ea»! acis bs Qaa. 

4. Worship the Form in Temples as God Himself. 

They perceive God who perceive His form 
placed in temples as Himself. They perctive Him 
also who meditate on Him in the Mantri^ form. They 


108 


who worship Him who is omnipresent in their 
own heart, perceive God also. To these Bhaktas, He 
appears as does the fire when churned or as the milk 
which cannot be perceived before it flows from theteats 
when milked. 


Nore. 


'l'his gives the Sadana and Phalam of the three 
classes of Márgis. The first class, the Chariyavane re- 
quire the grosser form of symbolic worship; the Kri- 
yavane can take to the mantric worship or prayer form ; 
the Yogis practise heart-worship. But as the next 
verse shows, the followers of the higher are not 
required to give up the lower forms and they do 
generally practise the lower forms just to keep their 
bodily and mental organs engaged till the body is 
worn out. 


Cf. The famous verse of St. Appar— 
App SSeaer ureB pu OsuCure 
wapu Ber pers wsveahé Cas uror 
e.pejQ st & s Gem ej eS pie 
Pos ere saup AHE. 


which of course follows the famous veraes in the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad. 


“ One's body taking for the lower, stick and for 
the upper, Om by meditation’s friction aell sustained, 
let one behold God, there lurking as it were. 


“ As oil in seeds, butter in cream, water in 
springs, and in the fire-sticks fire, so is God found 
in the soul, by him who seeks for Him with truth and 
meditation." 


The point is though fire or milk is present in the 
whole body of the wood or cow, yet when we want 
to realize it, we realize it only at certain points. 
Nay, the Immensity of the Being is so great that it is 
impossible to perceive it as itis. And, after dll, till 
the final stage is reached our knowledge cannot but 
be symbolic either. 


9. The order of worghtp and worshippers. 

The practices of the four paths Gnana, "Yoga, Kriya 
and Chartya are all God's Will. The Gnani is 
entitled to practise in all the four paths; the Yogi, 
from Yog& downwards; the Kriyavan can practise 
Kriya and Chariya the Chariyavan is alone entitled 
to practise Chariya. So that the faultless Gnana 
Guru is the Guru of all the Margis. He is God Him. 
self. Worship Him accordingly 
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ADRIEASANA, 4. 
6. The necessity of a Guru. 


By means of Mantras, medicines, Yoga practi- 
ces, and herbs and medicinal stones, and other euch 
means as are set forth in the Tantras, one can secure 
the knowledge of the Vedas, and the Shastras, know 
ledge of past, present and future, and the endless 
occult powers, But the knowledge of God can only 
be secared by the grace of the Guru, and not by any 
other means. Even the above-mentioned powers can 
be secured by the Guru's grace. 


7. The different ways of Grace by the Guru. 
sss HBeCwa gn usuhac@ Genex pd ur 
eurer Da Qev eir gib urrugzer mea gy, yra Peer 
A Queer Daa Quer p oG Goma au Qe 
wee «expen, drago arra wra Sex esr _ 6 
Siren Sua uflüé$g Ravi gn uris gu, 
fs sme sri G wurd RaGuowséege Gf guo 
[I TPRIEVIPE LIIS 
If one does worship his gracious Guru, as the 
Para-Brahmam, as Para-Sivam, and Para-Gnana, 
and as all the manifestations of Hara, then Guru be- 
coming God Himself will convert the disciple into 
His Form by méans of touch, thought and sight, in 


the same way as the fowl and tortoise and fish hatch 


their eggs by touch and thought and sight respect- 
ively. 


The End. 
May the grace of Arul Nandhi descend on all ! 


J. M. N. 


Some Recent Tamil Books. 


Students of Tamil Literature ohght to feel grateful 
to Mr. P. Krishuasawmy Mudaliar of Komaleswaran- 
pet for the excellent and scholarly edition in four 
volumes of Periyapuranam (Guifiuu remo) with anno- 
tations and commentary, which he hase brought out at 
considerable labour and expense. The noces and com- 
mentary are very helpful and iuminous and bear witness 
to the clear thought and maturescholorship of the com- 
mentator, Arumuga Thambiran Swamigal ; while the 
text itself is carefully revised and the introduction is 
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full of interesting information. Periyapuranam cun- 
tains the life-stories of ‘the great ones’ of Saivism, 
the Saivite saints of Southern India which is the 
cradle, the nurture ground and the home of the 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy The lines are pnt in 
exquisite Tamil verse breathing a chaste vigour and 
spiritual force which is all its owh, by the poet 
Sekkilar, who lived in the time of Anabâya Chola and 
was for many years the minister in chief to that 
pious ruler and noble patron of Tamil learning. This 
puranam forms the twelfth and the last of the Saiva 
Thirumurrai (or the Saivite Devotional works) The 
work deserves careful study by all students of Tamil, 
and Mr. P. Krishnasawmy Mnudaliar's Edition may 
be confidently recommended. 


Mr. P. Krishnasawmy Mudaliar, has also given us & 
copiously annotated Edition of Kumara Gurupara 
Swanigal’s Sep“ @uicwer Serer gedp, a work con- 
sidered the best of its kind, containing a century of 
stanzas in praise of the childhcod of Meenatchi 
Ammai, the consort of Siva, in Madura., The work is 
well-known among Tamil scholars for the rich dic- 
tion and the high-sounding music of its verse, and 
contains in any philosophical traths happily expressed- 
The explanatory notes and comments are excelleutly 
done and assist us to understand and appreciate 
better the beauties of thought and expressiou that 
abound in the poem. 


* 
* * 


We owe to the enterprise of Mr. S. Sivasankara 
Chetty, 8-a., the young proprietor of fhe Ripon Press, 
a faithful and accurate translation into Tamil by Mr. 
Kuppusa * my Raju of ‘ Viruththi Prabakaram ' digs 
f n$rurss the valuable Hindi work on Vedanta 
Philosophy of Nichala Dasa, This author's Vichara 
Sagar, in its English and Tamil translations, has 
found many readers and is growing in popularity with 
students of the Vedanta. The present work ought to 
find equal, if not greater favour, as it contains able 
and lucid summaries of many schools of Hindu Philo- 
sophy, much matter that will be highly prized on the 
subject of the Grounds of Proof (Pramána:, and a 
‘though deep, yeteclear’ exposition of the philosophy 
of the Vedanta system. ‘The Translation of eos eo 
Sgursa is a noteworthy addition to Tamil Vedanta 
literature, and should find a place in the library of 
every Tamil Student of Sanka ra's philosophy. 
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Unmal VILAKKAM: 
OF 


Tiruvadigai Manavosogam Kadanthar 


This short treatise consisting of 54 Stanzas is one 
of the Fourteen Siddhanta Sastras, and its author 
is said to be Tiruvadigai Manavasagam Kadanthar, 
one of the 49 disciples of St. Meik«ndan. ‘That he 
was a native of Tirovadi and a pupil of St. Meikandan 
is certain, but there are no other particulars avail- 
able about his life-history. ‘hat he must have been 
an advanced sage is evidert from the name CUC 
Quwi) he bears, which means “be who has passed 
beyond thought and speech.” 

The author tries to expound in these few pages, 
the truth of the sacred agamas, without going into 
argumentation, just so much rs is sufficient for the 
aspiraut after spiritual Truth, to bring the teach- 
ing into actual daily practice. They are in the form 


of questions addressed to the Teacber St, Meikandan 
and answers elicited from him. The latter part of the 
treatise explains the truth of the Panchakshara and 
Sri Natarajah Symbols. We hope the book will be of 


use to many- 


l. wet msg Urs ge mwaha Dumm eager 
gemo ederós pas Qa iens eui 
S dr shpuri Osi GaW pm 65) ku 
usu ys Buyer ea wu, 


We place Him. in our heart, the Five-aimed God 
in strong rut, of snn-set colour, tusked month, and 


pot-belly; so tha. we may be freed of our ignorance 
and be enabled without fault to spread the Light 
of Truth, to be gathered froin the Sacred Agamas. 


9 Quevanip Ouniwepas Cursteagc Qu rmat 
Quwan— Quse cru) ad eim a Uu —Qoriesc cr 
Qu us f aiam Gisan sad, 
a»evdjun fps Ga coe. 


O Thou, my teacher, that perceiving the truth, 
showdst the truth of Supreme Knowledge and 
Bliss after removing the false-hood, by prov- 
ing it to be false ! 


O Thon, Trath, that will not give out false-hood, 


© Thon, that residest in Tiravennai Nallur, l 
Henr, O Thou, my humble petition, and deign 
to answer my querios ! 


8. O, my Teacher, explain to me the following | 
Wh»t are the 36 tatwas? What is Anava? 
What ia that Karma which arose cven then ? 
What am I who seem to differ from these? 

Who art Thou? What is the Lord's Sacred 
Dance and what is the truth of the Panchakshuara ? 


4. O my son, who is immersed in Bliss-ful Yoga, 
hear what I am now imparting to you in accordance 
with the teachings of the supreme Agamas, graciously 
uttered of yore, by the Supreme Siva. 


The earth’s form is n four-sided figure. The 
water is of the form of a crescent. ‘The fire of the 
form of a triangle always. ‘I'he air is a six sided- 
figare. The Akas isa circle. And the soul gets a 
body formed of these. 


6. The colour of these is goldeu, white, red, 
black, smoky-coloured, respectively and their 
letters are e, e, 7, Ea. 


7. Tboir symbols are diamondsword, the lotus- 
flower, swastika, the six spots, and Amrita-Bindhu 
respectively, So the old Agamas declare, O my 
Bon. 

8. The gods; for the elements Earth &c are 
Brahma, Vi-hnu, Rudra, Maheswara and Badasiva ; 
and their fanctions are respectively Creation, Susten- 
tation, Regeneration, giving Rest Droupava and 
showing Grace ( Anugraha). 


9. Brahma creates; The lotus-eyed Vishnu pro- 
tects ; Radra destroys, and Isa gives them rest; and 
Sadasiva shows grace always. 


10. The Earth is hard, water cool, and fire hot, air 
flows hither and thither, and Akas gives room to all. 


1l. We have now set forth the number and 
quality of the elements. If we are to tell you about 
the five deceitful Perceptions, they are the desire- 
producing Sound, Touch, Sight, Taste and Smeli. 


12. Heer the enumeration of the Gnanendiriya.! 
Know them to be the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue 
snd tne nose, which perceive fhe low sensations in 
this low world. 


EE vur UU re ee 
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13 & 14. The ear perceives sound through Akas. 
The body perceives touch through the air. The eye 
perceives light through fire. The tongae perceives 
tas:e through water. And the n^se perceives smell 
through the earth. So the Agamas declare. They 


who conquer these senses secure the Blissful Nirvana 


15. The Karmendriyas giviug rise to speech & 
nre mouth, feet, hands, nnus, and geuital organs. 


16. The mouth speaks through the aid of Akas 
the feet move through the nid of air; the hands work 
through the aid of fire; the anus excretes through the 
aid of water; the genital organs give pleasure through 
the aid of earth. 


17. Henr now tlíe enumeration of the Andakara- 
nns! They are Manas, Buddhi, Ahankara and Chitta. 
They respectively perceive, reason, linger and reflect. 


13. The foregoing 24 tatvas are stated by the 
ancient Agamas to be the Atma tutva,  H^ar, now the 
Vidya tatvas expounded by me. 


19. Time, Niyati, Kala, Vidya, Ragam, Purusha, 
Maya, this is their order. Hear now their natnre 
with attention, 


The Kala tatva. 


20. Time measures the past, gives enjoyment in 
the present, and contains new store for the future. 
Niyati tatva fixes the order and‘sequence of Karma. 
Kala tatva induces action. Vidya tatva induces intelli- 
gence. The Purusha tatva induces perception of the 


five senses, And Maya induces doubt and ignorance, 


21, We have now stated the Vidya-tatvas. Hear 
now the Suddha-tatras! They are Suddha Vidya, 
Iewara, Sada Siva, Sakti and Siva tatvas. 


22. §Suddha-Vidya induces more intelligence 
than action, Iswara tatva iuduces more action than 
intelligence. Sadasiva tatva induces them both in 
equal p*oportion. Sakti tatva induces action, and 
Siva tatva induces Gnana alone. 


8 Nore.—All these 36 tatvas are component parts of the universe 
of matter; (Maya) all powerful and all intelligent, in union with 
which, the soul gets rid of its darkness, and regains its light? 
This Siva tatva &c.; forming matter only should not be confounded 

with the Supreme Siva and His Sakti. à 
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23. *We have now fully stated the £6 Tatwos. Hear 
now about the two kinds of Mala; Avava and Karma. 
Stated, Avava induces ignorance. Karma Mala in- 
duces you to identify yourself thoroughly with the 
chain of pleasures and pains. 


24. O Thou rare Treacher, Thou hast explained to 
me the nature of the 36 Tatvas, and Anava and 
Karma. Deign now to show me the nature of myself 
which seems to differ and not differ from these. 


25. Hear well what I state! Achit cannot subsist 
before Pure Chit. Chit cannot perceive nchit. The 
atma (soul) is what distinguishes und perceives both 
Chit and Achit. So the Vedas declare without 
doubt. 


26. Hear now how the 36 Tatvas cannot be 
of themselves. 'lhe six kinds of taste 
Ro also the tatvas du 


conscious 
cannot pereeive themselves. 
not know themselves. 

27. As a person has to taste these 6 kinds of 
taste and then perceive them, so you are the intelli- 
gent person who uniting with these Tatvas perceives 
each and all of them. 


28, ''*Qut of thine undiminished grace, thou 
hast shuwn me my nature. "Explain to me Thy own 
Imperishable Form.” “As the son enables the eye 
to see, so we will enlighten you and your intelligence. 


29. Know more. The senses cannot. understand 
without the „oul, and cannot understand the sonl.” 
So, also do we enlighten you without your being 
able to perceive us. 


29. As the Vowel letter ‘A’ is to the rest of the 
letters, so we stand asthe Life of all life. When 
we are not present in any soul, there there will be nu 
light. So the good Agamas declare. 


31. O Meikanda Natha, graciously exponnd so 
that I may understand the nature of the Sacred 
Dance with the sound of the five letters seen by the 
sages. 

32. O my son bear; The Supreme Intelligence 
dances in the soul formed of the letter ya, with & 
.Form composed of the five letters Si, va, ya, na, ma, 
for the purpose of removing our sins’ 


® Norr.—This Karma as defined bere is exactly what the 
Buddhists understand by the Individual or Ego. or Personality, 
which of course subsist from moment to moment and not anything 


subsisting permanently. 3 
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33. * Hear now how the Dance is performed | In 
His feet is Na; in his Navel is ma ; in His shoulders 
is St; in his face is Ta ; in hia Head is ya; 


34 1 The Hand holding the denm is Si ; The Hand 
spread out is Va ; The hand holding out protection 
is ya; the hand holding the fire is Na; the foot 
holdiug down Muyalaka is ma. 


35. The arch (æn) over Sri Nataraja is Omka- 
ra; and the Akshara which is never separate from the 
Omkara is the Filling Splendour. This is the Dance 
of the Lord of Chitambara. They understand thia 
who have lost their self (Ahankara). Understanding, 
they leave their births behind. 


36. Creation starts from the Drum. Protection 
proceeds from the Hand of Hope. ‘The fire produces 
destruction. From the Foot holding down proceeds 
Droupavam ; the Foot held aloft gives makti. 


87. By these means, Our Father scatters the 
darkness of maya, burns the strong karma, stamps 
down mal, (Anava) and showers grace, and lovingly 
plunges the soul in the Ocean of Bliss. This is the 
natare of His Dance. 


38. The Silent gnanis, destroying the three kinds 
of Mala establish themselves where their selves are 
destroyed. There they witness the Sacred Dance 
filled with Bliss. This is the Dance of the Sabhanatha 
whose very form is Grace. 


39, The One who is past thought and speech as. 
sumes graciously the Form composed of the Panchak- 
sbara in the Dancing Hall of Parasakti, so as to be 
seen by His consort, Uma, Haimnvati They never 
see births who see this mystic Dance, 


40. O my gracious Garu ! Thou hast explained to 
me beautifully the nature oftthe Nadhanta Dance, 
Let me now know the nature of the Panchak- 
shara. Can they be one with the letters which are 


perishable ? 


41. Tbe Symbols of these letters may be perish- 
able but not thei- conuotation in any language. 
The meanings of :he five letters respectively are God, 
His grace (Sakti), soul, Droupava, nnd Mala. 

7.9 Nore.— These letters have to be contemplated in thos- parte, 
t Nore.—This is another form of contemplating the Panchak- 
share. 


42 God, Grace, soul, Droupava, and mala are the 
purport of the five letters. (Sivayannr.s). If pro- 
nounced beginning, with Na, you wiil not obtain 
grace. You will obtain It when you pronounce it 
begining with Si. 

43. If this beautiful Panchakshara is meditated 
upon, the soul, getting rid ot its Anavamala will land 
in the Region where there is neither light vor dark- 
nese, and there, God's Grace (Sakti) will unite it to 
Sivam. 


44, Ifthe Panchakshara is pronounced with the 
letters denoting the two Mala, then he will not get 
rid of his three Mala. and obtain Bliss. If pronounced 
otherwise acccording to law, your goana will be 
boundless and you can live in Bliss. 


45. In the Panchakshara, are fonnd the Agamas 
and the "edas, given out by the gracious God. In it 
are found the Puranas. Init,is the Blissful Dance 
And im it is found the silente Mukti, which passes 
béyond all. 


46. The Agamas declare that the nature of the 
union secured by the Muktas is like that of the fruit 
and its taste, fire and its heat, the musical composi- 
tion and its tune. 


47. The Vedas with truth declare that as the 
various tatvas are found united inseparably in the 
bound condition, so the souls in the freed condition 
will dwell as one with God. 


48. As the moon’s light is indistinguishable in 
the Light of the Sun, the soul will unite itself to the 
foot of the Supreme Lord and will plunge itpelf in 
Bliss. 


49, Ifit be said that the soul had to go and 
unite itself to God, then the Omnipresence of Siva 
will be destroyed. If God is said to have united 
himself to the soul, then they must be different. But 
what then is the trnth? The position is like that of 
the Sun which surrounds the man who had lost his 
blindness. 


50. Thou tellest me that the Supreme one 
who is past thought and speech is gracious and 
suffers no taint, that like this Pathi, the Pasa and 
Pasa are also eternal. Prove this in mukti also. 


51, O my Son, Hear how they are in muktil He 
who enjoys the Supreme Bliss is the soul. He who 
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imparts this Supreme Bliss is the First Cause. That 
which increases this happiness ia mala. Understand 
this in all love. 


52. “O my father, let me know tho unfailing 
means of securing this Mukti?’ ‘‘ Hear me state 
this! They who regard and worship the Guru. 
Linga, and God's devotees as the incomparable God. 
will not suffer births and deaths.” 


53. Melting in love, as the cow that had calved 
recently, the Jivan muktas will take strong hold of 
the Guru, Linga and Bhaktas, aud will be possessed of 
great love to them, which will destroy their ains. 


54. epa scr ym cec Qo ego uwen Sa 
SCs uteuswé Qu Befdlé— (spé ge Ln 
Qaem Qe i) ¢aCasgac Quissa ona Gor 
uj ess aoo $ Be üuwQerny b». 

O Meikenda Natha, the fruit of True Penance, 
who dwellest in both Tlirüvennainallor and Swetha- 
vana, O Ocean grace, I have been saved by thee, saved 
from being tossed about in the Ocean of sorrow. 

J. M. N. 
The End. 


SOME STRAY THOUGHTS 
ON 


Tamilian Antiquities. 


Prof: M. Rangachariar M. A. in a lecture of his 
delivered under the auspices of the Presidency College 
Historical Association on the subject of “ Dravidian 
Sociology" and which appeared in the issue of “the 
Brahma Vadin” for October last, has made the 
following remarks concerning the Tamilians viz, 
* Tndustriously they (the Dravidians) seem to huve 
“been, probably, agricultural; and it is held that 
“they were well-known to have been tree-worshippérs 
“and, perhaps, also serpent-worshippers. Their 
‘religion seems to have consisted largely in magical 
“superstition and demonalatry.” 


L. That the Tamilians cf India were agriculturists 
is a fact which the testimony of modern discoveries 
has placed beyond the pale of rational doubt. Rr 
we can rely on the recent prczec"ucements of some 
eminent archeologists, the ancient l'amilians of India 


» 
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were the leading agricultural nation of the ancient 
world. It was pointed out by Dr Culdwell long ago 
that the people who used “ the burial urns” must 
have been án agricultural race as brass and iron 
implements of agriculture were often found buried 
in their graves, and it excited the surprise of Dr. 
Caldwell that, although these vestiges of antient 
graves were found scattered over many parts of 
India and especially of South India, no mention 
whatever was made of them in Sanskrit literature, 
To Dr. Caldwell, Sanskrit was the only literary 
languige of ancient India, and ita silence on the 
sabject, therefore, appeared to him remarkable. But 
there need be no uncertainty now as to the particular 
people who made use of urns (mwgs149) for burial 
and who brought into being the Panda Kolies, 
cromlechs, tumnli &c , which are to be found in great 
abundance in all parts of South India—that race being 
now identified with the ancestors of the present 
Tamilian races. Even atthis day the Tamils have 
not lost their aptitude for agricultural pursuits 
which characterised their ancestors. Not many 
years ago the' Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
Ceylon, reporting on the condition of agriculture in 
the districts occupied by the Tamils, wrote to the 
effect thut, in the matter of agricaltural efficiency, 
the Tamils of Ceylon were several centuries ahead of 
their Singhelese fcllow—subjects. Besides this the 
ten Idylls of the Madara Sangam describe a highly 
developed state of agriculture in the countries em- 
braced by the three kingdoms of the South nearly 
two thousand years ago. Inthe Mahawansa of the 
Singhalese wa read that, in the kiogdom of the 
Kalinga Tamilians, agriculture waa system-tically 
carried on by means of irrigation in the 7th Century 
B. C. and that the Pandian Princess who became the 
Queen Consort of King Vijiyal of Ceylon iu the 
6th Century B. C., was accompanied to Ceylonby 5 
sorts of tradesmen. With the services of the Pancha- 
kammalars at his command for the manufacture of 
all the necessary implements of his profession, the 
Tamilian agriculturist -was ^n expert in his calling 
whoge superior knowledge of thé art was recognised 
even in countries far beyond the limits of his own. 
A learned writer in n recent issue of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Australia mgintaios that 
“to India came the Pun veyagers and established “a 
“trade for the rice and other things grown by the 
“ Dravidians. Voyagers from India went to Babylonia 
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“by way of the Persian Gulf. These are known in 
“their traditions aa Ea-Khan or Oannies (Vannis= 
“ ee els 1) subsequently deified as fisM-god. He 
“sailed from Dvoreka. The Dravidians in North India 
were the ancient cultivators of rice" —Another writer 
in an issue also of the same Journal boldly asserts 
“that the traditions of the pre-historic times are 
‘receiving constant confirmation by the recent dis- 
"coveries, none can doubt; and these assert that Indian 
* trading went on from Dwaraka aud other settlement 
“near the mouth of the Indus. The prehistoric 
“ traditions say that Ea-khan came ip his arle or vessel 
“ across the Persian gulf and taught the early Baby- 
“lonians their arts and cultures.” The above lines 
which I have quoted at length from a leading scientific 
journal are sufficient to contradict and refute the 
late Dr. Caldwell's 'theofy that the ancient Tamils 
owed all their knowledge of the superior arts 
and branches of learning tothe Aryas. Hud the 
learned Doctor been alive to-day he would have seen 
how baseless and invalid many of his conclusions are: 
regarding he 2 ancient civilization of the South Indi- 
an races, in the. light of modern discoveries. He 
could bave also found out to his great surprise that 
“ the race who made the elegant and richly glossed 
“ potteries, the implements of iron, the representa- 
* tions of processions with musical instruments aud 
“Jed horses rudely sculptured onthe ride of the 
* cromlechs, all of which denoting a civilization 
“ among them superior to that of the Celts” were none 
but the ancestors of the present Tamilian races. (Vide 
Comparative Grammar). “Itis necessary to gup- 
pose ’, the learned doctor goes on to say, “ that they 
Wu (the authors of the pottery &c) kept themselves 
“ separute from the various races that entered India 
“ subsequently and that they imitated the  civiliza- 
“tion of the newer immigrants without abandoning 
* their peculiaritfes." How well these remarks 
accord with facts only those aoquainted with 
the character of the Tamils can understand. ‘I'he 
uhobstrusive obstinacy and conservatism of the 
Tamilian races must be patent to any careful observer 
of teir ways and customs. Indeed it is this peculiar 
characteristic of this aucieot race that has successfully 
withstood so mag waves of foreign invasions aud 
influences and eveu to the present day has preserved 
many old traits and features in society, religien aud 
politics that now serve to thé diligent inqnirer ss a 
torch to light up their prehistoric cocnections and 
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practices, When the flood and the ants have done 
their work, it is not a little satisfactory to the historic 


inquirer tb find wo elements of the race in their 
conservation and obstinacy, which added to time, 


bave only tended to fossilise their ancient manners 
and castoms, 

If the Ea-khan of the Babylonian monuments wus 
a ''amiliau, we may, I thing, identify that name with 
the Suása of the Tamil, and the Yaksha or Yakka 
of the Sinhalese historians. The deification of Yakkan 
by the Babyionians as the Fish God nud the symbol 
of a fish adopted, by the Pandian of Madura (we aa) 
as his Royal Emblem are points worthy of special 
note 

That the T'amiliaus of India had made very great 
strides in the direction of agricultaral enterprise, even 
in the Vedic times, the only Tarsil poem of the age 
of the Mahabharata war preserved to us in a compi- 
lation of'the Madura Sangam proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. I refer to the complimentary 
and eulogistic poem addressed to the great Chera 
king Uthiyan (e Swe) on his return from tbe field 
of Kurukshetbiram by a royal poet of the times 
named “the crowned Naga king" ofthe country 
of Murinchi who is believed to have flourished in the 
times of the First Sangam. 

The poem above referred tois included in the 
Sangam Work entitled Purra Naindru (yp sg p) 
and sings the praises of a Chera monarch who sup- 
plied rations of rice to both the contending armies in 
the Mahaberata War for all the eighteen days of the 
fight. If we can rely on the authenticity aud genu- 
meness of this poem no more evidence would seem to 
be necessary to establish the fact that even so early 
as the Vedic times the cultivation of paddy was car- 
ried on, on no small scale on this side of the Vindya 
Mountains and that the field of Kurushetram lay not so 
far away in the North as is now generally believed 
but somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Chera 
Kingdom perhaps in Mysore. 

lI. But however advanced in the Arts of peate 
vr of war the encient Dravidians were, they are never- 
theless held to have been, says Professor Ranga- 
chariar, tree-worshippers and prcbably serpent wor- 
shippers. The sources of this information the pro- 
fessor has not disclosed, but?as far as Tamil 
Litergture goes, I believe that such opinions about 
the ancient Tamiligns -rest on no foundation whatever 
in the extant national writings. I am aware that the 


races culled Nagas were, according to the historians of 
Ceylon, in occupation of parts of Ceylon and of 
India about the time of Gautama Buddha whom 
(the Nagas) some modern scholars consider to have 
been snake worshippers; the reason they give for 
this opinion being nothing more than a conjecture 
baséd on the meaning which is now commonly atta- 
ched to the word “Naga”, The Naga races were 
very probably Tamilians, but the imputation to them 
of serpent worship rests on no better foundation 
whatever, then their name, It is worthy of notice that 
the royal poet of Murinchioor to whom I have already 
referred is called also the Naga King of Murinchioor 
(eof Sus? qp. tracrwi.) "lhisis an instance in 
which a Tamilian prince nnd poet has been called a 
Naga King. 


Again, Mr. Wilson has pointed ont (Vide Madras 
Journal of Sceince and Literature) that,io the Northern 
recensions of the Maha Bharata the king whose 
daughter Arjunan married and whom the traditions 
and the literature of South India identify with a 
Pandian King is also called the Naga King of Manipur, 
Mr. Wilson's objections to the identification of the 
dynasty of Manipur with the dynasty to which the 
Pandians of Madura belonged have all been disposed 
of by Dr. Oppert and I hardly need therefore spend 
time on them, although I am of opinion that the 
original seat of the Pandian Dynasty shoald be 
sought for, not in the neighboprhood of the old city 
of Madura, as Dr. Oppert thought, hat somewhere 
inthe further north on the banks of the River 


-Tungxbhadra. "From these instances in which the 


term Naga has been applied to the Tamilian Kings, 
the inference only naturally flows thata section at 
least of the ancient Tamilians were knowu by the name 
Naga which, in later days, when its original meabing 
was lost or forgotten, was interpreted to signify 
“serpents” giving rise, in course of time, to the 
notion. of the existence of races from serpeots in 
some quarters and of serpent worship in others. 
What then is the real origin of the name Naga ae 
applied to the ancestors of the modern Tawilians? 
It certainly must not be sought for in foolish coyjece 
tures. In ancient times it was the custom to consider 
the kings as the descendants of the Gods they 
worshipped. , So Manu the progenitor of the solar 
dynasty was culled the son of the Sun-God. We ard 
also told that the Chief God of the Ancient Egyptiana 
was called Ha, the sun, and that the kings of Egypt 
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called themselves sons of Ra and claimed Divine 
descent. May it not be suppposed -that, ia like 
manner, the name of Naga by which the ancient 
Dravidians were known had also some connection 
with the name of some deity they adored? The 
following lines qaoted from a scientific Journal would 
seem to me tosettle the origin of the name Naga 
once and for all. “ The Su-race held Su-shan (Elam ;) 
“their chief God was Susi-nag represented by a star 
“inthe sky. They were of the Ugro-finnic stock ;-- 
“ Na hushas the sons of Naga or the serpent of the pole 
* star were the Dravidians," We also find in the 
genealogical table cf the Tamil kings of the South 
preserved in the Mahabharatha Hari-Vamsa and other 
Puranis, the name Nahusha occurs as that ef one of 
the earliest kings of the dynasty. The earliest symbol * 
under which men worshipped God was that of a star 
and this ia supported alaaxby the scriptures of the 
Hebrewa which say that men began to worship “the 
host of the heavens." The word Nagan very probably 
meant in tke primitive times, nothing more than God 
and hence Nagarcame to mean also Devas. That 
the religion of the early Tamils had much todo with 
the worship of the Devas is also evident from the 
appellation of the Deva-alayam invariably given to 
the temples of the Tamils by the early Sinhalese 
writers, 


Tam no&;&n&wnra of the fact that serpents are 
regarded with feelings of veneration in many parts 
of Malayalam: The history of the place ascribes the 
origin of the cult to local causes and the serpent 
Kavoos of Malayalam cannot therefore, be said to 
establish the existence of the cult in all the Dravidas 
at one time. It may also be pointed ont that once 
the original signification of the word Naga was for- 
gotten by the masses the only alternative for them 
would bave been to understand it in the modern 
vulgar acceptation of the terin, and when once the 
error has crept into the popalar mind the power of 
words over men's minds is so grext thatall that is 
involved in the mistaken interpretation was bound 
to realise itself in practice. ‘I'he great dread in which 
serpents are held in countries ‘infected with them 
would alao help the growth of the cult in ill-instracted 
minds as a means of conciliating and pacifying the 
dangerous reptile. 

With reference to the subject of the “ tree worship ” 
which the ancestors of the Tamilians have been 
credited with, the trnth is not anything more than 
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what is involved in the feelings of interest which a 
Baddhist evinces towards the Banyan tree. I 
suppose that nobody ever made an imputation of 
tree worship to the Buddhists of Ceylon or of any 
other country on account of the-intense interest they 
take in the Bo-tree uf Anuradhapura or any other 
Buddhist shrine. 


The remarks of Mr. Ranga chariar oa other points 
ouly echo the sentiments of the late Dr. Caldwell 
when he says their worship consisted largely in 
superstition and demonalatry. I am sorry the Pro- 
fessor has not discussed if the views of the Doctor 
can be taken to be wholly correct. The doctor be- 
sides his opinion on the demonofatory and supersti- 
tion of the Dravidians, has gone further when he 
identifies them with the Turanian or the Ugro—altaic 
family of races on the supposed affinity he found bet- 
ween them in language and religion. Bat we know 
that the Doctor's theory connecting the Tamilians 
with the Turanians or the Ugro-Altaic family cannot 
stand any more in as much as every day fresh inves- 
tigations show clearly that the mode of classifying ' 
the Tamilians, the Babylonians, the ancient Accadi- 
ans, the Hungarians, the Finns and other collateral 
tribes under the head Turanian is quite unscientific 
and unsatisfactory. When we see the remarkable 
resemblances in language and religion between the ' 
Tamilians on the one hand, and the Finns, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Accadians, on the other, we must 
conclude that these races must be scientifically 
classed under a quite independent head which we 
shall be named the Tamilian. As for instance it iå 
remarkable, indeed that though occupying religions 
widely separated for ages the title by which the Finns. 
call their great national herdic poems (viz Kalavela) 
should happen to be nearly the same as that by 
which Poikayar'a (Quaweneuinr) heroic poem on 
Kochchenganuan (GsesOr@sczarar) is at present 
known among us viz. Kalavali (smag)? What 
wonderful vitality must this word possess to have 
survived the lapse of centaries of linguistic political 
and  nationhl revolutions and  catastrophies ? 
Frore tle latest researches scholars have found that 
the Sumirian lgnguage in which the oidest Baly- 
lonian inscriptionsesppear written belong to this 
group of tongues _and that the Finns are the 
descendants of the ancient Su-race. According 
to some authorities, the Cushites who were the 
greatest navigators and builders of the ancient 
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world gave origin to the Accadians of Babylonia by 
inter-marriage with the Sa-merian. Thus «he lingui- 
stic affinities which the present languages of South 
India are found to bear to the su-merians and the 
prevalence from very ancient times up to the present 
day smong the Tamilians of practices which are well 
known to have been in vogue among the Áccadians 
of old Babylonia would seem to place the theory of 
the racial identity of the ancient Tamilians with the 
Sumero-Cushites of antiquity on an unshakeable 
basis. “The earliest cults of Babylonia and those 
* of the world were those of Accad and Sumer but 
* these were made up of magic, sorcery, witchcraft, 
“astrology, star-worship, deification of ancestors, 
“heroes and rulers, until as time passed on, their 
“religion settled into a theology and adoration, of 
“their Gods.” (Science of Man August 1901). How well 
do these lipes portray the state of religion among the 
Tamilians of the present day. Even now the practice 
of sorcery, magic and other black artsbas such a hold 
on: ihe minds of the masses that whereas, most of the 
literary monuments of antiquity have been allowed 
io perish, the comparatively worthless works on 
sorcery and the like havebeen preserved with theutmost 
carefulness in many a household. Never was I more 
impressed with tbis fact than when during a search I 
made for some rare’ manuscripts which were reported to 
have been in the possession of one of my ancestors 
about 150 years ago, I was given to understand that 
the only manuscripts which had been considered 
worthy of preservation were those on witchcraft, 
nrecromancy and other Manthrams. 


Even in the matter of sfar- worship and hero- 
worship, the nations of South India have proved 
themselves to be either'the progenitors or the lineal 
descendants of the Accadians of Chalden. 'The worship 
of the Pandavas and Dravpadi prevails even at this 
day in most Distiicts of South India and among the 
Tamils of the Eastern Province in Ceylon. There are 
“ koils" even now in the District of Tinnevelly in 
ewhich divine honours are given to the Pandian of 
Madura. Mr. Taylor has endeavoured to show that 
the shrine of Sundareswaran in Madura had its origin 
in the feelings of admiration which the early Tamilians 
entertained of the military explojts of Arjunan who 
married a princess of Madura, and other writers of no 
inferior abilities have even gone further in this djrec- 
tion and maintained that the principal deities of the 
Védic pantheon were of South Indian origin and 


represent the deified ancestors of the scutherners 
The worship of the planets and especially of Aditiya 
(Surya) is still Jargely indulged in by all sections of 
the Sivite Tamils. It is, however far beside the truth 
to say that the early Tamilians bad no conception of 
any higher forms of religion than those mentioned 
above. We know how iu the present day the grossest 
Fetishism exists side by side with the most sbstruse 
systems of philosophy in India and that this was also 
the case in ancient Dravida is made more than 
probable if not proved by the fact that the worship 
of a personal God or monothcism had its orgin, not 
iu the Impersonal Bruhman of the Pantheistic Aryans 
but in the Saktaic cults founded by the Akkaddiyans 
of India and of which the Tamilian Akadiyar (2569 
wt) and Naradar were the foremost expounders in 
South India. 


III. Finally, the theory of Mr. Ranga Ckariar 
that the Pulayar (Pariahs)'of South India are descen- 
dants of the slaves of the early Dravidians seem 
untenable as it fails to explain certain important 
circumstances connected with the problem. I am 
aware thatthe Pulayar of Jaffna persistently claim 
for their ancestors a status in society even higher 
than that now claimed by the priestly class and 
instances are not wanting in which Pulayar even 
refused to eat ina Brabman’s house alleging that in 
olden days a Pulayar never tréated Brahmans on 
terms of equality. The Pulayar's mind would indeed 
seem to be so much saturated with the recolletions of 
his ancient glories that the proverb umiUurségag S 
$i Ut» pág eb CoJsENe; uiuit 2E7L@D 
wes, is ever on his lips when he has taken just a drop 
too much. If I have stated any unpleasant facts I 
have done so not with any evil intention of casting 
any slur on any class or clan, but with a view to 
helping the construction of a correct history of South 
India. Aneminent Amerian scholar who was for 
many yearsn resident of Jaffna is credited with 
having remarked to some caste Hindcos of the 
place that if the average facial angle of the several 
classes was accepted as affording an index of com- 
parative development, the P'ulayans of Jaffna, though 
subjected toa state of degradation for centaries, 
would have the best of it. The following lines of 
Dr. Oppert *are full of significance when viewed in 
this connection. “If the Pulayas are the decendants 
“ of the aborigines and if Pulathya Ravana was the 
“ master of Lanka and of South India, the startling 
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“ similarily between Pulathiya and Tulaya is easily 
“explained, " and muy L add that if evidence is 
dsily accumulating in favour of the theory of the 
racial identity of the primitivo Tamilians with the 
Accadiyans of Chaldea the startling similarity bet- 
ween Accad, the name of the grent son of Knsh and 
Acathiyar (akkadiyar) the most prominent Tamilian 
of pre-aryan Indie’ is also easily explained. The 
hatred which the Pulayan has inherited from hia an- 
cestors towards the Brahman nnd his institutions is 
inveterate and any theory which does not take this 
fact into account must therefore he deemed distinctly 
unsatisfactory. Nothing short of some historical 
event of antiquity the Pulayan’s 
present, state of degradation is connected would 
seem to explain his traditional hostile attitade 
towards the Aryan priest. 


with which 


The researches in the 
field of anthropology would appear to strongly 
support this view of the matter. 
tive Aryans, it is 


The primi- 
snid, on their entrance into 
the valley of the Ganges, found it occupied by a flat 
or broad nosed race with whoin they were afterwards 
constantly at war. Modern researches in the direc- 
tion of the vasal measaremeuts of the different races 
of Southern India have disclosed the fact that while 
the average nasal index of a Vellala or Brahmsn of 
South Iudia is about 91, the nasal index of a Tamil 
Pariah and of» Kadir is not less than J65 and 110 
respectively. 

The present Pariah population, the Kadir, Irular, 
and other hill tribes of South India may, therefore, 
be taken to represent the descendants of the flat 
nosed races of ancient India, who were the inveterate 
enemies of the early Aryans. The feelings of hatred 
and of contempt which the Pulayan atill bears to his 
original oppressors need thereforo no further explana- 
tion May not the eighteen castes of South India 
represent the eighteen Gunas of the Riku Veda rather 
thau the remains of the races whom the torefathers 
of the Dravidians had reduced to slavery ? 


V. J. T. Pitur. 


I. 
A QUERY 


To 
Tue Lprroe, 
SippRAxTA Deepika, MADRAS. 


Sir, 

Will any of sour readers kindly inform me through 
the columns of your Journal why the few house- 
holds of priests living near the, sacred temple at 
Rameswaram go hy the epe:ial appellation of Arya 
brahmins? Do they form a quite distinct class from 
the Brahmins of South India ? ‘If they are Brahmins 
why should they have the special prefix of Arya 
attached to their name? Are their rituals and customs 
the same as those of the South Indian Bhramins ? 
Tf, however, they are not different from tive Bhramins 
of S. India, then to what class and gothram do they 
belong? The uncersigned shall be very much 
obliged to those who will throw light on these points. 


M. Jiva Ratnam. 


II. 
The University Commission and the Study 
of Vernaculars. 


SiB,—The recent educational commission that held 
its sittings in Madras in the last week of February is 
looked upon by every one interested in education as 
tho most efficient body to solve the problem of 
education in India. Of the many distinguished edu- 
cationalists of S, India who have given this evidence 
in it, it is & matter of great surprise and regret to *ee 
not one at least spenk in favonr of the Vernaculars 
of the land Most of them have entirely left the 
vernacular studies out of consideration and the few 
who remembered them have come down upon them 
altogether with great vehemence. Tn the evidence 
given by the Hon'ble G. H. Stuart, the Dir^ctor of 
Publio Instruction, Madras, therejis an ast.anding 
Btatement that he would abolish the vernaculars 
altogether from the B. A. Degree examinatior. It is 
not clearly known for what reasons ne would 
abolish their strdies from the B. A, Degree. Does 
be think that tbe c:ocents attain full proficiency in 
the vernaculare even in the F. A. standard? A 
closer view on the point will mak» it clear that this 
is not the case at all. Most of tle students even 
after taking their D, A. Degree sie qui'e incapable 
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of decently expressing their ideas in their vernacu- 
lars. Inthe F. A‘ stindard, if we take Tamil for 
instance, the boys are still in the elementary stage 
nnd it is only after coming to the D. A. Class they 
begin to hear about the Tamil classics. Coming 80 
late to learn the really Tamil works itis nob surpri- 
sing that so many complete their course with hardly 
enough of knowledge in Tamil to pursue that study 
themselves without the help of an annotator or tes- 
cher. In fact, the Pundit, in most of the Colleges, 
is obliged to explain the annotations themselves to 
the students. Thus being the case we see clearly how 
sadly Tamil is'neglected by the students. At this 
state of things, the proposal toabolish Tamil or tke 
Vernaculars altogether from the D. A. Degree exami- 
nation is certainly .calculated to do more harm than 
good to education in Sonth India aud create more 


difficulties than really solving the puzzle. 


The reason the Hon. €. H. Stuart was pleased to 
give was that the teaching given in the vernaculars 
in connection with the University Degrees does not 
assist the candidaie in learning the vernaculars at all. 
If, as it is plain from this, the real intention of the 
Director is to improve vernacular learning, caa he 
effect this by doing away with the vernaculars 
altogether? Soch a course will be amounting to 
giving up the scheme altogether rather than trying to 
improve it. Has he cometo the conclusion, after 
much trial, that it is quite hopeless to stimulate 
If we 


know anything at all, the commission is organised not 


vernacular studies in the Madras University ? 


to abandon the scheme of education but to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the best method of 
improving it. 
that there is no hope of improving the presens 


Is, then, the commission of opinion 


system? I am sorry to see the very Fath^r of Educa- 
tion who is responsible for its improvement, vale such 
a view of vernacular studies while he is bound to 
encourage it by all means. If tha present way of 
teachirg does not help the students in learning the 
vernaculars, why tot introduce better and sounder 
methods of teaching them so that our graduates may 
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be really learned, instead of tryiug to abolish them 
from the curriculum ? 


It is proposed to hnve classics instead of tle 
vernaculars in the B A. Degree examination. It is 
not clearly known what purposes a study of the 
classics will serve, in which the vernaculars have 
been found deficient. How is it possible to have 
classics iu the B. A. classes while having the verna- 
culars upto F. A. standard? How can a student 
who has read Tamil alone upto the F. A. class abandon 
it ou coming to the B, A. and tale up the study of 
classics? Practically, therefore, this proposal meaus 
to abolish the vernaculars altogether from the Uui- 
versity. Further, what benefit a classicel studert can 
derive from, or what good to his country can he do 
with, his knowledge of the dumb Latin andSanskrit. In 
S. ‘India all the proceedings in the courts and Govern- 
ment offices are in the vernacnlars; and moreover 
there is that vast gulf betweén the educated men and 
the uneducated masses to be bridged over. It is only 
when this is effected, when the masses begin to have 
sympathy with the thoughts, views and opinions of 
their educated brethren and when the latter under- 
take to instil into the minds of the former the liberal 
principles of social bondage and co-operation and 
try to convince them of the sad. state of present 
India, that anything in the state of reform for the 
better in social, political, moral and industrial, lines 
can be achieved. It is only them the true purpose of 
education shail be realised. And todo this it is 
quite necessary, our Praduntes should have a fair 
knowledge of their Vernaculara. Latin and Greek 
and even mathematics will aid little in this direction. 
Indeed His Excellency the Lord Curzon has hit upon 
the right thing when, in his opening speech of the 
Simla educational conference, he said that greater 
stimulus and atteution should be given to the study 
of Vernaculars. His Lordship at least is not‘so 
hopeless as the Madras Directer of Public Iostruction. 
He would even see in the improvement of Vernacu 
lar studies the decrease of the agrarian discontent. 


Therefere, to aboiish the vernaculars would be 
altogether to defeat the very aim of education. That, 
system of education will be the best where the 
vernaculars receive the greatest attention. Instead 
of abolishing them it would doa great amount of» 
good to the government aud the country to increase 
their study in our University by providing the colleges 
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with efficient staff and laying down better methods of 
teaching. I would request the University commission 
to pay its best attention to this point. 

M. Jiva RaTNAM. 


III. 
Ancient Tamils and their Chaldean affinities, 

Sir,—A series of iuteresting letters and articles 
on the chaldeun affinities of the ancient Tamils are 
Appearing in the coluians of your valuable Journal 
and every sincere lover of the country who has any 
interest in tracing back the true ancient history of the 
South Irdian people through the mists of myth and 
the shreds of tradition cunnot but appreciate the 
extreme usefulness of the Siddhauta Deepika in that 


direction. 


While tbus noting the extreme value of this Jour- 
nal, I am nota little sorry to see the pages of the last 
issue (for Nov. & Dec.) contain certain notes and 
comments on the very suggestive letters of Mr. V. J. 
T, Pillai of Colombo, which go entirely against the 
spirit of his letters. Itis wrong to suppose the 
father of every new theory that is" brought to the 
public has any special end in view. A diligent in- 
quiry and research into the books of the past often 
brings to light many suggestive facts and similarities 
which either go to refuse a theory or support and 
add strength toit. lfany one, thns, ventures to 
public what points have struck him in his researches, 
he must be welcomed and bis points of similarities, 
if valid, should be taken up to strengthen the 
otherwise they should be reasonubly 
accounted for. The striking 
manner of burying their dead between the Lower 
Chaldeans aud the Ancient Tamils alluded to in the 
old Tamil epics, is certainly significant and full of 
meam.g Otherwise by what manner of mystery the 
two nations separated from one another by vast 


stretches of land and ses were led to adopt the same 
; It naturally flows from this that 


theory ; 
similarity in the 


tcode of urn-burial. 
there must have been some connection between the 
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two nations, Ifany one is not prepared to accept the 
connection between the Tamilians and the Chaldeans 
at oue time or other, evident from this fact, one mast 
advance rational and satisfactory reasons to account 
for this similarity and thus explain it away And 
never until then such a similarity would lose its 


meaning and significance. 


Ín like manner Mr. Pillai points out another remark- 
able instance of similarity between the structure of the 
Temples and the old temple of the Hebrews at Jerusa- 
lam. The meaning of this similarity in this respect 
also, the editor of the Deepika, it seems, is not pre- 
pared to accept. Can this be an accidental resemblance? 
Instead of vainly indulging in meaningless exclama- 
tions and superficial observations, the editor ought 
to have boldly come-forward with his “ proofs 
positive,” to explain away the similarity. It would 
be exteremely interesting to every student of History 
to learn his explanation, Mr. Pillai does not want to 
prove anything in bis letters. He has merely brought 
to light what struck him in his researches and what 
they mean, and it is for those who do not want to 
believe his inferences to show for what reasons they 
cannot be believed. 


Further, to suppose that & correspondent does not 
know the sciences of philology and ethnology and to 
give expression to it before he has began to set down. 
his proofs is the greatest injustice an editor can do 
to his correspondent, Even a superficial observer 
will not fail to remark from the tone of the comments 
that theEditor is forearmed with a strong prejudise to 
assail everything in favour'of the new Tamilian theory, 
especially in support of it. Views and inferencea 
may not be palatable to individuals ; but still facta are 


facts and logic is logic. Itis not right to consider 
how far an interence is pleasant or unpleasant to our 
ears it the very out-et. 


The editor does nct find anything worth the name 
of proofs in Mr. V J. T. Pillay’s statementa. Let 
as ree if his own atatemencs Lave at least the 
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shadow of proof. His statement that it is in con- 
sonance with ¢heir rituals and customs und that the 
Tamils should claim; kinship with the Cape Negroes 
and the Australians is as much and even more a bold 
and bare assertion. Ifthe editor is not prepared to 
receive others’ statements without proofs, still less 
the world would be prepared to receive his statements 
without proofs. We would like to know what simila- 
rities the editor bas observed between the Negroes and 
the Tamils. We suppose he will not coolly omit the 
dissimilarities between the two peoples as Mr. Pillai 
has done, according to him. If biological observations 
go to form the similarity in the structure of tbe head 
and in the hnair between the, Australians, the Negri- 
toes and the Sonth Indian Draridiuns, it does hot 
in any way lower the "lamilians in the eyes of the 
people ; now does it make itimpossible for them to 
have had connections with the Chaldeans. Indeed 
Biology has proved that the Caucasian melanochroid 
type of the homonadie is found in South India, ina 
part of Africa anda small portion of Australia, 
This merely shows that a great migration has taken 
Place before the flood when the Austro-African con- 
tinent that was connected with South India was not 
submerged under the ocean. After the flood com- 
munication between the several branches of the same 
race was cut off and the few of the Caucasian type 
that settled in Australia were gradually absorbed 
in the lapse of centuries, by the many Aus- 
tralian aborigines, while the Tamilians in South 
Irdia prospered, spread themselves throughout the 
land and bequeathed their civilisation and Religion 
to the nomadic races that afterwa-ds entered India 
from the Noth- West, Even though one branch was thus 
separated, there existed still, for many centuries, 
communication between the different branches of the 


race, in India and Africa, and the pareut stook. It 


is in tracing this parent stock and its whe.eabouts 
the Historic world is now very much interested. 


T very distinctly beg to state that quite a different 
sort or treatment should be given to correspondents 
on tbis point. However unpleacaut it may be to 


individuals, Y thiuk, the Historic world will not go 
uorewarded if, instead of hasty comments, rational 


criticisms begin to appear and systematically sift the 
theory itself. Such a course, | believe, would surely 
add to the popularity of the Journal and greatly 
increase the esteem with which it is now regarded, by 
doing a signal benefit to the country. 


M. Jiva Ratnam. 


Tue EDITOR 
Tae “ SipnaxTHA Deepika,” 
Mapnas. 
TAMILIAN REFINEMENTS. 


Sir, 

I shall feel mach obliged if any of your readers will 
kindly enlighten me on the following points through the 
columns of your valaable jonrnal. 


l. In what part of India the classical music of the 
Hindus is at present cultivated P? Is the “ Karnadaham" 
of South India, of classical origin, and is ıt prevalent in 
any other part of India? If music was of Aryan origin, 
how is it that, Shivajithe Mahratta Chief, should have 
found it necessary to indent for tamil musicians for the 
purpose of teaching music to his Aryan subjects ? 


2. Is ita fact that the majority of the greatest thinkers 
which Iadia produced during tha last 2000 years, were 
of South Indian‘ origin ? 


3. Was Agathiar, the Tamil grawmarian, a Tamil or 
an Aryan? If the latter, what are the proofs? Was his 
the first Tamil grammar ? Is it possible to compose an 
elaborate treatise on the grammar of a language, if that 
language is devoid of literature ? 


4 Was Ravana a Tamil; if not, how do you account 
for the tradition preserved among the Shanars of Tinnevely 
that their ancestors were the subjects of Ravanna ? 


5. Was not Polathiya Muni, the grand-father of 
Ravana? Ifso don't you think that bis family seat 
should have been in Ceylon and not in North India ? 


6. Was Agathiar the author of many Sauskrit works ? 
If so, what date is generally assigned to those worke by 
Savants?  Arethey supposed to be of the same age as 
the Sanskrit Vedas ? 


COLOMBO, ) 


30th August 1901. $ A. TAMILIAN. 
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Gleanings from Tamil Poets: No. 3. 


The stanza quoted below, to which:I have added 
a feeble but literal translation in English, is from 
KsburQpouedisQarem of GusEGuseariser, 
whose poetry is remarkable for its felicity of expres- 
sion and beauty of simile. In this fragment the poet 
of God prays for poverty which draws a man pearer 
unto God than wealth, however rightly used, can ever 
do; and many a saintly soul of Western lands has 
offered this same moek prayer in the hour of tempta- 
tion. This extract reminds one of the following 
from Horace :— 

u Quianam igttur liber ! ? Sapiens sili qui imperrosus 

Quem neque pasperíes, neque mors, neque Vincula 
terrent ; 

Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 

Fortis, et in seipso totus teres atque rotundus." 


Asus apibhesls Catanar 
Bas. brouenr. 
guri Cerne exque ir pena 
AGPBs Ga Gem Gum Ca pemasy, 
ouisiens EVs quere meogn 
Quos gaps Sec Di goo Germ ers sy esos i 
ens Uam apims uj Su Cur si 
QaS f ipio ma gy isnt us pan Op. 
uT? 

eofijen Yahi Gs em 4L 
wna wg rp wacvew ida 
nrima uu wA CopOscr 
mage ers wapi yad 
au um "ib ye ® apap w gpib 
ur&giu Uu Craw swng 

‘Garbura Qi flm Pind Genf 
enwibu6) msa upia Ba gy 
BGsd AMER sa GO ui sp 
Gree ami A Sagen su SS D 
(GOS iG erg n nere 
urs e s Qr) uay sobs 
Qai Gr prb Gaid sry GarsuG a gy uap S a 
(yt_y ps sas Siga CO sri idus 
vs@Ore? (yeaa i) uiar s ss 
AosQsrors Can OEGH Lie senes Berg, 
wow) Qurfe mp Sols aren 

" eur Gioren Pwsi mere» Cere 
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Gugat mig anw & 55 gah 
UNG sibs ass Carga WON 
GIO aren fen. we gre & pil Ly & 
SOL UY Ds Bem Gcr nieve gy. Dor toss 
Bud) Bow wras ALVAS 
Guder pu Lj ensi mow 5j 
wot (hemp eri sU. s Dem 
ibo shar unma mT vn gy 
Qus aps& dmnis AapiOu@e Caer 
Cou stat (51prá no mas. dis e 
Yate sere] ypsi s. a anfler 
Gumus wer Pure BNO sa esr 
M76 Sen oo Carew gni i86 ur $32. 

N.B.— The bracketed portion I have not translated, 
as being merely descriptive of Chidambaram). 


The life hard to win of Devas’ King, (1) 

The peerless wealth of Kubera’s self, (2) 

The fadeless charms of five-darted Love, (3)— 
If all these even united came, 

Yet dreading these and sorely tried 

The Yogi true lifo’s bitters seeks (4) 

Not so I. 

The windy cours, and bilious bitters, 

And watery sweets (5)—and various else 


(1) ie., Indra, whose court im the upper regions is said to 
be unrivalled for its splendour*und luxury. 

(2) Kobera is the Indian god of wealth, corresponding to 
the Greek Pluius. He is the lord of the nine gems, vie., 
Onyx, Sapphire, Coral, Topaz, Emerald, Ruby, Pearl, Cht'a 
eye, and Diamond. 

(3) " Five-darted Love" is Manmatha, the Indian cupid, and 
ideal of masculine beauty, whose bow of sugarcane and asrows 
of five kinds of fowers are very suggestive of the sweet ead- 
nese’ of love. The five flowers are :—tbe lotus, tke Asoka, the 
blue lily, the mango, the jassamioe; and arrows of these, 
when shot by Munmatba ot a person, ere said to produce 
respectively (1) love thougbts and love-speech, (2) drawing 
long breath, sighing, (3) melancholy and Joss of appetite, (4) 
pining and incoberency of speech, (5) fainting and perchance 
death. * 

ef. :—" A man’s real spiritual advancement consists in 
the denyirg of himself, and the man who bas formed the habit 
of self-denial is very J much at liberty and is secure."— Thomas 
à Kempis. 

(5) According to.Hindu Medicine, it is suppamed that 
aoùr things generate wind in tho filomach, bitter ones increase 
bile, and sweet foods add to the moisture in the body. 
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My tongue likes tasting. Drawn, in turn 
Absorbed in each, with it one growing, (6) 
Enjoyiug pleasures each anew, 
Immersed in joys of sexual love, 
lonly grow in sin and shame. 
I am a fool and have no.strength 
To know the Bright Abiding One, 
To rise above a worldly mind, (7) 
To subdue the senses five, and stand 
In duty firm,’ to shun the wrong, 
And constant walk the path of Right. 
Therefore, 
O Grove-environed Tillai’s Lord ! 
Just grant me this, a single boon. 
Should cold severe be piercing me, 
May ne'er I find aught save a sheet 
Of numerous rags patthed up, (8) no more ! 
For place to sleep on, may I find 
Naught but edge of an outside pial! (9) 
For hunger sharp, (10) may none e'er give, 
Shonld I e'en call and cry aloud, . 
Aught but gruel cooked sans salt ! 
May e'er I daily bide with men 
Of devotion true and virtues high 
And noble wisdom from sages learnt ! 
Give me but these, (11) till body falls 


(6) i.o., forgetting one's self in the pleasure. 

(7) of. Amiel:—" The distinguishing mark of religion is 
not so mach liberty as obedience,” and its valae is measured 
by the sacrifices which it can extract from the individual." 

(8) cf. Sadi's Gulistan :—" Patching a tattered cloak, and 
the consequent treasure of content, is more commendable 
than potitioning the great for every new garment." 

(9) cf- ucugerá m Shwt :— een Csrvaw 
(were « 56s yp if da ir jan A,” 

cf. Sadi's Gulistan :— The rich man at night repairs to 
bis mansior ; the poor man makes that place his inn where 
the night overtakes him. But what need has he of inn, 
resting-place, or abode ? Wherever he may wander, all is the 


dwelling of his God.” 
cf. Epictetus :— Behold me, I have neither country, nor 


house, nor possessions, nor servants; I sleep on the ground ; 
nor is a wife mine, nor children, nor domicile, but only earth 
and heaven, and a single cloak. Aud what is lacking to me ? 
do ever I grieve ? do I fear? am I not free P " 
(10) cf. Qorsare so ores: — 
^ iBe»sur So Gesau sello Ca gem 2. a D Dario 
Leéuf&U) uM gags urpafCGp usar" 
(1l) cf.:—' To want nothing I consider divine, and the 
less a man wants the nearer does he approach divinity.''— 
Socrates, quoted by Xenophou. 
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And after, should I implore thee e'en, (12) 
Lord, grant me nothing save 


Thy High 2nd Holy Blissful Feet. N. B. 


Gleanings from Tamil Poets : No. 4. 

The following is a stanza from Cara cre wot 
ord of Pattinathuppillaiyar, one of the great Saiva 
saints. I have added a translation in English, almost 
literal but lacking the terseness and incisive vigour 
of the original. ‘Tho reasoning about God's mode of 
being, which occurs in the middle of the stanza, may 
be summarised thus :—Though God seea all things, 
none sees Him. This must be because either all things 
are shronded within Him or He who is the cause of 
their being has ceased to be. N either. Oris it hecause 
‘He is hidden in the minutest atoms invisible to the 
eyo? No, He is greater than the great. If great, is 
it that He is not seer because Ho is at an immense 
distance, beyond the range of man’s sight? No, He is 
nearer than your nearest self. Or perhaps some ob- 
stacle stands between you and Him. No, it cannot be ; 
for, what thing can screen so the Infinite, &c. 

Bos »pinen., 
AGH UP ugs er eri 
Ailsa s ejer(men em 
Qsrer yif Carad Sio siii scarso 
uzqss Deu Ger oisi uráe&ss 
Azer G ge sip Qs Doren Feed 
-5 efl gyE sya nacer OgireA 
Soh ye ap. C s sius Lor crib 
atten Gm ujc beni eds 
Brea Lid eir D EASTA m. Db 
Sm sereno Ga i55 
Quies O gore 6G f sns yy Osr wR 
Orus AGa Orewa AN 
Oriwr Apua Axla ua pec 
eG pert) AGa SO sms AN 
Ser gub uL GaGa Tua Dene 
swim Arig Sahsuae sguab 
&enécoe Carn 5 Os16Su ena sus 
(l2) cf..—" Father Jove, grant us good, whether we pray 


for it or not ; ard avert from us evil, even though we pray 
for it.” This prayer of an unknown Greck poet Plato gie 
mends highly. : 
cf. Pope :—“ Uneaked, what good tu~ “noweat, granit 
What ill, though ask’d, deny." 


d 
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ge Qu a Diem Fa) amar adar S dub 
$srg eje eju evmQur Gor (er p 
Ga efie. C spe» Gee 3e» wau 

wus fex Goes piae Sou 
Jjfe»u ernan Gum A fiac 
pans Osrea ga wrenamu 5 ou 
Som imumu Son aem arenw 57 
es aiS6» nen pA Q2 werd; o Zen 
wr wer wits Sous) 

wet hij 95 Agen» 6769 orn 
Cug@uds Gof duri Quai sg Cw 
Guru; Cram Aen Copue Tov 
QarGanréss Fb gy) wo exfisnu B ou 

f eut eft, Dm durer on uen 82 erue o 
Qa GL Ohama wmpiiu gi Dv% 
tepDU gy DD Ah 

fQuur& dap arr Awa 

PFEPILE 

Baume srn Aden citu gGa 
Bieri om sn A Quiha upa 
gefisef rius ror ouo oA 
ces nw? eofider & aa) over a) ur fi gno 
Aen e exfi zem (o s ut (55 evfl ei ou 3 eir 

Biers sio. ess Qu pavla g QSr pid 
SQuusera Caen ai Qadiarsr 
63% jev even Owadan at srs 
Queue eue Qurdws 

Emami Paa apt 

ARG (9 D p, or SataaCa, 

Hail! Grant Thy grace. Hail! Grant thy Grace. 
Hail! Grant, O Lord of the Matted Hair ! 

A bubble that stands just where it shows 
And wheeling vanishes in a breath (1)— 

The human frame endures as long. 

From it youth passes quicker (2) than thought ; 


(1) cf. :—" All life is the shadow of a smoke-wreatb, a 
gésture in the empty air, a hieroglyph traced for an instant 
in tbe sand, and effaced a moment afterwards by a breath of 
wind, an air-bubble expanding and vanishing on the surface of 
the grea’ riypr of being—an appearance, & vanity, a nothing. " 
—Amiel. is 

(2) Cf. Matthew Arnold :— 

a 


ensure, to our hot grasp, 
Gives flowers, after flowers ș 
With passionate warmth we clasp 
Haud after hand in ours ; 


Nor do we soon perceive how fast our youth is spent.” 


And quicker still comes senile age ; (3) 

And quicker still comes sudden death. (4) 
Unyielding, daily trained to kill, 

Death (5) drinks our life and recks our frame, 
While thus it is, I, deeming as mine. 

This transient body, for 1ts good sake 

Some acts have done, some acts shall do, 

Of these, 

Some acts ure good, some acts are ill, 


Some acts in doing have. 


Some acts to neither ciass pertain. (6) 
Thoughts, pleasant some and painful some, 
In a trice in countless myriads flash. 

If such conscious states rise one by one, 
Or in a group rush all together— 

E'en thia I cannot so:ve. So poor 

Is mind in strength. And thou, O Lord, 
Dost transcend far our power to know. 

All thingo that rise aud show as being 
They see Thee not. (7) And them 
Thou dost not in Thyself enveil ; 


Thou see'st. 


Nor dost Thou pass, but endurest e'er. 
Blest be Thou ! 

Thou art not hid in little things, 

But greater than the great art Thon. 
Though great Thou dost not stand afar ; 
To those that know, Thou art; in sooth, 


(3) Cf. Juvenal :— 
“ Festinat de currere velox 
Flosculus, angustze, miserzque brevissima virtss 
Portio; dum bibirus, dum serta, unguenta, puellaa 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus." 

(4) Cf. "Do not act as if thou wert going to live ten thoc- 
sand years. Death hangs over thee. While thou lirest, while it 
is in thy power, be good."—Marcus Aurelius. 

(5) i.e. Yama, the Fadian God of Death, 

(6) Cf.:—Of things some are good, some evil, d some 
indifferent. Now the good things are the virtues, »nd those 
that have the nature of virtue, and the evil things the vicea, 
and those that have the nature of vice; and the indifferent 
things are between these, as wealth, health, life, death, pleas 
sure, affliction." "—Epictetus. 

(7) Cf. Shelley :— 


“The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us.” 


cf. emere d 6t iro :— 
Awaiti smv Perrsiegéó 
Aaw pia J Si 66 ows Asm” 
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Nearer to them than their own selves. (8) 
Though near, Thou screen'st Thee not in aught 
That lies between. Nor can a thing 


So screen Thee. Yet, if aught such be, 
E'ea that is a form of Thy Beiug's self. (9) 


Such is 

Thy mode of being beyond conceit. (10) 
What conceivable mode is Thine ? (11) 
Bat a single boon of Thee I crave. 
Though wildered sore and thinking base 
My mid is luzed to senses’ ways, 

As I think but through Thee, (12) so may I 
Think of Thee ever as I ought. 

This only gift grant me, O Lord 

That, leaving the bamboo-wooded Kailas (18) 
And Heav’n above to darken and gloom, 
To bless this earth gracest the Hall 

In lovely ancient Tillai, (14) 

‘And dost perform Thy wondrous dance. 


N. B. 


(8) Cf.:—" Verily We created man, and We know what 
his eoul whispereth to him, for We are nearer unto him than 
the jugular vein."—Alkoran. 

(9) Gf. Heine :— Gott ist Alles was da ist, und Zweifel 
an ihra ist Zweifel an dein Leben selbst, es ist der Tod.” 

(10) Cf.:—" Though gon know all things, you know not 
God. For though you know your body which is in the world 
and the world which is in time, and tiine which is in space, 
yet your knowledge goeth no farther, for space and all that 
therein ie, is in God."—Hermes Trismegistus. 

(11), Cy: “ Wherever the mind may wander the Supreme is 
there. ’’—Uttaragita. 

(12) God is the energiser of thè universe. All action, 
thought included, is done through Him ; and Ho is, to quote 
tbe terms of Kena Upanishad, “tat which is no: thought by 
the thought, that by which the thought is thought; " that 
which one sees not with the eye, that by which the eyes see 
etc. 

(13) i.e., Mount Kailas, the abode by pre-eminence of Siva 
according to the Puranas. 


Q^ The Golden Hall Qurérezuea of Tillai or Chidamba- 
yam. 


, The Dance of Siva is symbolic of His creative energising. 


STANZA. 


(Translated from Riickert’s * Weisheit des 


Bralmauen. ") 


In one still moment, when the soul sinks 
deep 
In thoughts of Life and God, not dazed 
with wine nor sleep, 
Not wandering, but clear, not slumb’ring, 
but awake, 
Like the reflected sun in a wide, waveless 
lake ; 
When Far and Near, and Then and Now, 
and Time and Space 
Have passed away like foam upon the 
water’s face , 
When thou canst feel the earliest, purest 
flowers of Life 
Bound closely to thy breast, with fragrant 
promise rife ; 
When Earth and Heaven close around 
thee as a mist ; 
Thou think'st the flower a star, the star 
a flower sun-kiss'd ; 
In such a moment, when, with holy, rush- 
ing sound, 
Creation's stream sweeps through thy very 
being's ground ; 
When thou thyself art not, and nothing ix, 
but thou 
And God, in whom thou art, not knowing 
why nor how ; 
In such a moment, swift as glance from 
frighten'd eyes 
Comes the Love-longing, and all recollec- 
tion dies ; 
He, who a moment such as this but once 
has known, 
Knoweth *Eternity, e'en before Life is 
flown ; 
And as the diamond gleams of radiant 
* light enfolds, 
So be Eternity now and for ever holds. 
—The Academy. 
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ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS. 


AN APPEAL TO MY KDUCATED COUNTRYMEN. 


We have now arrived at astage when we shbuld 
begin to revise our position in this world as a religious 
community and take stock of what we have done gnd of 
what we have left undone. It is necessary that ench 
a course should he adopted in order that we may see 
thereby our needs nnd drawbacks and take such 
steps in the fature as would enable us to avoid our 
errors in the past. On all sides we see nations rising 
into importance and with them their religious propa- 
ganda. Itis not sucprising to note the marvellous 
growth of the Anglo-saxon race on either side of the 
Atlantic,—nay even in the Pacific seas also? Is it not 
equally sarprising to note the progress of Christianity 
conterminous with the progress of the race? Have 
we not noticed in recent times Occumenical Councils 
held in Eogland and America with a view to advance 
the cause of Christianity in the lands known and 
anknown ? 


What do all these signify to us? They should teach 
us that no longer should we fold our hande, close our 
lips, shut our hearts, chain ourselves with artificial 
restrictions of our own making but should begin the 
fight ol good faith &new with the help of any 
religious fire left burning in our hearta if thereby we 
can preserve everything good and lofty, soul elevating, 
Jife-saving in our religious system. The West not 
only preserves but also is desirous of imparting 
what it has to others. The East does not think of 
even preserving what it has. Mnch less should one 
expect it to impart its traths to others beyond its pale. 
Added to this there is always the evil tendency of 
forgetting the essentials and emphasizing the non. 
essentiale. Hence the quarrel between two sects of the 
same system, e. g. the Tengalais andthe Vadagalais. 
These unseemly squabbles only tend tolower the 
spirit of the race which has produced suchnoted worthies 
‘as Sankara and Ramanuja, Vachakar aud Sambandar. 
"These petty—fogging propensities only serve to cloud 
the realand exaggerate the importance of minor 
traths which for all practical purposes may be safely 
ignored. If only Hindu brethern are, aware of the 

resemblances between their religious schemes as they 
appear to be familiar with the sectiona? differences, 
‘they would by this time have promoted concord and 
unity in their body corporate. It is high time for 


Educated Hindusto marshall themselves and fight 
the good fight of faith by striving to teach them- 
selves and the masses around them ‘lofty- truthe im- 
bedded in the various schemes known as and included 
under the composite name‘of Hinduism. It is high 
time that the Educated Hindue should infuse fresh 
life into their seemingiy or really moribund instita- 
tions by organizing associations, by starting exposi- 
tory journals, by suggesting to their ignorant bre- 
thren reforms which would tend to energise the 
community and contribute to its increasing good. 
Let the Vedantin of the Sankara school rally round 
his brethren around the prime doctrine ‘of their 
faith which amounts to nothing less than absolute 
perfection, Let the Siva Siddhaptin strive to gather 
into his fold all his brethren faltering aud stray and 
furnish to them onq sure watchword of his school— 
Sachidananda-Sivem. Let the Vaishnavite of the Vish- 
istadvaita school appeal to their brethren gin accents 
similar to thoseof Tirumangai and Ramanuja and 
proclaim to all the doctrine of Bakthi in God Nara- 
yana worshipped notably in the persons of Rama and 

Krishna. Let all these unite and worship forgetting 

their minor differences. "Then will their faith acquire 

new power and send fresh shoots, Then will they be 

able to present a united front against the attacks of 

those who at present accuse them «of division and 

dissention. Let all our brethren in short remember 

the essentials and forget the non-essentials. 


We forget those features 6f Hinda religion which 
form the substance of the Hindu faith and emphs- 
size those differences which after all constitute ita 
shawdow. If for instance the Vedantin recognizes in 
his Avidya, the anacamala of the Saiva Siddhantin and 
if the Saiva Siddhantin recognizes in his anavamala, 
the ahankara of the Vaishnavite, would not this recog- 
nition of unity amidst seeming diversity créate real 
concord and fellowship and promote the canse of 
true faith in this land. If for instance the Vedantin 
finds in his Parabhramam, the Parabaram or Sachi- 
thanantha Sivam of the Saivite nnd if the Saivite 
recognises in his Iswara the Narayana of the Vaishnaz 
vite, would wot this identification promote peace and 
good, wall-and coniribnteto the unification and the 
revivification of the Indianraces ? 


Why ignore the essentials and emphasize the non- 
essentials? Why strainata gnat and swallow a 
camel? When ignorance and prejudice abound on 
all sides, when masses need guidance and control, 
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when our own matathipathis do not realize their aw- 
ful responsibilities, when even our own educated 
brethren are lule-warm about their religion, is it not 
high time for some to:rise and point out how Indian 
religions ought to be reformed and Indian societies 
ought to be re-grganised so that great truths preached 
by poets and prophets may sibk deep into the heart 
of every Hindu end bear abundant fruit 
in his life in this world and in the world to 
come. The time is come for each of us to 
do his own duty, for each of us to contribute his own 
quota towards the revival of real religious life in 
India. Our responsibilities are in proportion to our 
opportunities. Educated brethren should use their 
enlightenment for the edification and elevation of 
the masses. Let them teach them that religion is not 
all form or ceremony and that they should rise from 
the ceremonial to the spiritual, from the exoteric to 
the esoteric, Let our educated brethren organize 
prayer-halls and public libraries so that the Hindu 
public may: become familiar with the esoteric character 
of Hindu religious thought, so that the masses may 
become really devotional nnd cultivate independent 
spiritual life. May not our Matathipathis and Mahants 
spend their enormous wealth iu building prayer-hallsor 
Prarthana sabhas all over the country for the real 
improvement of the Hindu public. Could they not 
train our graduates and under-graduates for preaching 
for the masses?  Conld they not start papers towards 
elucidating Hindu religion? Could they not do 
these and thousand other things to create rea! 
religious life in India ? 


In the name of truth, in the name of righteousness, in 
the name of those who have fonght the good fight of 
faith in this land and whose names are enshrined in 
our books as well as in our hearts, in the name of the 
masses of India who naturally look to the rich and 
the educated for guidance and help, I appeal, on 
behalf of South India in particular and India in 
general to, the rich especially to the Matathipathis 
and Darmakarthas and also to the educated especially 
the B. A, s and M. A. s of the Madras University ; 
and my appeal is “ Do your duty in reviving real reli- 
gious life in India in ways best suited to your oppor- 
tunities and capacities.” 


V. R. P. 
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RAJA-RAJA CHOLA. 


One of the oldest aud grandest of the shrines erected in 
Southern India for the worship of the Linga or pballic 
gymools is the great temple at 'l'anjore. 1t isa finespeci- 
men of Dravidian architectuie, remarkable alike for the 
chaste simplicity of its style, and the stately plan on 
which it has been constructed. The spacious courtyard 
of the temple measures about 500 feet in length and 2)0 feet 
in breadth; and the central tower which rises like a 
pyramid of graceful proportions, surmonnted by n beauti- 
ful cupola, ia almost 200 feet high. In front of the porch 
is a gigantic image of a bull, carved out of a single block 
of stone 16 feet long by 12 feet high and 7 feet across. ! 
Altbough it was actually built about nine centuries 
ago, it appears to this day, as new and perfect as if it bad 
been completed hardly nine years ago. Neither in the 
great tower, nor in the massive gateways and turrets 
which line the quadrangle surrounding it, ia there a single 
stone broken or out of its plave. So carefully has it been 
attended to by the royal dynasties who successively ruled 
at Tanjore, that the alternate seasons of rain and sunshine 
for nine hundred years have left little or no trace of their 
destructive effects on the building, and jt bids fair to 
remain intact for many centuries to come, as a permanent 
monument of the piety and prowess of ite founder Rajaraja 
Chola, alias Ko-raja-kesari-varmman. 


A record of the name and achievements of the founder 
and of the many donations to the temple made by hits 
and by different members of bis family, is found in the 
inscriptions, which are engraved on the base of the central 
tower, and on many of the pillars and walls of the outer 
buildings. The inscriptions, most of which were engraved 
during the reign of Raja-raja-deva, are still perfectly 
legible. Very few native scholars are however able to 
read them, as the Tamil characters of that age are some- 
what different from the characters of modern Tamil ; and 
consequently, most of the Tamil pandits have noidea what- 
ever of the mine of informatiou. antiquarian and historical, 
that lies concealed in these arcbaic inscriptions. ? They 
commence a8 follows with a sanscrit verae :—(Sanscrit) 
Health and wealth! This (is) the record of the grant of Reja- 
raja-Raja-kesari varmman, which is honored by the rows 
of diadems of all princes. (Tamil) ou the twentieth day of 
the twenty sixth year ‘(of the reign) cf Ko-raja-kesari- 
varmman alias Sri Rájs-raja-Deva who to make it known 
a) Mr Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture pp. 343-5: 

(2) Those who take an interest in the history of Southern India 
but are unable to read the original inscriptions on the temples, 
may study with advantage the text and translation of the inscrip- 
tions, which have been edited with great care and ability by Dr. 


Hultzsch, thé Government Epigraphist. See Scuth Indian inscrip- 
tions. Vol, II. 


-Elso briefly described. . 


é 
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(to all? that the goddess of the great earth had, like the 
goddess of wealth, become his consort—quelled the 
rebellion at Kándalur SAalai, and by his valiant and 
victorious army, conquered Vengai-Nadu, Gangni- padi. 
Tadikwi-padi, Nulambgypadi the western Malai Nadu, 
Kollam Kalingam, fand applauded hy the eight directions, 
(^, all surrounding nations) Tl«-nendalam, and the 
reven and a balf lakhs of Trattappadi ; who deprived the 
Paudyas of their splendour ond has so distinguished 
himself that he is worthy of worship every-where, (he) 
the Udaiyar Sri-Raja-raja-deva, while sested in the eastern 
bath-room in the place of Ira-mudi-Chola having bestowed 
(the nsual) gifta, was pleased to command “Let all the 
gifta made by us, the gifts made by our elder sister, the 
gifts made by our wives, and the gifts made by other 
donors to the Loid of the sacred stone temple erected 
by ua at Tanjavur in the Tanjavur Kurram io the Pandyn- 
kulasini-vala-nado, be engraved on stone on the sacred 
central tower.” 


lt is to this laudable desire on the part of the Chola 
king to leave a permanent record of the donations to 
temples that we owe much of the info;mation we 
now possess of the chola history for at last three 
centuries from ihe time of Raja-raja ; for his successors 
on the Chols throne fullowed his example, and the grants 
made during their reign between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, were engraved un the 
stone wa'ls of most of the ancient temples in Tamilakam. 
These lithic records are dated in the regnal years of the 
kiug, and in mentioning the name end titles of the king, 
the leaning events of Éis reign or his martial exploits are 
I. appears from these inscriptions 
that the Saka era, which was current in the "T'élegu and 
Canarese countries was not then in usein the Tamil? 
land. The exact year of accession of Rajaraja Chola 
could not therefore be determined until the discovery of a 
Canarese inscription of his reign in the Mysore Province 
in which, both the Saka year and the year of the king's 
reign were given. From the Cauarese inscription it has 
been ascertained that Raja-raja'a reign commenced in the 
year 95485 A. D. (3) Calculating from this’ year, it follows 
that the King’s order, directing that a record of his gifts 
be engraved on the temple, was;issued in the year 1010-11 
A. D., shortly before which the construction of tbe temple 
appears to have been completed. 


Of the ancestors of Rajaraja very little ia known from 
the inscriptions on temples. We learn however from tae 
copper plates which contain the grant of the village of 
Animangalam to the Budhist Vihara at Negapatam, (4) 


(3) Mr. Rice's Epigraphia Caruataka Ne. 140.. Knnarese ins- 
cription at Balmari. 


(4) Archeological Survey of Southern India. Vol. IV. p. 216. 
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that he wan the son of Parantaka II, and great grandsor 
of Parantaka I or Vira Narayana, who defeuted the Pan- 
dya and Sinbalese a:mies, and built the Kanaka-Sabha 
(Golden Hall) at Chidambaram. "In describing the gene- 
nlogy of the Cholas, the Kalingattu-Parani mentions him 
after the Chola King who vanquished the Pandya and 
Sinhalese forces, and states that he captured Udakai in 
the Uthia (or Chera) kingdom. (5) The Vikrama-Oholan 
Ula similarly allades to him, after the Chola who built 
the Kanaka-Sablia and praises him for having cut off 
the heads of eighteen princes and coaquered Malai-Nadu, 
in retaliation for the insult offerrd to his envoy (6) 
He is referred to in the Kulottunga Cholan Ula and 
Raja raja Cholan Ula (7) also as the king who destroyed 
Udakai. It is evident therefore that Rajaraja commen- 
ced bia career of conquests by chaatising the princes at 
Udakai, in the Chera kingdom, who had insulted his 
envoy. 


Up to the 9th year of his reign, he is m 'entioned in the 
inecriptions simply as Rajarajakesari-varmman, and none 
of his conquests are alluded to. Duriag this period that 
is, from ¥84 to 993 A. D., he appears to have been con- 
solidating his power. as the Chola Kingdom has just then 
thrown off the yoke of the Rushtrakutas, che last king of 
which line had been defeated by the Western Chalukyw 
Tailappa. In inscriptions dated from the 10th to the 12th 
year of bia reign, the epithet, “ who quelled the rebellion 
at Kandnlur-Salai " is prefixed to his name. Subse- 
quent inscriptions beginning with the words “ Tiru 
ma kal polap peru nilach eheluiyum ” are not only in Tanjore, 
bnt also in many of the ancient temples in other places. 
They furnish a complete list of the conquests made by the 
King up to the date of each inscription, and clearly show 
the gradual expansion of the Chole dominions during his 
eventful reign. When he came to tbe throne he iube: ited 
only the Chola and Konga kingdoms. The former com- 
prised very nearly the modern Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
Districts, and the latter the Ooimbotore District. Eis 
elder aister Kuntavai having married the Pallava King 
Vandyadeva, who was most probably a weak prince, and 
entirely subservient to Rajaraja, the !atter’s authority 
extended over the territories of the Pallava king also, 
that is, the whole of the country now known as the 
Chingleput, Nort Arcot and South arcot Districts. In 
the 19th year of his reign, be put down the rebellion at 
Salai. Before the end of the 14th year, he conquered 
Vengri-Nadu (the Ne'lore, Kistna and Godavari Districts) 
Gangai-padi, Nulanba-padi Tadikai-padi (the Mysore 
Provinces) and Kudar.alai-Nadu (Coorg,) and defeated the 

(5) Kalingattop-parani. Canto viii, verse 24—— 

(6) Vikrama-Cholun-Ula. 
142. 

(7) These poems have not yet been published in print. 


Canto viii, verse 24. 
See Indian Antiquary Vol, xxii, p. 
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Cheliyas (Pandyas). Within tha next four years his 
armies over-ran Kollam (Malabar) and Kaliogam (the 
Vizagapatarh ani Gavjam Districts), and invaded Lanka 
(Ceylon) ln the 2lst' year Satyasraya II. the Western 
Chalokya King was defenied by bim, and Irattapads, or 
a portion of it at least (the Cuddapah, Kuruool, Bellary 
and Anantapur Districts) was arexed to his dominions : 
and before the 29th year, the 12,000 islands in the sea 
(the Laccadives and Maldives) were bronght under his 
sway. When he died in the 29th or 30th year of his 
reign, his empire iwcluded almost the whole of the 
country uow known as the Madras Presidency, the 
Provinces. df Coorg*and Mysore, and the Northern portion 
of Ceylon. 


ln all the inscriptions in which his conquests are 
detailec, dre praise is given to the valour and efficiency of 
his army, which appears to bave been so well equipped 
and organised that it never met with any reverse in all 
its campaigns. Separate regiments of body-guards, foot 
soldiers and archers are named in the inscriptions aa 
follow :— 


Royal Body Guards of the Keralántaka Gate. 
Royal Body Guarda of the Inner Gate. 
Keralantaka's Chosen Troops. 

Jananatha’s Chosen Troops. 

Singaláotaka's Chosen T: oops, 


Pandita Chola’s chosen Archers, ( ") 

If Rajaraja was great iu War, he was not the less so in 
peace: for he had the genius to organise Government in 
ao eminent degree, and most of the kingdoms conquered 
by him remained integral, perts of the Chola Empire 
during the reign of many of his successors. Uuder his 
strong rale, the conquered countries, as well as the Chola 
Kingdom, appear to have enjoyed perfect peace and 
security of property. Judging from the minute measure- 
ment of rent-fiee and rent-paying lands, as recorded in 
‘the inscriptions at Tanjore, there is every reason to believe 
that thefands under caltivation throughout his Empire 
were carefully surveyed and assessed during his sovereign- 
ty. A complete account of the nümber of weavers, 
goldemiths, blacksmiths and other artisans appears to 
have been also maintained: and prefessional taxes levied 
accordingly. He embellished his capital city Tanjore by 
‘the erection of various bnildings, and the grand temple 
which bears his name, His ceaseless activity and zealous 
work for the public good left suchea deep impression on 


tbe minds of his tributary princes ang chiefs, that they 
were not slow to follow his example and vied with each 
other in promoting the welfere of the empire, Hia 
wondérful tact aud ability as the -founder of an Empire 


were most visible iñ the spirit of unity which he infused 


oe ee 
(* Dr. Haltzach’s South Indian Inscriptions Vol. II. p. 98 and ff. 
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into his subjects, although they were divided by the 
languages they spoke and the religions they professed. 
The achievements of his army no doubt compelled the 
union of many races ; but unless the King had constantly 
kept?it in his view, to conciliate the conquered races, by 
grantiog them their due share in civil und military employ- 
ment, he conld not have iong succeeded in holding them 
together as the aubjects of one Empire, 


Whatever he undertook to do,’ he did thoroughly, and 
to the best of his ability. This trait of his character is 
best shown by the endowments he made to the Rajaraje- 
swara temple. No ove who reads,the long list of villages 
and lands, of images and utensils of gold and of costly 
jewels presented to the temple, which is inscribed on ita 
walls, can fail to admire the solicitude of the King to 
provide for every want of the temple on a most lavish scale. 
Superb diadems and ear-riogs made of gold and set 
with the finest diamonds and rubies; priceless necklaces of 
lustrous pearls and bright coral beads, bracclets, arm- 
rings, girdles, anklets and toé-rings, all of gold, set with 
precious stones aad various other ornaments, too numerous 
to mention in detail were supplied to adorn the idols. 
Likewise, dishes, cups, plates, bowls, pitchers, salvers, 
kettles, water-pots, fly-whisks and betel-leaf poxes, wrought 
in pure gold were furnished for the daily service. Even 
the trumpets and parasols were made of gold ; and although 
every kind of ornament and utensil, made of the most 
costly materials had been supplied, the pious king was not 
satisfied until he had showered at the feet of the god 
flowers made of gold! A complete staff of servants and 
officials was appointed for the templé, such as goldsmiths, 
carpenters, musicians, dancing girls, astrologers, accoun- 
tants and treasurers; and lands were granted for their 
maintenance. Sheep, cows and buffaloes were given to 
supply milk and ghee: grants of money were made for 
the purchase of articles required for the daily service : and 
whole villages were assigned to furnish annually the rice 
required for the sacred offerings. 


Rajaraja appears to have had several wives, the names 
of five of whom are mentioned in the inscriptions. Loke- 
mahadevi was the chief queen : and the names of the others 
are Soramahadevi, Trailokyamahadevi, Panchavanmaha- 
devi and Abimanavalli. The first four were apparently 
princesses by birth, as the title Mahadevi is attached to 
their names, Panchavammahadevi was most probably 
the daughter ofa Pandyan prince, Panchavan being a 
hesiditàry name of the Pandyar. Of his children, only two 
are alluded to if inscriptions : bis son Rajendra Chola, who 
succeeded bim on the throne, anda daughter Kuntavai 
who married Vimaladitya tbe Eastern Cbalukya king. 


Many curious facts may be noted from the .necriptions 
regarding the habits and customs, the political and social 
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condition, and the religious bliefs and ceremonies of the 
Tamil people in the early part of the elevénth century: 
but, as it will be out of place (o dwell on them et any 
length in this article, I shall! briefly state some of the 
salient facts which may interest the general reader.  * 


Educavien was at a very low ebb at this period as may 
be seen from the many incoirect expressions used in the 
inscriptions. No literary work which can be confidently 
assigned to Rajaraja’a :eign has been quoted in later 
works, or handed down to posterity. There is a blank in 
Tamil literature, from about A. D. 956 to 1050, which 
should, I think, be attributed to the conquest of the Chola 
kingdom, by the Rashtrakutas, during the time of 
the immediate predecessors of Rajaraja. Chola accoun- 
tante had not however lost their knowledge of the exact 
measurement of land or the valuation of revenue. The 
system of fractional notation in mó, kini and mundri or 
fractions 1,20 1/8) and 1,320 peculiar to Southern India, 
was in vogue; tlie nnit ot land measurement being a reli 
which is equal to about 5 Enflish acres. 


The property in land vested in the village assembly ; 
and all unclaimcd land within the limite of each village 
belonged to them, and could be appropriated by them to 
any special use? The village assembly was responsible 
to the king for the total amount of tax due from the 
village, which was paid in kind or in coin. Farmers who 
failed to pay the land tax forfeited their holdings, and 
the village assembly then sold the defaulter's farms to 
others who applied "for them. Building sites, burial 
gronnds, and all Jandg belonging to temples and convents 
were exempt from tax. 


Among the camp servants or followers, the Right Hand 
servants are specially mentioned in inscriptions : and it is 
-vident therefore that ihe distinction of Right Hand and 
Left Hand castes existed among the Tamils as early as 
the reign of Rajaraja Chola. Washermev, toddy-drawers 
Kammálar (blacksmiths, gold-8miths and carpenters) and 
Rariahs (drammers) resided in hamlets outside the towus ; 
and it was considered a pollation for others to touch any 
individual of the above mentioned castes. (°) All higher 
castes resided in towns. It appears therefore that the 
Tamils did not follow the Aryan system of caste: for, 
according to that system, Kammélar, that is blackamiths, 
carpenters and goldsmiths wonld have been treated as 
Vainyas, and not as a low caste‘ whom the Higher castes 
could aot touch without polluticn. ‘Brahmins learned, in 
tbe four Vedas received grants of land from pions kings, 
-and resided on the lands allotted to them. Whole villages 
were sometimes granted to Vedic Brahming, and were 
houceforth known as Chatur-veda-mangalam. They were 
distinguished by the donor's name as follow :— 


(9) Dr. Hultzsch's South Indien Inscriptions Vol II. p. 43 and ff. 
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Gandara-ditya Chatur-vedaemangalam, 
Tanantha do do 
Vira-Naiayana do do‘ 
Arunchikai Chatur-Veda-mangalam, 

* Parantaka do do 
Kuntavai do do 


Rajaraja Chola professed the Saivareligion : and temples 
dedicated to Shiva were far more numerous in the Tamil 
land than those of Vishnu, but the masses oppenr to have 
continced the worship of their primitive Drevidiam dei- 
ties and every village had itc temple of Pidari and Ayya- 
nar, who were doutless the prototypes of Parvati and Siva. 
There were also scattered communities Who still’ adhered 
to Buddbiam or Jainism, A ‘amous Buddhist shrine at 
Naga-paddinam (Negupatam) still attracted pilgrims 
from distant lands. Jain monasteries and convents were 
alao in existence, though the number of Jain monks and, 
nuns does not appear to hive been considerable, The 
court re'igion heing Saivism, it was, of course, in eyidenoe 
everywhere. Rajaraja appeurs to have favoared the sect 
of Saivas, who adopted the Linga as the emblem of Siva, 
His immediate predecesapra had been worshippers of the 
Linga, and one of them Kumara Kulottunga Chola ia 
praised as Fangamaraja Kulottunga. (1°) Rajaraja was 
a devout Saiva, and although he assume.I many titles, such 
as Aramoli (one whose words are precious) Rajasraya 
(the Asylam of Kings), Jayankonda-Chola (the Chola 
conquerer) and Mummudi-Chole (the Chola who wore 
three crowns, č.e, those of the Chera, Chola and Pandya), 
none was more appropriato or more truly, expressive of 
his high purpose and sincere piety tban the epithet Siva- 
pada Sekhara ( He whose crown is the feet of Siva)! 


V KANAKASABHAT. 
(adapted from the Madras Review of February 1902) 


SOME RECENT TAMIL BOOKS. 


A remarkable addition to Tamil Literature of 
recent years from the stand poiut of the Siddhanta 
Philosophy is a V$lume of Verses, called S@uus 
by Sri Kumaragurudasa Swamigel. The author isa, 
devout man of God,'a keen and vigorous thinker 
and a Tamil scholar and poet of much solid learning, 
and no mean Jeputation. This volume is worthy of 
the &uthpr» and conteina 1100 Stanzas of varying 
length, mostly in praise of Subramanya, bringing 
over with philosopnic wiedom and suggestive thought. 
In each successive stanza there is so much to ponder, 
to understand to inwardly digest that the sefious 


Oo 
(10) Oddakkoottar's kulottunge.cholak-kovai, Btanzas. 2, 263 
29, 40, 239, 328, 343, 365. 
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student is stimulated to make the best mental effort 
of which he is capable. His poem breathes a certain 
poetic elévation of spirit and graceful nobility of 
self-discipline combined with an iotense sincerity of 
song which makes the readiug of them in itself a 
course of spiritual education., 

* * * 

Another of the same author, Sri Kumaragurupara 
Swamigul’s works is his prose catechetical essay, “ ec 
iSrwemfu ureo. Inthe course of explaining the 
meaning snd philosophical significance of the different 
names of God Subrahmanya, the anthor expounds 
many valuable truths of the Siddhanta in a simple 
and lucid mancer; and on many points where the 

“higher classical works of Tamil philosophy are 
difficult to follow, this essay is an easy, but al} the, 
Same accurate and invaluable guide. (for instance 
read answers to questions 5, 58, 63 etc). 

We take the sfollowing stanzas, almost chosen at 
random, from the Swamigal’s @g@uu7 noticed above, 
and subjoin a metrical English translatión of the 
same. i 
Qurgers (t Gur(5 mpi Ceri Pty 

Yah u$ sm pssom op DS Qw wua 
ag asoyhs Bora iS pie uu 

marmar Que amie! QusGer(m 
a:o Gingu Door EHTED Qu gO ror & 

6pOF mrt Qursi Gar arwi g 
amo 865 Durcppanwusr OA wiser 
' gus GTE Fania at BCuw 5. 
The acts of worth and love by rich onesdone 

The wealthless see and gibe: '* outcomes what good 
From these? They win but further births on earth 

By doings such. No wisdom true divine they gain, 

As our$ shall be which actionless is e'er." 

They talk thus high, but wrongful acts they do. 

Is this not all unrighteous envy ill ? 

O Lord, that art True, Wise, and Blissful e’er. 
Pem ewde urA iS (957 6r pT 

(pues Csbur umbut Avg, 

Quer gy oriwa of DEO ascot we: 

Cae gyaicrenin Asconius op p 
Q ware wT eapsr Eet pb ya e», Qu 

Quia unbid p Dur Ar arwar Q eire en & 
FES ia ars; Cwr awis 


eu GTE FST56s a FBOw, 2. 


From good of former births, of thee some now 
Do think, &nd crown thy brow with wreaths of song 
Ee'r green. Who own no goodly skill of tongue 
See them and scorning say: “ What boots this all, 
Will't not suffice to cull and sing the hymns 
By classic ancients sung ?" Is not what stirs 
In them a subtle envy? Master mine, 
And Lord that art Troe, Wise, and Blissful e’er, 
e ere mrio Casares menm ev 
game ud 59 psr Cadi $ aser pr 
gaid Cusi somis Tis E 
wmi emt ent & (5,5 S fpa) (enrenucnu 
umdi son. gem Cina Card sis 
sÀ coru. Ui Gua sur b pu qs 
Ben ay’ op SG wn Ow a rwr Q n? Q amie eir 
FSU GIS eam 665 yiu. 
The truths by anciert Vedas, agamas 
Declared, the witful Jearn and constant hold. 
Who lack in love of books oft sneer at these. 
Who lack not such and say “ Have»they at all 
Drawn near and known the Truo” ; but them- 
selves are 
Content to be but thoughtless stupid fools. 


Unbating cruel envy is not this? — 
O Lord that art True, Wise, and Rlissfal e'er, 
$55 apis sessi Sr S400 
Cary. Gui gsp Yanan Prr 
Sis wipt Grit tp eru 
GoD ep acr g.ex&ssr Queosr* 
YES Tah Omna gru scr 
Y- (PLOUGH una IT aps 
Fip UE5h hA CuQuwacm 
FSU CHG £aT58,5 ah Au. s. 
Some men of worth each day a holy spot 
Or sacred stream do seek and find. At them. 
Who grown in idleness avd jealousy 
Adhere to home, fliag scoffing words aud say 
In hollow vaunt :—“ We higher stand than they 
In rare soul-freeiwg wisdom” And such pride 
Is but a grave and foolish sin. O Lord 
Of mercy vast, true, wise and Blissful e’er 


BID Cwi Ghr sa Hs 
"C em (d orir Gar Gare P Cem aside; 
ors Sgt seri ser yeru s 
Giao cráGaremi. eet Sar Cerf s 
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SINE Qsu Aa 15,5 $5 wt 5 gos 
aO rr aro enr wb g apt Gio 
er gy Gc) Sim sue Gp Dais 
FSU CIS £155, SECU 
Vigils and fasts by ritual laws ordained 
Some pious men in faith do rigid keep 
And sparing eat and mortify their flesh. 
‘The fat ones all whose love sublime is food. 
Them see, and mocking say : “ what good ensues. 
Self-cheating such that wears the body out ? 
Rank folly all," Is not this silly pride? 
O Lord that art True, Wise, and Blissful e'er. 
GS wrang grana coru gig 
amA ge 95 Sus Coton sow 
WHE] “pe E RES LE TEL 
wes pss] AÙ unrisdi s putur p 
Qus s uar suo CuA ds pig 
Qu; stasys Ewoo Opi 
sw a SO Saf urOrh wa Qs dia cr 
sáu Os £51365 a3 Gu. 
Opporing not the holy scriptures old, 
And frecing self from harm of senses five. 
Some eat clean food alone. At these some smile 
Who gorge on fish and fesh and stories tall. 
Glib talk of oneness fundamental 


And indifference sage. These silly men know 
not 


The pain and wrong and ill such talk does breed. 
O Lord that art True, wise, and Blissful e’er. 


A DANGEROUS PROFOSAL,—BEW ARF, 
SOUTH INDIA! 


[DY AN EDUCATIONAL OFFICER] 


The great German historian, Dr, Holm, says in his 
History of Greece :—‘ The only way to settle with 
the East isto vanquish her intellectually, and not 
even Greece was able to do this; Rome's whole cha- 
racter utterly unfitted her for it.” These wise words 
must be engraven in impe-ishable characters on the 
hearts of every native of India. No physical cou- 
quests—no display of force or plunder of money— 
can extinguish the nations of the East. For Asiatic 
races, the love of the spirit is all in all, ‘Their civili- 
sation is intellectual and spiritual, they “do not live 
by bread alone.” So long as they retain their civi. 
lisation, they must remain and multiply on earth, 
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Their civilisation must last so long as their own liże- 
rature end languages remain, and their can be no 
national literature without a nationallanguage. Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli points out that language is the 
most peculiar possession of & people, isthe strongest 
bond which unites its members, and the chief meaus 
by which it reveals its character." So, the civilisa- 
tion avd the very existence of a people depends om 
its preserving its own language, which is its “ pecu- 
liar possession " and “ bond of union." Onthe day 
that the vernacular languages have disappeared from 
"Indian soil, the native races must-bave died out and 
given place to some other or others in the great con- 
tinent which they bave inherited from their ances. 
tors. 


* We have made these remarks because, the Euro- 
‘pean editor of tha Madras Educational Review has 
lately come forward to edvocate the abolition of the 
Vernacular languages from the collegiate curricula of 
studigs. He has the presumption to state his reasons 
in the following terms :—“ That the educational value 
of the study of the vernaculars is on a par with the 
study of the classical languages we ruppose no one 
will contend. That their retention serves any useful 
purpose whatsoever we believe it would be difficult 
to show,” and so on. So he pleads * for the disap- 
pearance of the Vernaculais from the Group of seconde 
languages recognised by the University.” These 
pleas for the abolition of the Vernaculars are, by no 
means, unfamiliar to us in*South India. Long ago, 
General Macdonald, the late Director of Public ins- 
struction, proposed to abolish the study of the Ver- 
naculars on similar grounds. but there was sufficient 
good sense among the Indian fellows of the Univer- 
sity to enable them to ruuster strong and defeat the 
proposal. More recently, the same measure has been 
advocated before the Universities’ Commission by the 
present Director*of Public instruction, and now the 

leading educational organ of South*Jndia is singing 
to the same tune. *The proposal may come up any 

Way, and it is well that the country should be 
prepared to resist it. We feel confident that the 

Indian embera of the Senate will like their prode- 

ceafors of twenty five years back, muster strong and 

defeat the proposal whenever it is brought up, and 

that some at least*of the European Fellows will sup- 

port their c»use and the cause of the very existence 

ofthe Native races and their tivilisation in the future. 

The Editor of the Educational Feriew himself says 
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that “ with the Senate constituted as it is at present, 
any proposal to abolish the  Vernaculars would, we 
fear, be doomed to failure.” Evidently, he hopes to 
have our Senate differently constituted very soon as 
the result of the inquiries of the Universities’ Com- 


roissiov, and them to carry his proposal, as there will 
be a larger number of avgressively-inclined European 
Fellows. 

What may be the future fate of the languages and 
peoples of South India we caenot foresee, but the 
educated men to-day'are the guardians of the pre- 
sent und must fearlessly do their duty to themselves 
and their country. Even Macaulay, the founder of 
the present system of English education, wrote as 
follows :—‘‘ We must at present do our best to form 
a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions we govern ; à class*of persons, Indian hi 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, 
in morals, amd in intellect. To that class we may 
leave it to refine the Vernacular dialects of the coan- 
try; to enfich those dialects with terms of scienge bor- 
rowed from the Western nomenclature, and to render 
them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying k&owledge 
to the great mass of the population." Let our edu- 
cated men—and, especially, all Indian Fellows of the 
University remember that thc education of the masses 
and their regenefation, political, social, industrial, 

acannot be achieved without the cultivation of the 
Vernaculars and the use of them as media for the 
communication of knowledge. How can our gradu. 
ates and other educated men cultivate their own lite- 
ratures if they are to be forbidden to learn the Ver- 
nacular languages while they are at College ? The 
late Madras Governor, Sir M. E, Grant-Duff asked our 
graduates, Are you satisfed with what you are 
doigg for your own literature ?" What an amount of 
sneer there ie implied in the expression—'* your 
own literature"— sneer directed at those whe, in 
season and out of season, are promoting the use 
ofthe English Manguage for writing and speaking 
purposes! We need not now concern ourselves with 
that, as we have certain purposes to serve by 
the use of the Euglish language. Tœ these pur- 
poses, Prefessor Bluntschli, the German Philgsopher, 
refers when he writes as follows:—*‘ where the lite of 
the state 38 concerned, the interest of the nation, as. & 
whole, may require unity of language" We must 
use th English language only for all collective and 


national purposes, Where men speaking different ver- 
nacylare require a common platform. But all ‘popu- 


lar culture must be carried on by the use of the Ver- 
naculars, and therefore they must be studied and 
cultivated more and more by educated men in India. 
It is in this light that we must appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the advice given to educated ten by tha 
late Sir T. Muthucawmy Aiyer, “ See that you gain 
a step in advance every year in the development and 
enrichment of the vernacular literature.” To abolish 
the study of the Vernaculars in the College and school 
is certainly not the way to advance their developement 
and enrichment year by year. 


We wish to deal briefly with two points meutioned 
by the Editor of the Educational Review before I close 
this discussion. Hirst, he says that the Vernaculars 
are inferior to what he calls the classical languages in 
educational value. We deny this altogether. We 
know that»we cannot convince the Editor of this'jour- 
nal and men of his stamp by arguments of our own, 
for he thinks that the enthusiasm of educated men 
for the Vernacular languages springs “ partly from 
misguided Patriotism" We will simply quote the 
unimpeachable authority of the late Bishop Caldwell 
of Tinnevelley, who speaks of “the wonderful perfec- 
tion teveral of those languages (i e, the South Indian 
vernaculars) have reached as organs of thought." Let 
us hope this will render aggressively-minded men 
like the Editor of the Educational Review less self- 
assertive. Similar testimonies may be quoted jin any 
uumbir that may be required. 


Secondly. the Editor «f the Educational I'eview 
holds that ** the practical futility ot seeking to streng- 
then the command of modern colloquinl Tamil or 
Canarese by the study of ancient Tamil or Canarese 
poetry must be apparent to the most enthusiastic 
Dravidian.” Do Englishmen realise a similar “ futility” 
in regard to their own language and literature? Why 
do Englishmen read the poetry of Chaucer, Spencer, 
Drummond Hawthornden and Gower and Ben Jonson, 
and Burns, and similary agreeable company ? But in 
truth the poetry of Kumbar, Villipotturar, Pugalendi 
and other Tamil poets is much nearer modern collo- 
quial Tamil than modern eolloquial English is to 
these venerated poets of the English race 


The truth is that the “Imperial” Englishmen of to- 
day is mad after the ascendency of bis language as he 
is mad after the assendency of his race. It is this 
madyess and fever—born within the last 15 oy 20 
years—that brines all sorts of topics, including the 


-abolition of the South Indian Veroaculars, within the 


limitless purview of the aggressive advocate of “the 
white man’s Burden.” But let indians know that they 
too have their “burdens” and responsibilities rnd 
discharge thom to the best of their lights and energies. 
Tre Hinpv, 10th April 1902. 
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ON BRAHMA SUTRAS. 
LECTURE NO. II: 
BRAHMAN. 

After the qualification necessary for one to 
make enquiry into Brahman is defined by the 
first Sutra “ 297°) eren aps) grant”! the ques 
tion which must naturally suggest itself is what 
is Brahman? Ordinarily no enquiry is possible 
and even fruitful if the object of the enquiry is 
left undefined. The desired result of every en- 
quiry is the realisation of its aim and such 
realisation is the perception of identity between 
the conception of an object as described and its 
presevtation as cognised. “he object of the 
enquiry being Brahman, it should be descril ed 
before an attempt can be made to cognise it. 
În this respect, the Scripture places us in a 
peculiar dilemma by affirming that Brahman is 
undefinable, indescribable and incapable of ut- 
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terance and thought. It is said in Katopani- 
shad. ere aad song sour 5 


UAD m -5T uaz! 5.5" which means. 


« This Atman cannot be learnt from words 
nor by means of intellect nor by immense 
study.” The Brahadaranya Upanishad declares 
uL n anre Gv s sel zr Sure” which means 
"by what means can one known the Knower 
and “ws panud s em £ ss gain fum 
ae meaning “ Him who knows everything by 
what means is one to know. It is stated ʻi 
Taitri opanishad “ LO erais;'am £? ej sss 
FIZ HOLE sun OW sur < The 
words with mind return without reachme it.” 
Nevertheless, cognition of Brahman is said to 
be possible and there is a marvellous concur- 
rence among all the Vedic texts which predi- 
cate the possibility of Brahmagnana or realisa- 
tion of Brahman. For instance ds mara 


which means 


M 
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shad says ‘af 2) s uyezd fy) 0G) sawa 
wovon | TIBOR aan) &8 tof sey 5 
Qeg err e/Orv " which means “when Brahman 
is seen, the tie of heart ix broken, all doubts are 
cut off and all Karmas (fruits) vanish." Tai- 
triva Upanishad says “ eoram ais. en; GG) oa) 
wea 4" which means “He knows Brahman 
and he becomes Brahman itself. * quj Sel er 
Gur amo, Hh 50R.0921, A Jem es aum) om 
Que fa Svp" which means ** one that knows 
Brahman attains the highest. One that knows 
the beatitude of Brahman has no fear from any 
source.” ‘Thus the Vedas apparently blow hot 
and cold ; for they ordain that for the purpose 
of Salvation Brahman should be known; but 
when yo" ask what is Brahman, they answer 

we cannot tell you what it is." This seeming 
incongfuity is perfectly reeonciliable, 2or the 
former declaration is one of truism relating to 
a Mukta or emancipated Soul. But, the im- 
possibility of cognition is imputed to one who 
is in the state of Samsara or bondage. The 
reaton is this. Science can teach only so far 
as the ideas which can be imported into human 
mind by one of the four methods of Upalapdhi 
or cognition, i.e. (1) Pratyaksha or sensory per- 
ception (2) Anumana or perception by inference 
(3) Upamana or perception by analogy and (4) 
Sabda or perception through words. 

None of these perceptions is possible in 
case of Brahman Now as regards sensory 
perception, the senses being constituted by 
ingredients limited by time, space and causality 
cannot approach Brahman which is a substance 
lying beyond the region of such limitations. 
The Kenopanishad emphatically declares 
“Oor san) Gvon-5,o, 8 sGemr8O sme, em 
G)mirema/maioen LOTTO A remp. Doo 
wob aAa rag Cat; aroyrOgrara ESL 
SLAG § s, 2153511) 8), bat o9) 4, sr? 
Q. 57" which means “it is ear-of the ear, mind 
of the mind, speech of the speech, breath of 
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the breath, and eye of the eye. Being freed 
from these senses or limiting adjuncts, the 
brave or wise on departing from this world be- 
come immortal. The eye dves not go thither 
nor speech nor mind." 


Generally, perception by inference requires 
three ingredients i.e. experience, rule and indi- 
cation. (s 5-~~wag, weg, Sov8) and it is the 
result of these three. For instance: Smoke is 
observed on a mountain and it is inferred that 
there is fire there. By what process ? 1-6) 
OSre jag 8 -sarno É (velle as § 2an sanrOgar " 
m r 5-.9»a$—'The experience is that in kit- 
chen and other places, whenever smoke is ob- 
served, fire is found to exist. By such expe- 


‘rience “uw 546) 28 5 Hush é ut = Rule 
‘is that wherever smoke is observed, fire must 


be present. In the case of the mountain evas 
Q sra PINY mAP = Indication is that 
smoke is observed on the mountain. On the 
presence of these elements the 9wr9)e or con- 
clusion is asa/-36) sia) 4 2r v) That there is fire 
on the mcuntain. Such conclusion is impossible 
in case of Brahman as there is no experience, 
rule or indication in connection with it and 
therefore it is incapable ‘of perception by 
inference. 

As fcr analogy, it pre-supposes two things 
of which one is similar to the other as regards 
one or more of their attributes. Is there any 
other thing besides Brahman and asimilar to 
Brahman in point of any of ite characteristics ? 
To this question, the Scripture makes an em- 
phatic denial. The Brahadaranya Upanishad 
declares *-£ goanv Lr 5 T, L1 grma anwa 
Br gama nw) sis KAIST) n, Ga _5 x08 gr 
sure waras 6910) 5.4\77” which means 
“nis everything and all is Brahman, when 
the self only is all this, how should he see ano- 
ther and how should he kuow another......that 
self is to be described as “ no, no” and thus by 
eliminating everything as «£78 or nonself, 
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the Scripture precludes the possibility of con- 
ceiving anything similar to Brahman. The 
Swetaswatara Upanishad maintains «5.5.8257 
20, 815 pero a =None is seen similar tu it- 
or better. 


Pere»ption through words is equall} im- 
possible, for words can relate to things concrete 
anil finite. The Kenopanishad says “ 5.5 5zwr 
oy 4" —' Sech does not got thither, as also 
th: Taitriya Upanishad which declares UO) sac 
Qa:Susdows sa raj’ = —' Words return 
without reaching it^ It is a'so stated in Keno- 
panishad “war ar. 590 f sol Ow sau: 
c» »9 5» »=That which is not proclaimed by 
speech, that by whieh speech is proclaimed." 


Thus Brahman boing dozlared to b» a sub- 
stance which sense caunot grasp, words cannot 
reveal and mind cannot comprehend, a verbal 
definition uf such a substance 1s obniously im- 
possible. Then what is that into which enquiry 
is ordaiael? Primarily should we not know what 
is the object in respect of which enquiry is to be 
made? Some definition, however imperfect it 
may b2, however inadequate the service it may 
render is needed as a working hypothesis to 
help the disciple in his pursuit of enquiry. 
Definition is of two kinds; they are, -sewe 
aps or derivative definition and ovv)ase 
apes or direct definition. The derivative 
definition is one by which au idea is given of 
a particular thing with reference to its con- 
nection with or dependency on another thing, 
whil? such connection on dependency is not 
inherent in th» former. For instanca, king is 
described asa man who wears a crown and 
‘minister as à man wh» $928 0n a whit: horse. 
King does not always wear a crown 
por minister alwaya goes on a horse-back. 
Wearing crown or going on the hack of a 
white horse is not an inherent o: inseparable 
attribut» of them respectively. That king is 
on?-^yed or the min'st?r is a lam> min ‘is the 
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instance of what is kuown as gwr45)e 6 sas 
or direct definition, for, being once- -eyed and lame- 
ness are respectively the i high and insepar- 
able attributes of the king and the minister. 

The definitions contained .in the Upanishads 
are of the one or the other of the two kinds 
or à mixture of their characteristics. But 
every one of the definitions seems vague in it- 
self and is in no way calculated t> produce a 
clear conception of the subject sought to be 
defined. Probably they are neant for those 
advanced intellects partialy trained in the 
method of introspection, but so far as the 
average students of the metaphysics are con- 
cerned, these definitions are merely descriptive 
and fal] short of the aim of denoting the ob- 
ject of the enquiry, becaus>, the ordinary 
humin minds subject to the material , environ- 
ments and only trained in the method of cog- 
nising the outside material objects are incapa- 
ble of recciving any definite impression from 
them. When a man born blind wants to have 
a definition of milk it is next to useless to in- 
struct him by saying that milk is as white as a 
swan of which the blind man has no concep- 
tion whatsoever. Such descriptive versions in 
the shape of definitions are not uncommon and 
we can see many in some of our poetic works 
on medical diagnosis. For instance, some,of 
them teach comical] y enough that when a par- 
ticular malady is rife, the pulses indicative of 
the bile and mind, move as majestically as the 
royal elephant of Indra and that when another 
malady affects the body, the velocity of the 

pulses is as quick as the celestial swan of 

Brahma or of Vasuki, a mythological serpent 

as though the student is familiar with the ele- 

phant of Indra, swan of “Brahma or Vasuki. 

T beso versions are merely descriptive and can- 

not convey in the least an idea of the subject 

described. No.v we shall examine the defini- 

tions given by some of the Upanishads and see 

whether they are sufficiert to create a settled 

conception of Brahman. 
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(1) Taitriyopanishad, av®og soa 5o50 
$:522- Brahman is truth, intelligeneg and is 
endless. 

(2) Aiteraya Upanishad. o. -t05 #61, 
go Sg 59% S afio so, agros 

SF nera e. 19 mea; eg T $8 Bogu, afm 
Everything is led by knowledge, maintained by 
knowledge, universe has knowledge for its 
leader, knowledge is the support, kuowledge is 
Brahman. 

(S) Brahadaranya Upenishad. awr sa 
QeQuor 5.60 p 520 an) cout S 5.Sam se 
eut€aS=No, no is the direction, if you say 
that there is nothing higber tban this it is not. 
There is something above , l 

(4) Chandokya Upanishad: wasco 
£o £j an 5g er. P voro s Ire ss gin Ges 
Q1 8,4091, e cen. Gs $= T hiseverything is 
Brahman. Find rest by seeiug that ever) thing 
springs from and merges into it. Breath is 
Brahman. Water is Brahman. Ether 1s Brah- 
man. 

(5) Kousheethakia Upanishad. 5G)2a 
wno s? m-csom fanaus — san sonamn ema So oa 
sor $=Everything shines following him who 
shines Everything shines with his lustre 

(6) Mundako Upanishad. weo!.2nwe 
mban Kemer) ab scGi erani ern 
vc That which is brilliant, that which is subt- 
ler than atom, that on which universe and its 
occupants are made to stand. 

(7) Esavasya Upanishad. rcevoranren) 8) 
gzoavas-so=All] this is to be hidden in or covered 
by Lord. 


(8) Swetaswatara Upanishad. es Sano 
Qure B aO an s--ge coy &m @ rae ar Qe@nates 


ag 8=He is the beginning. He is the cause of 
combination. He is above three tenses, devoid 
of parts he is seen. 

(9) Katha Upanishad. &oz-ceg 27S gA y 
mag roson gr AN BIG Lu yy "Ouan wed 

e—Turusha 1s of the size of the thumb, in- 
nermost self, alwa\a abides in tne hearts of all. 

(19) Kina Upanishad. w £ savr53_5- 
GQ.sam.5r2n2-4À (-576-souisi sien 09. savod 
am sumpe oaf up oF RG v9) O. 8; esr uc] s 
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ess a.& Gui 5 Qurt ROLE 37-59, URG u Coser 
55e iy resf 4, Li. £a. 55emge ya LG s, suoi 
en422 suce P), Ogcwfegeo 2 astanG) s=That 
which does not think by the mind and that 
by which, they say, mind is thought, that 
which does not see bv the eye ard by which onc 
sees the eyes, that which does not hear. hy the 
ear and by which ear is heard, that which does 
not breathe by breath aud bv which breath is 
drawn, that alone is Brahman not that which 
the people here adore. 

(11) Prasna Upanishad. rtra artus mr 
Oever & eins y aA 592 &:Qai» CAIT AG - 
Cave wus 8nGlat 27 s garf eurs hat person 
who is to be known, in whom these parto rest 
like spokes in the name of a wheel, you know 
Him lest death should hurt you. 

Similar are the definitions given in other 
Upanishads alse. These are mere assertions 
which though correct in abstract as direct, deri- 
vative or mixed definitions, are neither compre- 
hensible nor suggestive cf the method of fur- 
ther investigation. When a king which is un- 
known to you is sought to be defined, the defi- 
nition 1s fruitful only when the thing is de- 
fined in its connection with another thing 
which in its connection is familiar to you To 
your question who is Devadatta ? a useful ans- 
wer will be “ He is the son, brother, friend &c 
of such and such a person who is known to vou 
or who is the holder of such and such a position 
of which you have an idea or has come from 
such and such a place of which you have a 
personal or historical knowledge." Is the ques- 
tion adequately replied by any of the following 
answers ? “He is a very excellent man, most 
cordial and generous. He is a man who is un- 
known to you and about whem I cannot eive 
you a sufficient description. -He is different 
from others or there is no difference between 
you and. him." To trace from the known to 
the unknown is the practical and common 
method of defining an object and Badaravana 
really wanted to adopt this method in defining 
the Brahman. Fur- ther, this method is sup- 
plied by the Taitriyopanishad, it having been 
presented in Bhriguvalli or third chapter which 
contains a very instructive and interesting epi- 
sode as stated below. 

P. S. SUBRAMANIAN. 


(To be coutinued) 
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NN yee See 


Some Disputed Points. 


My Dear Sir, 1 
t 


Pandit D. Savariroyan's article in your issue for 
September and October 1901, would have deserved a 
large answer, but, at present, one wants time in Order 
to. discuss fnlly points so important. I am obliged 
therefore to send youa few wordas only iu reply to 
the learned Pandit’s valuable arguments. 


He asserts (1) that Tamil is by no means a '"l'ura- 
nian language ; (2) that although Tamil and Aryan 
languages belong to entirely different linguistic 
groups, they- possess an intimate connection ; (3) that 
writing was known in South India long before the 


3rd Century A. D and consequently Tamil Literature e 


must be older than I think. 


I. As regards the fir point, I am most gratified 
to say that I entirely agree with the Pandit; more- 
over, I must add that I never admitted the existence 
of a Turatian family ; this is an absurd and in- 
admissible hypothesis which neither facts nor reason- 
ing can support. Each group in the so-called 
family is quite independent from all others and exists 
by itself, unconnected with one another; such is the 
case wits the Basque, the Ugro-finnic, the Dravidian, 
the Kolarian, the Japanese, the Maleo-Polynesian, 
&c, Dr. Caldwell’s cpinion that the Dravidian may be 
related to a pretended Scythian group is equally un- 
founded, and we can but assert as very stupid asser- 
tion, which was presented by some amateurs, that 
Tamil and Anstralian are of the same origin. Nothing 
is more deceitfal than etymologies, and grammatical 
resemblances ought to be accurately discussed. 


II. Iam sorry to say that Pandit Savariroyan's 
proposition ‘‘ Sanskrit is found as a result from the 
union of the Aryan and the Tamilian " cannot be 
admitted ; nor can we assent to the late Seshagiri 
Sastri’s assertion that “the Dravidian in their con- 
nection to the Vedic Sanskrit have a greater philolo- 
gic importance than Latin, Persian and many other 
languages.” All this is mostly, unscientific and ia 
founded on false method and insufficient observatiógs. 
Sanskrit and Dravidian belong to quite different 
morphological types, their grammatical systema are 
thoroughly distinct and no connection probably exists 
between them apart from the loan of some words and 
expressions. Classical Sanskrit is but the literary 


and conventional form of the popular diulects of whick 
Hindi, Bengali &c., are the living representatives ; 
Sanskrit certainly was formed before Tamil waa redu- 
ced to writing and even before Arya speaking people 
had any contact with the Dravidian. The phonetics, 
the grammatical systems, the genera! featares, the 
derivation of words, and what is called the particular 
Genius of the language, are quite special, and in such 
cases & mixed tongne cannot have been produced. 
Latin, Greek, Persian, Celtic, German, Sanskrit, on 
the contrary, undoubtedly have a cama origin and 
belong to the same primitive race. 


IJI. I cannot admit too that Tamil literature is as 
old as Pandit D. Snvariroyan asserts and that Tami] 
had an original nnd an independent writing. It is 
trae the word aqp äp means “a letter,” botit means 
ako “a design, a mark, a picture” ; it is derived from 
aqp which means not only “to write% but “to 
paint, to draw” and is itself derivéd from € ' to 
rise, to arise," 
** clond," ey? “beanty, colour,” agp “pillar” eg 
“ seven " d&c., all when trace to a root e; with the 
meaning ''to stand, to erect, to pass, to show." 
Nothing proves the Dravidian ever had a proper wri- 
ting ; the older known Tamil alphabet, the ec" 2c» 
ss, being uudoubtedly derived frem the Sanskrit, 
the forms of « & e, the vocalisation system, the oon- 
fusion of « & e, » & $, are manifest and unquestion- 
able proofs. Not a vestige of a previous alphabet has 
been discovered, and onee cannot deny that the 
oldest known Tamil documents are of the 6th century 
A. D. forming part of public inscriptions or private 
and royal grants. In these, the literary portion is 
always Sanskrit, Tamtl being used only in the off- 
cial and Governmental section. 


In all countries, literature as begun in the same 
way: first there was nothing but the speech of ordi- 
nary and commor* intercourse, then were produced 
songs, tales, riddles, nnd other popwar lore; later 
came religious and, if I can say so, social rules and 
formule, after which arise large epic or religious 
poems which pften remained long unwritten. Gram- 
matical treatises are to be composed only when wri- 
ting fain use, ao tlt I cannot admit Oseosr9ud 
(Tolkappiam) is the oldest extant Tamil work, unless 
the preceding ones Sire all lost which is moat impro- 
bable. I suppose Tiruvalluvar Kural (fed»eses 
(0s) is perhaps the most anciént preserved composi- 
tion. 


and from a common root with eje, 


Li 
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> Tamil language nna Tamil people certaialy existed 
long before the christian era ; commercigl visitors 
have come to them from Persis, Arabia, and even 
Europe, siuce at least a Tamil word Garas in the 
form Thiüki is found iu the Bible and many geogra- 
phic names aré quoted by old,Greek aud Latiu wri- 
ters (Pandian u'«, sorai Ger, arkatan 460 
Komari $4 &c); many Roman Coins were found 
throughout South India, But nothing is told res- 
pecting literature qnd the fumous Chinese Buddhist 
Hiaen-l'sang who came to Kenchipura in the 7th cen- 
tary A. D' explicitly says tbe Dravidians have no lile- 
rsry tastes and eppear only to be devoted to trade or 
country labour. 


We may suppose that, when Arsans came in the 
Dravida, they brought with .them their religion and 
customs, which easily superseded the aboriginal afd 
simplest opes; of these, however, many things re- 
main. "l'ami! w&s of course neglected by them who 
went on asing Sanskrit as the political and religious 
language. No change was made by Buddhism, but 
when the Jains arrived, they intended to support 
themselves against both Brahmanists and Buddhists 
and thonght it mpre successful to use a different 
language. Their opponents followed them on this 
ground ; so, we may assert the remotest period of 
Tamil literature was Jainist and Brahmanist ; after- 
wards Jainism was predominent; then was a revival 
of Buddhism ; aud finally Sivaism took and preserved 
the first plaee. 


Pray excuse my too short and insufficient answer, 
and believe me, Dear sir, Sincerely yours, 


February 17th, se Prof.JULIEN VINSON, 
Paris, 58, Rue de l'Universite, Paris. 


sme Disputed Points—Replied. 


2 

By the vourtesy of the editer I was allowed to 
go through the second letter of Professor J, Vinsen 
"written in reply to my answer to his “Some Disputed 
Points” published in the double issne of this paper, 
for September and October 1901e Before bégimning 
to clear some of his further doubts,I think it necesa- 
ary toexpress my heartfelt thanks to the Professor 
for tye keen interest he takes in the sadly neglected 
field of the literatare and writing of the most import- 
ant and the oldest but still living language of India. 
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The objections raised by the Professor, though they 
seem to go against the l'amilian civilization of anti- 
quity, do yet serve to establish and strengthen the 
trutji more firmly that this most ancient language of 
India had attained great cultivation and possessed a 
wide range of literature even in times of the hoary 
past.’ 


i. Iam glad to see that the Professor’s opinion 
aboot the place that should be given to Tamil among 
the different families of languages, concurs with mine; 
and his learned remark that ‘J‘amil should not be 
included among the Turanian group, in spite of the 
theories held by the late Dr, Caldwell and other 
scholars of the same school, deserves the careful at- 
tention ef every modern inquirer. Many seholars 

emerely echo the sentiments which they obtain at 

second-hand without the least scratiny into their 
intrinsic worth; and our,Professor deserves to be 
congratulated on his independent and scientific ob- 
servations. j 


ii Coming now to the next point, tHe Professor 
declares that “Sanskrit was certainly formed......even 
before Aryan speaking people had auy contact with 
the Dravidian", Here is a point which seems to me 
to be in positive contradiction to facts. Before going 
further, I should like to know whether by Sanskrit 
language he means the Vedic language or the post- 
Sanskrit. Whatever he may mean, the Professor's 
proposition cunnot stand. It is an admitted fact 
that the Vedic language, or the Aryan-primitive, 
was in a dialectical and uncultured stage when it was 
first met on the banks of the Indus and that the post- 
Sanskrit or the Aryan-derivative was developed in 
India, along time after its introduction. Does not 
the Professor admit the fact that the Aryans, on their 
arrival at the N. W. frontier, found the Dravidians 
or Tamilians in flourishing communities? Has it 
not been, not very long ago, pointed out by philo- 
logists that the cerebral sounds, which now abound 
throughout the Sanskrit Vocabulary, did not originally 
belong to the Aryan family of langueges and was 
borrowed from the Dravidian tongues? These 
facts, if admitted, lead one to naturally conclud» that 
the after development of the uncultwed Vedic-tongue 
which resulted in Sanskrit was owing to the influ- 
ence of thé highly civilized Dravidian, when tho 
former came into contacu v-'th the latter, If such be 
the case, I should like to know how the Professor 
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would explnin that Sanskrit was formed before the 
Aryans had any cont«ct with tbe Tamilians,-a theory 
which is contrary to history. 


It is quite true ns the Professor says that Hindi, 
Bangali etc. are the living represeptatives of Sans- 
krit. But I sball just request the Professor to re- 
mark the striking difference between Hindi, Bangali 
etc., the representatives of Sanskrit, and French, 
Spanish etc, the representatives of Latin. ‘Ihe diff- 
erence is markedly shown by Dr. Oppert. * “ This 
difference,” says he, *fig easily observable when we 
compare on the one hand the constraction of Sans- 
krit with that of such  Aryanised languages, as 
Bangali ani Marathi, which possess a considerable 
substcatum of a non-Aryan element, and on the other 
hand, the construction of Latin with that of the 
Neo-Latin languages, French and Spanish, which may 
he considered as entirely Aryan”. { observe that 
the basis of formation of the Sanskrit touzue is the 
tame as that of its representatives, “The Phonetics, 
the Gramynatical system, the general features, the 
derivation of words, and what is called the particular 
genius" are not, I dare say, quite special to Sanskrit ; 
in these respecta, it agrees more with the Tamilian 
than with Latin, Greek etc., 


É do not dwell at length on these points here as it 
will receive due discussion in my further articles on 
the “Admixtnre ‘of Aryan with Tamilian.” So with 
these few remarks I Jeave this ground for the present 
and proposé to take ap the 3rd point. 


iii. The Professor does not seem inclined to 
believe that (a)the Tamil langna ze had an original and 
independent writiug and (5b) thut the Tamil Literature 
is older than the 6th centary A. 1). The J’rofessor rests 
his arguments mainly on the absence of Tamil ins- 
criptions prior to the 6th century A. D. Indian ar- 
cheelogy is yet in its infancy, and no great help can 
be derived from it towards the existence of writing in 
ancient times. Moreover it must be borne in mind 
that the work of the S. Jadian archwologist mainly 
consists in examining the dascriptions of the temples ; 
and when we know that most:of the temples in towna 
aud villages were built only from the 6th century 
A. D. after the down fall of Buddhism and the revival 
-of Saivaism in the land, the inscriptions from these 
‘sources cannot in anyway be expected to date prior 


* The Original Inhabitants of India page 10. 


to that period. Besides, it was about this time that 

the tendency to inscribe in temples began, when they. 
were rare,and scattered and mostly erected on the 
tops of hills and mountains. However, old inscrip- 

tious and letter cuttings in Bpitaphs, rocks and stones 

are, no doubt, awaiting tae explorers ; aud until they 

are examined, South Indian archwology cannot decide 
with any degree of certainty tho existence or non- 
existence of the art of writing before (he 6th century 

A. D. 


(a) There are, however, othe» numerous evidences 
infernal and external to prove the existence of the 
art of writing iu the "Tamil land before the Christian 
era. I have clearly pointed out in my first reply 
some of the internal evidences which are supplied by 
the literature of the land, and I shall now proceed to to 
cite n few external aeidarions derived from sources 
quite alien in proof of my statement, The histories 
of ceylon refer to the existence of writing in the 
Tamil country even as early as the sth century. B. C. 
In Lalita Vistra, a Buddhist work, which is believed 
to have been first translated iuto Chinese about 65 
A. D., réference is made to the Tumilian alphabet. 
The Tamilian alphabet is tberein mentioned as one of 
the 64 alphabets which Buddha,knew. In BSiogalese 
histories the Tami! prince of Chola who conquered 
Ceylon in the 3rd century B. C. is said to have written 
letters to his brother iu India and also to Dutta Ga~ 
mini, his enemy. From the descriptions given in the 
Mahavansa of this king, it can easily be gathered 
that he was not an unleltered man. Again Maha- 
vansa records that the Pandian princess who invaded 
Lanka about 88 B. C, landed st Mantota aud des- 
patched a letter to Val agan Baha, the king of Ceylon, 
calling upon him to surrender. 


These external evidentes from alien literature 
together with internal evidences from the Tamilian 
literature, as I, have shown in my previous letter, 
piace beyond the pale of doubt that writing was 
known io South Igdia even as early as the 5th cen- 
"tury B.C. How then does the Professor assert that 
writing was introdueed into India in the 3rd century 
B. C. ? Western scholars are driven to these wrong’ 
cdaciusions from-the statement of Mag«sthenes, the 
Greek ambassador, who resided in the Court of 
Chandragupta about the end of the 4th century B.C, 
and who speaks of the Indians as being ignorant of 
the art of writing. [t must be kept in mind that 
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Magasthenes | lived only in the North of India and 
consequently his description does not apply to the 
people of the South. To say that there was no writ- 
ing in 8. India from Magasthenes’ report is as much & 
groundless conclusion as that to which Western scho- 

lars arrived that there were no temples in India before 
the Buddhist era from the fgct that no mention is 
made of temples in the Rig- Veda. 


The Professor’s assumption that the older Tamil 
character, viz, the w Qcgp#g is derived from 
Sanskrit is greatly amusing, ''The Dravidians,” 
rays Sir W W Hunter, “were great builders abd 
the earliest forms of Indian architecture are ascribed 
to them."* Itisa known fact that the indigenous 
Granta characters of South India are the oldest in 
which Sanskrit was written. We have seen from the 
facts above-mentioned that writing was in existence 
in the South from the 5th century B. C.; and the 
Statement gf Magasthenes is a clear evidence to the 
fact that writing Aid not exist in Northern India in 
his time. „From these inferences we are led to conclude 
that the art of writing as well as architecture proceed- 
ed from the South to the North. It may sirtilarly be 
shown that every element in the progress of civiliza- 
tion went from the South to the North in olden days. 
The fine arts, political institutions, religious creeds 
and philosophic «ystems point their origin to the 
South. 


If South India had a writing of its own from anti- 
quity and if Sanskrit was first written in characters 
which were also indigenous to the South, one can 
easily judge whether at-Gr.apsg, the older Tami- 
liap character, was derived from Sanskrit or Sanskrit 
from the e Qc (pss 


In the well known inscriptions of Asoka there are 
two distinct kinds of chargcters,the one called Ariano- 
Pali which was foreign to, and not prevalent in, India 
except in the North-western corner,,und the other, 
called Indo-Pali which i is indigenous to India. All 
the characters. at present existing in India except 
a Oig, aretraced by Dr. Burnell to the latter 
alphabet. So eO qapas, which was preserved in 
the Southern extremity by the T'emilians and which 
ig tbe parent of the present Tamil uphabet, is qufte 
independent of, and not derived fram, any other 
source as the Professor thinks. Andthis character of 
“ obscure origin ” is held by Dr. Taylor to be *  nppa- 


* The e Indian Empire p. 407. 
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rently the survival of a very ancient cursive alphabet 
of unknown crigin.” And he continues thus:—‘ It 
may have been derived froin the primitive alphahet of 
India at a time prior to the redaction exhibited in the 
inszriptions of Asoka or possibly it may have been an 
independent branch of the Semetic alphabet introduc- 
ed into South India by the early Pheeuician traders." 


The Alphabet of South Asoka inscriptions was cut 
about 250. B.C. which is generally acknowledged as 
the parent and prototype of all the Indian Alphabets 
except Vatteruttu, By the beginning of the Christian 
era were formed the Cave and Gupta alphabets. In 

350 A.D. the Cave produced the Chera, Chalukya, and 
Vengi scripts, while at about 1000 A.D. the Gupta 
gave rise to the Nagari characters. 'lhe Malyalam 
Alphabet 3 18 derived from the Chera; and Telugu and 
"Canareso from the Chalakya. These dialects of old 
Tamil were not cultivated far a long time after their 
break from the mother tongue and, when they began 
to be cultivated they formed their characters from the 
then prevalent alphabet of the South Asoka inscrip- 
tions. On the other hand, Tamil whigh had an 
unbroken progress preserved its old alphabet eO. 
0p from which its present-day characters are deriv- 
ed. Soa Ongs stands alone in the family of 
Indian alphabets. Though it is thought by Dr. Taylor 
as of an obscure origin, yet on closer scrutiny, marks 
of rezemblance cannot fail to be noticed between this 
indigenous Vatteruttu and characters of South Asoka 
inscriptions which latter appear different from the 
former. owing to its right rigid Characters and the 
rounded irregular form of the former. Compare a, v, 
k, r, n, p, land t; both these characters must have 
had a common parent and their difference in form 
must be explained by their continual transformation 
owing to the manner of writing with iron style on 
palmyra leaves in the South which gave a rounded 
form to Ape and with the reed and birch-bark in the 
north Men gave an angular shape to the other. 


Whether, as Doctor Taylor says, the Vatteruttu 
was introduced by the Phetuicians or is indigenous 
to India, its date can not be Pater than the 10th century 
B,C. as we know that the Phenicians had even before 
that time communication with South Indie. It isa 
matter of fact that every inch of civilization the Semitic- 
race had, wasgiot itsown but was borrowed from 
others; and it is probable, the Phoenicians might have 
borrowed the art of writing from the Tamil land aud 
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given it over to the Western World. It can therefore 
be inferred that the art of writing was known in S. 
India from very remote times. 


The reasons the Professor gives to suppose that 

Vatteruttu is derived frbm Sanskrit are the identity 
of the forms « & e, the vocalisution system, ang the 
confusion of € & e, 9, & g. As regards the identity 
of letters, it is not strange and cannot count for any- 
thing as we bave shown above that the Vatternttu 
and the characters of the South Asoka inscriptions 
arb to be traced to a Common parent now no more 
extant. As to the vocalisation, if Sanskrit has not 
borrowed the scienfific system of arrangement of 
Tamilian tongues, does it not strike the Professor 
that its vocalisition should be in as unscientific a 
manner as that of the Aryan tougues—as alpha, beta, 
gamma, delta ete. In olden Tamilian characters like 
the modern, there were characters to denote the 
sounds & & » both long aud short, but the distinction 
between them was a dot placed above the short one 
to distinguish it from the long. But the scribes, as 
is evident from the examination of old Mss. were not 
very particular as to fixing the dot as this was also 
neglected in the consonants. So confusions were 
common between & & s etc., as well as between e & 
g,and 9 & pọ. The Indo-Aryan tongue is not desti- 
tute of these sounds. The Vedic Sanskrit bad the 
sound of 9 (short) although the post-Sanskrit has lost 
it. The latter preserves yet the sound of e (short) 
though it is written by another character. Compare 
Jepam, Jegat, Jeya etc; but this sound in writing is 
represented bd aes it has not a special letter to 
denote it. New 1 should like to know how the Pro- 
fessor would explain the absence of letters while 
sounds are found. If so, where does then borrowing 
rest? Strictly speaking there is no confusion be- 
tween the long and short vowels e & o in the Tamilian 
tongue and hence the Professor cannot briag this 
supposed confusion as a point to prove that Tamil 
borrowed its alphabet from Sanskrit. Indeed a closer 
observation will show that Tamil has independent 
letters. There are 18 consonants in Tamil to denote 
24 sdands while in Sanskrit every sound has one letter 
to represent it, If Tamil, as is supposed by the Pro- 
fepsor, has borrowed its alphabet from Sanskrit, why 
should it not have borrowed all the Z4 letters to 
represent the 24 sounds? This clearly shows the 
independence of the Tamil alphabet. 


Professor Vineon’s derivation of thè word eps s 
to the primitive root e? is no doubt scientific and the 
meanings he has given namely “ to stand, show etc" 
are quite applicable. This root «om in fact can be 
reduced still farther to the consonant g in which the 
idea is centred. For, analogy does net stop here at 
what we call roots but it goes further tu individual 
letters. his is explained clearly in my articles on 
“Tamil Philology” (vide Sidhanta Deepika vol. III, 
page 149.) Moreover it should be borne in mind 
that a language should ultimately be traced to & 
few roots The meaning of the primitive: root €, 
* to show, to stand ” etc. is quite indentical with the 
meaning of the derivative o¢p4 in as much as the 
function of a letter is only to represent or stand for ce 
show a certain sound or idea. This only goes to 
strengthen my point that Tamil most have been 
reduced to writing from a very eurly period. 


With these cursory uotes ou the indepefidence and 
antiquity c£ the Tamilian characters, let me pass over 
to the second part of'the third point | 


(b) ‘The Professor is not inclined to believe that 
Tolkappiam is the oldest extant Grammar in Tamil: 
on the principle that the composition of a treatise 
iu Grammar is only possible after the language has 
attained the natural growth. So before Tolkappiam 
there must have been composed many literary works 
of great value. Certainly the statement of Prof, 
Vinson is to be admitted by all. The Tamilians never 
say or believe that Tolkappiam is the first work in 
their literature or even the first Grammar in Tamil. 
The inferences from Tolkappiam go to prove that 
there existed not only literature but also Grammatical 
works before its composition. Most of the rules in 
Tolkappian are concluded by such phrases as “esu” 
“they say, " " eeuspéqees" ' the . learned 
say." et Qué emr a asino “the Gramma- 
rians say so ” etc. Can the Professor point out to 
us &mong the works now extant those Gram oars 


inferred from Tolkappiam as prior to it? - As ve «now 
that the 'lamil literary works and (rammatical 
treatises, we now possess, are only posterior to 
'l'olkappiam, it becomes evident that Tolkappiam is 
the oldest extant work and that the vast store of 
literature that must have been naturally preceded 
Tolkappiam muet have been lost. Our Professor 
gays that it is impossible to believe that all the works 
preceded Tolkappiam are lost; but he has not atated 
apy reason for (dá not believing the tradition record- 
ed in the ancient classical Tamil works, alluded to 
in my first reply. 
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The old tradition* preserved to this day.in some 
of the classical works as Rav sero and ence» 
stuna ems, whose dates of composition are nearly 
2000 years back, locates the beginning of the culti- 
vation of Tamil in the hoary past, far beyond the 
times when the ancestors of ihe primitive Aryats set 
foot on the frontiers of the Punjab and before the 
Tamilien Ea-khan or Üanntes began to be deified as 
Jish-god and worshipped by the ancient Babylonians. 
The tradition asserts (a) that there was & great, 
continent contiguous with South India covering the 
large portion of «the Indian ogean to the South ‘of 
Cape comorin and it was the seat of a civilized nation 
aod of a powerful dynasty for many centuries from 
very remote times; 15) that the capital of the dynesty 
was the seat of an assembly of learned men first at 
South Mathurai, second at Kabadapuram or AlaVgi 
and the assembly of literati at south Mathurai is 
known as vhe firsj Sangam and that at Kapadapuram 
aaithe second and (c) that there occurred then a great 

»inhndation which washed awey the vast extent of 
land stretching from Cape-Comerin southwards with 
all the literary productions of the time. 


(1) Thefact that vast land existed south of Cape 
Comerin and was submerged by the flood receives 
great support from the modern sciences, Geology and 
-Natural History, which prove the existence of a land 
south of India and ite disappearauce beyond the pale 
of doubt. ‘‘ The Science of Man” (for December, 1990, 
Australia) says:— The locality of the origin of the 
earliest race from the móst recent researches appears 
to have been on lands now submerged beneath the 
Indian Ocean." Hut centuries before the birth of 
Natural History and Geology, this old tradition was 
recorded in the Ancient Tamilian classics, Therefore 
the Professor is obliged to give credit by all means to 
this tradition corroborated by modern scieaces and 
discoveries. That the Tamilians even in those early 
days possessed an extevsive literature will strike 
every oue who goes through any extant old commen- 
tary of any one of the Tamil classical works. The 
learning and the knowledge displayed by the commen- 
tator, the highly polished and classical fragments of 
quotations and names of old ^tandard works on 
* Adiyarkkunallar, the commentator of Sila pathikarsm speaking 
of this tradition says thus;—''2 5 C s dr ar o vay eO ir eBes" "an Qe 
Dadis mrirumaQurg g, ocurrir oérotmuQés s giá, ma 
håla CacGàaceiOavac " cuse aeváarogoé we@l oed, 
e! cers (Qopncem! Ouid garcigiá a ici flureQu (erbujeem 
agra yayog rerba gyodoxao" (Se. Quei) asco 
p. 198, Pandit Saminatha Iyer's edition.) 


grammar, theology, metaphysics, ethics etc. mentioned 
therein, all go to impress strongly, when compared 
with the me gre portion that is left to us, the possibi- 
lity of a vast store of ancient literature displaying 
considerab® eredition nnd the sense of the loss that 
Tamil has snstained by a great catastrophe. The lost 
works of which there seem to have been quite an 
ocean pass in view beforo us and remind us of the 
ancient grandeur and wealth of Tamil. This fact also 
cannot but be admitted by our Professor 


Most of the works which are now lost of which 
mention is made and from which fragments have been 
used in other works, as also mary lost works of which 
no mention is made anywhere must have mostly 
preceded' the composition of Tolkappiam and thus 

? must be anti-deluvian. As the commentator of Veera- 
soriam mentions that the style or 'l'amil of Qu àsa s 
has become archaic in his tme, it can be inferred that 
this with many others must have lived along time 
after the deluge i. e. upto a thousand years ago. The 
work named Perum-Kathai must certaidly be tbe 
“Fairy Tales” of the ancient Tamilian: world. The 
Sanskritists call it by the name of Brihat— Katha, 
“the grand tale.” It is said in the Katha-sarit-sagara, 
that the stories of the Brihat-Katha were first related 
to Parvathi by Sivan and Nandi (the attendant of the 
Tamilian God) overheard and repeated them in the 
Paisasha-Rhasha; the name by which, I think, the 
old archaic Tamil was thus contemptuously called by 
the illinformed Sanskritists, And this work Perum- 
Knthai or Brihat-Katha is said t» have contained six 
lakhs of stanzas and to have been burnt. Only one 
lakh of stanzas escaped the fire, and this remBant 
makes the basis of Katha-saritsagara of Soma Deva. 
The sixth century isthe date of the disappearance of 
many literary works and I need scarcely add that -if 
was the period of the Buddhistic sedbedency and 
religious animosities between the Buddhists and 
Saivites, which caused the destruction of a great 
many works of 'lamil literature. This no doubt 
accounts for the absence vf religious compositions of 
Sungam ages while only few literary works have 
come down to us. {0 jit cá be affirmed that flood 
and fire were the two great. causes of the extinction 
of a large portion ot the» ancient Tamil literature. 
In face of these evidences, thé Professor, I think, 
will not any more disbelieve the probability pf 4&4 
existence of a great literature in ancient times aid ite 
subseauent loss from the canses above mentiguéd, 
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2. Prof. Vinson thinks that Tiravalluvar’s Kura! is 
perhaps the most ancient preserved cbmposition in 
Tamil Ifone judges from the depth of thought, 
philosophic expressions, terseners of idea, clearness 
of conception and the logical arrangement of the work 
and the state of society and civilization and the 
organization of government described therein, one 
must conclude that it must be a composition of the 
Augustan era of Tamil literature nod the Tamilians 
must have attained a great degree of civilization at 
that time of its composition and there mast have been 
a vast amount of literary activity before it. If the 
Professor thinks that the Kural is the oldest of works, 
now preserved, I would like to learn what date he 
would assign to its composition. According to our 
Professor's calculation of the beginning ‘of Tamil 
literature, Kural, 
development and caltare displayed, then must be a 
work of the 8th centary. “Bat facts do not allow us 
to date it ao late, as it has been conclusively proved 
by competent scholars that Gnanasambandha, one 
of the Devara Hymners, lived between the 6th and 
7th centuries. If then, can the Professor be inclined 
to guess that Devara hymns of the period be perhaps 
the earliest composition, in the field of Tamil lite- 
rature? He can hardly suppose so. For, the first of 
the hymners, in his poems, refers to Koohengannan 
who is believed to be the immediate successor of 
Karikaian I of the lst century A. D., and in whose 
praises Kalavari (sera) was composed by g contem- 
porary named Our ùwsusi. Thus, Kalavari with ite 
contemporary works belonging to the 8rd Sangam 
age, viz., Pattapáttu, Ettuttogai etc. and the epics 
Silappathikaram and Manimegalai, ia older than the 
Devara Hymns. 

Now coming to the date of the Karal, it certainly 
cannot he after the work Silappathikaram aud its 
contemporaneonos sequel Manimegalai; for, we have 
yeferenceto the Karal in the latter. I have pointed 
out in myfirst reply that Silappathikaram and Mani- 
megalai were written in the times of Karikalacbola 
I*, and Gayavahu I (prope~ly Gajabahu I) of Ceylon; 
the reign of the latter was in the beginning of the 2nd 

* We hear of three Karikala Cholas from the inscriptions. But 
the Karikalan who is mentioned in Tamil literature (which refers 
49 only one Karikalen) is the first, and son of GjeejQec Comal ; 
he having been “a remarkable warrior and aaministrator ," his 

name was assumed by several of his admiring successors, as the 


pame “Sunderan” is found among the succestors of Kun. 
Pandiyan or ' £drp$1 QeGa rr é.” 


giving two hundred years for the' 
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centory A.D. “ There are two Gajabahus," says the 
late Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastriar, “in the list (of the 
Kings of Ceylon), one began to reign in 113 A.C, and 
the other, in about 1127 A. C. ..«............ Ithink tbe 
Ceylon prince mentioned in Silappathikaram must be 
the first Gajabanu-of Ceylon, as tte second is said to 
have commenced to reign in 1127, a date which is 
posterior to that assigned to Kolotfanga who reigned 
from 1064 to 1113 A.C. As the first Karikala preceded 
Kulothnuga by several centuries, (Vide Madras 
Archeological Reports Vol. IV, P 205) he mast have 
been the contemporary of Gajabaha I”. (Essay on 
Tamil Literature p. 31), But, leter ‘on, the renowned 
Tamil Scholar, Mr. Kanakasabai Pillai conclusively 
proved in his contribution to the ‘ Madras Review? 
for November, 18:9, that Karikala I lived io the first 
ceatury of the Christian éra about 55 to 95 A D. 
So the date of the Kural canoot be later than the 
Christian Era. 


8. The Buddhist traveller Hinen Tsang, who on his 
tour vicited Kanchi er Kanchipuram one of the then, 
flourishing capitals in Dravida, never epoke of its 
people, as onr Professor thinks, as having nu literary 
taste. On the contrary he extolled them saying “ The 
people of Dravida were brave, truthful, honest and 
fond of learning.” He says again that “there were 
some hundred Sangharams and ten thousand priests ” 
(see Dutt’s ‘Ancient India’ p 534) Priests were held in^ 
every country ss learned men. If the Buddhist 
priesta alone, exclusively of*those of other sects, were 
then numbered as ten thousand at Dravids, what 
amount of learning and cultare must have prevailed 
in the Tamil country in the time of the Chinese tga- 
veller? His visit to .Kanohipuram falls some years 
after the Great Saivite Guru, Gnana Sambandha, who 
caused the fall of Buddhism by re-establishing Sai- 
vism. Hence Hiuen Tsang might have heard the 
extirction of Buddhism in the Madara country with 
the conversion of Kun-Pandiyan and the cruel 
extermination of Buddhist priests ; so he did not pro- 
ceed further South from Kanchi, bat tarned north- 
wards. At Kanchi he simply notes what somebody 
told him of Mo-lo-kin-cha, which was said to beten 
thoasand ls from Kanchi. And thisis“a missing city ” 
yet unknown to any one but to Dr Burnell; for, to 
discover it one ought to go far into the Ocean beyond 
Cape Comorin. “ Bat to the anxious cars of Dr. 
Barneli Mo-lo-kin-cha sounda like Malakuta, and to 
his no less anxious eyes, the innocent word Manukula 
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io the old Tanjore inscription, though written in 
?eharacters “of two to three inches height," appears as 
Malakuta and forthwith, he hurries to apply what is 
said of the people of Mo-lo-kin-cha, not, merely to the 
village of Manokala-Chuln-Mani Cbatur Vedi-Manga- 
lam, nor even to the delta of the Kaveri where that 
village is supposed to have been situated, but to the 
whole Tamil race itself."* The sweeping and illusory 
assertion of Dr. Burnell that the Tami! people had no 
literature till the eight century A.D, rests only on his 
indulging fancy and piling up wrong conjectures, one 
based on another, as shown above. “ Hence the 
absurdities”, as the late Prof Sundram Pillai says, 
“that we sometimes meet with in the writings of those 
whose oracular utterances pass in certain quarters for 
axiomatic traths’’ 


Thongh no geographical position can be assignsd 
to Molokincha as reported to Hiuen Tsang, yet from 
the description gwen by him as lying to the west of 
* Moont Pothalake" (properly Potikai) and north 

>of Malaya Mountains" (properly Southern portion of 
western Ghats) we may conjecture that Mo-lo-kin-cha 
might be a place somewhere in the north western 
portion of Malankarai or Malabar country, and not 
the misinterpreted “ Malakuta” of Dr. Burnell. It is 
true, after the last Chereman Perumal of Malabar, we 
do not hear of any literary pursuit of the people. 
They neglected their ancient language and learning 
and forsook their ancient glories and were ‘ wholly 
given up to commercial pyrsuits.’ If my identification 
of Molokincha with the north western portion of 
Malabar is to be admitted, is any one justified, were 
hə to apply what is said of the people of Mo-lo-kin- 
cha to the whole Tamilian race itself ? I request the 
Professor to bestow some attention on my remarks 
upon the report of Hiuen-Tsang and weigh whether 
the Tamiliaus were illiterate in that age as Dr Burnell 
hurriedly concluded. 


4. According to the Professor the remotest period he 
can assign to the Tamil literature is the Jainiet period. 
From the works of the last Sangam, we know that 
Saivism, Jainism and Bnddhism were thriving side 
by side with one another about the beginning of the 


Christian era, bot litér on Jainism properly Budd-. 


hism got the ascendency when the people of the 
Pandyan land from the king downwards were all 


EM HO ROTG AAT. CSI CERRAR QUEDA 
* Vide. p. 14, " The age of Gnana Bambendha," by P. Bundram 
Pillai. 


a Buddhist. 
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professing Buddbism. From the conversion of Kun- 
Pandyan to Gaivaism may be dated the downfall of 
Buddhism and the latter rever regained ita last 
prestige. ‘This downfall of Buddhism in the Tamil 
disuricts is owing to Gnanasambandha whose age is 
between the 6th and 7th centuries AD. from 
which date Saivisin again revived in the Pandyan 
land. During the Buddhist ascendency all the 
Saivite works composed before that period were 
destroyed by them. Not only in the Tamil 
land but also in Ceylon we find the same. For, 
in the chronicles of Ceylon, as pointed out by 
Mr. V J T. Pillai of Colombo, in his article appeared 
in the double issue for l'ebrua:y and March p. 161, 
is recorded that about 534 A.D. many of the Saivite 
Tamil works were destroyed by the king of Ceylon, 
It is not therefore difficult to account 
why so implacable a hatred was at that time im- 
planted against the Buddlrist in the hearts of the 
Tamil Saivites, otherwisesa meek and sober-minded 
people. So, the upper limit for the Tamil literature 
cannot with any degree of accuracy be sought for in 
the Jainist and Buddhist compositions, ° 


I have thus far attempted to answer the arguments 
brought by the Professor and to establish the anti- 
quity of Tamil writing and literature. It would be 
well, if our Professor could give a little more attention 
to the evidences and facts shown here and in my last 
reply ; and I hope that now at least he will condes- 
cend to take note ofthem. Let me venture.too to 
mention in this instance, in the cause of truth, that 
old ideas and antiquated theories should not any 
longer be brought forward in such discussions as 
they have been exploded and they should not stahd 
in the way of our making new researches and inveati- 
gatione. 

PUNDIT, D. SAVARIROYAN. 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly. 


Some Disputed Points. 


3 
(Continued from page 162.) 

The conteation of the French Professor that, as. 
almost all the inscriptions hitherto discovered on lite 
rary and religious matters have invariably been writ-. 
ten in Sanskrit, Tamil cannot be said to have been 
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cultivated at an early period, seems untenable; for it 
is a historical fact thut South India ‘was not toa 
small extent, subject to the influences of the sans- 
kritists during the closiug yeers of the Tamilian 
dynasties, Is it therefore strange that many inscriptións 
bearing on religious and allied subjects should have 
been writteu in the Sanskrit language? The predo- 
minance of the Sanskrit langunge over Tamil at the 
time referred to, can no more prove the nou-oxistence 
of literature in Tamil at that time than the- predomi- 
nance of the English language over the vernaculars 
of.India at the prescnt time can lead to a similar 
conclusions. Dr. Hultszch has admitted that there is 
sufficient evidence in favour of the general belief of 
the Tamils in the antiquity of their literature. This 
emineut archwlogist has expressed it as his opinion 
that it may now be allowed that poems in Tumil were 
composed in the time of Karikalcholan (særs 
Qerysr). Can any unbiassed reader of Pattinapalai 
(uc percuray), which was composed in praise of 
this Chola king, and recited at his court, think it too 
much to concede that the Tamil Language had been 
a highly polished and cultured tongae for many cen- 
turies even anterior to the date of the composition of 
this fine poem of the second century A. D. 


If writing was introduced into Southern India in 
the middle of the third century A. D., as the Profes- 
aor says it will indeed be very edifying to us to know 
who that wonderful individual was who taught the 
savage Tamils of the time the art of writing: I do 
not suppose that the Professor’s reference is to Aga- 
tbiyar, who is popularly believed—this belief was 
no doubt originated by the false sanskrit version of 
the story Agathiyar and his doings—to have come 
down to southern India from the north, established 
Pandian kingdom, learnt Tamil from Sivan, invented 
its letters, and composed the first treatise on its 
grammar. It would only be wasting the time of my 
readers to dwell at length on the baseless stories and 
misapprehensions on which the opinion that Agathiyar 
was & non-Tamil solely rejts. Bat that the Sans- 
kritists had no hand whatever in the invention of the 
Tamil alphabet is abundantly praved by the fact that 
the words Elatu («@psg) and Chuvadi (#@) ‘gre 
purely of indigenous origin, which would not have 
been the case had the inventor been an alien. Nor is 
their any great reason to accept without demur ‘the 
-story that Agathiyar was the first Tamil grammarian? 
The tradition that Agathiyar himself was & disciple 


of Avalogitha Muni, or Sivan as the Sivites call him, 
implies the existence of learned men in the Tamil land 
anterior to the time of Ag»thiyar. These circums 
tances coupled with the fact that Agathiyar’s treatise 
on grammar was so elaborate as to comprise 12000 
sutras and was divided into three djstiact depart- 
ments, viz  lysl, Isai and Nudagam, makes the as- 
sumption of the existence at that ancient date of & 
large amount of classical literature io Tamil—a logical 
necessity. If we may, as we must, suppose that the 
famous commentator (14A ei Aæ ani) had materials 
at his disposal in the shape of ancient classical works, 
which are not available to us now—for forming a cor- 
rect opinion as to the place which Tholgapiam occu- 
pied io Tamil literature, it only regains to be pointed | 
out that at the time Tholgapian’s grammar was com- 
pilad, there wero at least three grammatical treatises 
of high classical Value in existence besides Agathi- 
yam, viz: Mapuranam (osc.yerews) Bhutppuranam 
(suse) and Isainunukkam (g&egyg»ász) Na- 
chinarkinniyar («£9 5/42efu15) distinctly mentions 
that Tholgapian ia compiling his grammar consulted 
these olde» works, but there is every reason to believe 
that there were still older works on grammar; such 
as Kalariyavirai (ser Mweefeor) Kurngu, (ŒG) Narai, 
(ass) &c., which were, according to Adiyarkunallar, 
made use of by the author of Perumkathai (Quoi 
4554). This commentator, viz Adiyarkunallar (ag. 
wsishi) aaya that these works had become ex- 
tinct long before his time, ang that most of the works 
that were their immediate successors had also become 
extinct excepting a few quotations from them pre- 
served in some old commentaries that existed in his 
time. Whatever date may be assigned to Accathiam 
(aei uu) no honest unprejudiced scholar wil] seri- 
ously think it open to doubt jhet Tamil was a oul- 
tured and polisbed language for many centeries an- 
terior to the time of Agathiyar. Whether Agathiyar 
lived in the 7th cehtary or the l4th century or the 
20th century B.C, the great Dravidien language of 
south India hed alreAdy been iu a state of maturity 
when that philosopher undertook the composition of 
his grammar The evidence afforded by the national 
traditiogs, the remains of literature written in the old 
Tamil, and the glimpses of historical facts which em- 
bodied it, may bd in an exaggerated or distorted form 
in the Puranic stories, aud other legends, ell tend in the 


direction above indicated. Although I reserve aefuller 
harfdling of this part of the aubjecbfor a future con- 
tribution, I would adduce here a point or two in ex- 
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pianation of what I have stated above. One of the 
Ten Idylls viz: Pattinapalai (upamu) was, as 
I have stated elsewhere, composed at the tnne of Ka- 
yikslachola of the 2nd century A. D. by a poet named 
Kadiyalour-UrnthiramKannanar (su wgro fid 8» ba ws 
ai). The late lamented SeshagriSastriar of Madias 
has maintained in his ‘an essay No. 1 on Tamil Litera- 
ture” that the genuineness of the authorship of this 
poem is open to suspicion, the reason that is given 
for this opinion is that the authorship of a poem on 
Tondaiman (24revaec.ores) llnteraiyan (549e7 
we) has been attributed also to the same poet. 
Tondaiman, says the Sastriar, was a son of (fans 
s EséQ src) ofthe J1th century A. D.and not a 
contemporary. therefore of (shes 16)&C £r pex) Karika- 
la chola. ‘The above objection is very easily met by 
reminding my readers of the fact that the learmed 
Sastriar has not adduced any proof whatever to show 
that the won of Kulottunga Cholan was the first 
Tondaiman, According to the history of Jaffna 
called Vaipavamalai, which professes to be a compi- 
lation made from older historical works about two 
hundred years ago, a prince named Tondaman paid 
& visit to Jaffna in the 9th century A. D., but we may 
go still further back, - for Sundara of the 8th century 
A. D. makes mention in his hymns of a Tondaiman 
(Osram eas if he were a person who lived 
long before his time, Dr. Caldwell says that the 
fact that, after the withdrawal of the Greeks from 
India, of all the Hindu, Princes, Pandian and Chera 
were the only crowned heads who appreciated the 
advantages of European alliances, speaks volumes in 
fpvour of the social position of these princes at that 
time. The information given by Dr. Caldwell be- 
eomés still more significant and interesting when it 
is remembered that the Ariya king of Jaffna, also a 
TTemiliart prince, is believed to have sent embassy 
to Claudius Caesar about the year 73. A. D. It is 
also a well known bistorical fac? that thete were 
Roman firms im the city of Mantota, carrying on 
trade with the Tamils, who resided in the northern 
and western portions of the Island cf ceylon. ft 
seems to be forgotten that even before the. Christian 
era, of all the races in India, Tamila were the most 


known to the nations of the Weat. The ports” and. 


harbours of South India were knowa to the Phoeni- 
ciana of Solomon's time who, as*Dr. Caldwell says, 
frequently visited them on purposes of commerce. 
Some have supposed that the Tamils learnt the art 
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of writing from the Phoenicians who visited the sea 

ports of southern [ndia on purposes of trade. If 
there be any truth in this supposition, the date of the 
derivation of the Tamil from the Phoenician charact- 
ers cannot certainly be later than the time, during 
which the Phoenicians used to frequent the ports of 
south India. This would carry back the time of the 
introduction of the art of writing into South [ndia to 
about the 10th century B. C. and not to the 3rd cen, 
tury A. D. as Prof. Vinson has said. According to 
the Sinhalese bistories which are considered to be 
trustworthy and accurate records in the main, the 
doctrines of Buddha were reduced to writing about 
88. B. C. ; and from the same source it is also learnt 
that for many centuries before and after the Chris- 
tian erasthe Tamils of the Pandian aud the’ Chola 


> kingdoms were among the predominant factors in the 


Government of the Island. ‘They appointed and de- 
posed kings at will, and often filled the most import- 
ant officesunderthem. Supposing Prof. Vinson’s theo- 
ry to be correct, it indeed seems to me altogether im- 
possible to comprehend how the Tamils who were in 
such a low state of civilization as not to» possess any 
knowledge of the art of writing should have been 
able to wield so much influence over a civilized race 
or have failed to learn the art of writing from the 
latter till the 3rd century A. D. after an intercourse 
withttem extending to several ‘centuries from the 
time of Vijayan I. 
A. TAMILIAN. 
(To be continued.) 


SAINT MANICKAVACHAKAR. 


Ths omission of his name from Periya-Puranam. 


In connection with the chapters on * Manicka Va- 
chakar' which have recently appeared in our journal 
as part of ‘ History of Tamil Literature 'from the 
pen of our valued contributor Mr. S. A. Tirumalai 
Kolundu Pillai, we have received from some of our 
readers queries turning upon the question of the 
omission of Saint ManickaVachakar's name from the 
Perjya-Puranam of Sekkilar QeáG;r;. We Rive 
belew an extract from Mr. S. A. T's work which 
will goa great way towards affording a satisfactory 
answer to mast of these queries :- 


We shall take up now the question of the strange 
omission of the name of Mánickaváchaker from the 


oo 
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versificd list of saints furnished by Sundarer—we 
meau his famous Tiruttondattokai. We consulted 
with some of the leuding men ofthe times, whose 
opinion geuerally passes for high value, and no rea- 
sonable solution of the difficulty was forthcomfag. 
It is said that in a certain Koman funeral procession 
the statues of Brutus and Cassius were conspionous 
by their absence ; more so in the case of Mauicka- 
vachakar’s name, which does uot find a place in the 
famous Versified List of Canovised Saints furnished 
by Sundarar—the basis out of which the famous 
Bivgrapher of Saiva Saints has constructed one of the 
lasting monuments of Saiva Literature, namely, the 
Periapuranam. Canéhe omission be due to over- 
sight as some wssert ? To bring forward this reason is 
certainly disparaging to the saintly celebrity of the 
author of the ruby-like utterances. When Sundarar 
had the goodness to hunt after the names of the most 
insignificant among the Sgiva devotees, it is credita- 
ble neither to his devotion nor to his fame, to omit 
the name of the great saint, whose works never fail 
to bring déwn tears of joy divine, from the eyes of 
any human being endowed with the least spark of 
devotion. 

The famous list contains the names of 62 indivi- 
dual saints who along with Sundarar who has extol- 
led them make up the 63 Saiva sainte ; in this list, of 
course, are included the names of Jnanasambandar 
and Appar and aeveral others of various vocations 
and castes, as well as the names of several kiogs and 
chiefs, inclusive of Kün-Pandya known as Neda 
Máran, and Kócchengannan who is often referred to 
by Jnánasambandar. Besides the names of these 
saints, the list furnishes the names of nine companies 
of saints (called Tukai Adiyargal in Tamil) to make 
room for all else who might have attained salvation. 
These ure. 

Tillaival Andanar Gere anpigesi (Lat. the Brah- 
mins living at Chidambaram, but really the Three 
Thousand Brahmins attached to tho shrine, as evident 
from the interpretation of Bekkilar). 

2. Poyyadimai Iilitha Pulavar 
Dwars yar. Lit Poets of no untrue devotion. 
Nawbi Andar Nambi and Sekilar interpret this to 
mean the}. s of the Madura Academy).t 


OQurwawp emu- 


© Beo mio nc4 557 saremo in Periapuranum, 

* Bee Tirnttondartirnvantati of Nambi Andar Nambi Stanza 49 
jn the lith Tirumurai and Quriwaonw &erg yawi rre in 
Periapuranam. 
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8. Paeramaneiyóp:duvár usus Quus Ga (‘Those 
who sing of Ged alone.) 


4. Sittatu. ey Vaittar @gssaseAa a 
usGe evi. aaue that have rivetted their mind 
on Siva). 


5. Tiruvårúr Pirentàr pasi Spire. 
born at Tiruvàrür). 

6. Muppolutum Tiruméni Tinduvár úQ pè 
Bo Gosfi £e Gars. (Those that touch the Holy Body 
—Siva Lingam—all the three times). 


(Those 


7. Muluniru Püsia Munivar Glay Aupa i. 
(The sages who smear their bodies completely with 
holy ashes.) 

8. Appilumadi Sàrndár gdurgoy esacéanc. 
(Lit. those that attained God's feét even beyond). 


The word appálug is interpreted by Sékkilar in a 
déuble light very ‘correctly. One interpretation is 
* beyond in time’; according to this interpretation 
Sundarar considers Himself a servant unto all those 
that haye attained pbeatitude before his time as well 
as to those that might attain such bliss after his 
time. The other interpretation is ‘beyond in place’, 
i. e, foreign lands beyond the land of the Tamils. 


Some find no objection to the omission as the name 
of Manickavachakar can find a place in the company 
of saints known as Appálumadi Sárndár. Such an 
argument should be dismissed without serions c 
consideration as it is damaging to the reputation of 
both the Mànickaváchakar amd Sundarar for reasons 
similiar to those already adduced in the objection tp 
the first explanation, 


What else can be the cause of this strange 
omission? Some Satvas bring forward the argument 
that Suudarar might have omitted the name of 
Mánickaváchakar, on considtrations of hoary aati- 
quity, as he has done in the case of Markandéyar, 
whom he has refqrred to in eulogising the praise of 
Siva at Tirappunkir* without, however, giving place 
to his name in tbe famous list. In the, case of 


* The pasuram referred to is :— 
"senem cecéamics 
eakré arug eccemats 
tg escdr car ey uai rs 
wee ismerpér eaenea guer 
Qari m gé Gu Br swarpwis ala 
aww i draamg uroerer dua eg 
Raaguen ed garda os. uc s adr 
© GeqguoQusilasmo ua esae. 
Page 167 Dévaram Adangal Murai Hamasawmi Pillai'a Edition, 
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M3nuickavichakar such an argument is not applicable 
às he is notso oldin the eyes of Sundarar. For 
Sundarar has included in his list two saiats whose 
glory is referred to. by M'nickavichakar * with 
reverential admiration. These are (1) Kannappar the 
Huntsman who plucked an eye of hig and applied it to 
the bleeding eye of God Siva” to stop the bleeding ; 
and (2) Chandésvara the Brahmin Cowherd who cut 
away his father's feet, when his irreligious parent 
interrupted bim sacrilegiously, while engaged with 
full devotion in the boly worship of Siva. A perusal 
of Kallidam f and some of the works of Nakkiran f 
lays bare the fact that there were three other saints 
(whose names find a place in the famous list) that 
preceded Münickavüchakar; those are the famous 
Lady of Karaikkal, Mürthi Nàyanár that rubbed his 
elbow ou the stone § for want.of a piece of sandalwood 
and Sakkyar who threw stones at a Siva Lingah 
without fai] every day. Thus there were at least jive 
saints who preced@d Mánickavàchakar but yet found 
a ready welcome to their names, in Sundarar's list. 
Thus the argument that Manickavachakar’s name 
should have been omitted on considerations of hoary 
entiquity is entirely baseless and absurd. 


Some devout Saas attribute this conspicuous 
omission to the greatest admiration which Sundarur 
had for Mánickaváchakar whom he feared* to call 
«ut as a devetee separate from God; so also the 
author of llakkanakkottu (lit. a bunch of grammati- 
cal principles) has saide ‘It is quite certain that 
Májnickaváchakar is Siva Himself from his superior 
wisdom'.f This argument, however, will not be re- 
cejved easily by the Saiva public to some of whom 
Tirujninasambandar is a divinity. 


-* Refer to the 4th Stanza in Bos05*55àJ and Stanzas 3 and 
7 in Bes CagC enn, 

+ Refer to the 78th agaval where the Lady is referred to aa a de- 
mon that, witnessed the charming dance of Sigg at Tiruválankádu ; 
also to the agavals 57 und 63 of Kalladam, Subbaroya Mudaliar’s 
Edition, i 


1 Refer to verses, 17 and 18 of Nakkirar in Kopapprasâdan in 
the eleventh Tirumurai. 
B The stone isa sssaean, 


* The lives of Tirujnanasambandar Appar and Simdtray de- 
picted by the famous Biographer of Saints clearly indicate the facb 
that these reformers bad the greatest venefation for departed 
devotees of great repute, 80 much so, that tRey thought it a sacri» 
lege to tread the eacred soil and sang from a distence. 


t Refer to Ilekkanakkottu lines 10 and 11. page I4 of Arumiugz 
Navalar's second editiou of the same: 


The last argument advanced by some of tbe Sai- 
vas when every other solution is beaten down 
as erroneous is: ‘Though the saints Manicka- 
váchakar and Jninasambandar were true devotees 
of Siva, yet there is a subtle difference in the nature 
of their creed.’ The Déváram hymners wanted to 
teach, a practical lesson to the masses, in religion ; 
they wanted to impress on the minds of the people 
the idea of & personal God to whom all beings 
should pay obeisance, Whereas in Tiruvichakam 
the idea of divinity is a little too high pitched. 
Only minds advanced in culture and devotion as 
Mánickaváchakar can have the true insight of the 
doctrines of the great saint, "The religious idea] in 
his eye is of a very high type for common humanity 
to comprbhend. The oft-recurring expression “ He 
?who has made me his ‘ vassal’ by making me Sivam’ 
does not occur even once in the whole range of 
Déváram. Any approach o it, if at all be found, 
may be seen in the verses of Appar who in his 
famous Tiíruvankamálai breaks out as follows:— 
‘I bave searched and found out in me the divinity 
soaring beyond the reach of Vishnu afd Brahma.’ 
even this tendency in Appar to realise the divinity 
in himself can be traced to the influence of Manicka- 
vichaker as we have already shown, It is for this 
reason (the difference of creed) itis contendbd that 
Sundarar has not mentioned the name of Manicke- 
vachakar in the list. 


Howevor ingenious this argument might be, it 
may not be satisfactory and convincing. True, 
though it be, that the religious ideal pitched by 
Mánickaváchakar is of a very high type, we can find 
ample evidence in his works to shew that he had a 
great admiration even for the lower stages of the 
faith. He deprecates* himself much for not extend- 
ing all the services in his power for winnipg 
God’s grace, such as, sweeping the temple, besmear- 
ing it with cowdung, tying garlands, ete. With 
growing experience in religion the sage, no doubt, 
transcended to heights beybnd the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals. Hise Tiruváchakam contains 
certain passages of ‘a paradoxical naturet puzzling 
eve the greatest psychologist. Thus to attribute 
the omission to this cause is not safe. 

2 M" 
* Refer for instance to the 14th Stanza in goesa, 
+ For instance refer to Stanza 7 in Gens 28moufeo, 
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This conspicuous omission is the most vexed ques- 
tion of the day ; after a good deal of ‘reflection we 
arrived at a solntion which is offered for what it is 
worth, Sundarar seeing that his list would awell out 
did not make mention by name of Nakk irar, Parapar 
Kapilar, Kallidar and other important poets and 
sages of the Sangain period whose works have, aster 
hia time, found a place in the eleventh Book of the 
Sáiva Bible of the Tamils but included them all 
ander the common Clause * l'oyyadimni Illitha Pula- 
var’ or ' Poets of no untrue devotion That this re- 
fers to the poets of the Madura Academy is clearly 
seen from the interpretation given toit by Nambi 
Andar Nambi the Tamil Vyása and Sókkilár the 
author cf the great Puranam. Their interpretation 
is, however, a little narrow a3 they restrict the expres- 
sion to the Bench of poets—the 49 poets who cunduct- 
ed the academy and especially to the last 4 members 
of the Hoard, te., to the members who presided over 
the last formal sessions of Madura College when 
Tiruvalluvar took his sacred Kural for their approval. 
Outside the Board there were ever distinguished 
poets * whose contributions were readily received and 
accepted. So the term‘ Poyyadimai Illstha Pulavar' 
should refer to the poets of the Sangam period incla- 
ding both the members in the Board and the distin- 
guished literati of the day connected with the Bench. 
As a general rule the poeta of the Sangam age were 
devout followers of ^the Saiva taith which was the 
prevalent weed of Sonthern India then.* Sondarar 
instead of making individual mention of the names of 
the poeti sages in the Madara academy which would 

have swelléd his list beyond practical bounds gave 
them a place in the expression ‘ Poyyadimai Illàtha 
Palavar. We see sufficient reasons to think that, in 
a] probability, Sundarar has purposely omitted to 
make individual mention of the name of Mánickáva- 
chakar, as the latter was a poet of the Sangam age 
and thus jncladed in the Company of Saints known 


as Guedjs e. anciens YVA. 
Ep. 


,9 Inclusive of the members of the Academy there were 442 poeta 
attached to the Bangam. Vide Commentaries on che Ist Satram 
ol Yraiyanar Agapporul. 
p ————— 

ë There is abundant evidence iu favour of this view which how- 
ever is reserved for a separate and elaborate handling. 
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The History and Doctrine of the sankhya 
Philosophy. 


The Sankara is the oldest of all the systems of Indian 
philosophy. It is called Sankhya, or enumerative philoso- 
phy, because it enumerates the twenty-five principles laid 
down in the authoritative worksof the system. In my 
opinion the name Sankhya is derived form the word 
sankhya, meaning discrimination, and the system is so 
called because it discriminates prakriti (matter) from 
purusha (consciousness), 


Tbe Sankhya philosophy is mainly Wivided "into two 
achools—Nirisrara Sankhya and  Esvara Sankhya, that is, 
the atheistic enumerative philosophy and the theistic 
enumerative philosophy. The forther called Sankhya» 
proper. was founded by Kapila; and the latter called Yoga 
wag expounded by Patgnjali. 

Nothing is definitely known to us about the life of* 
Kapila, To the mythical accounts of Kapila's life, 
contained in the Mahabharata and Paranas, as little value 
is to be attached as to fhose statements about him which 
are found in the works of Northern Buddhism. According 
to the religions works of the Hindus, Kapila was a mind- 
born son of Brahma, aud was the Bfth incarnation of the 
Supreme Being Vishnu. In the Svetasvara Upanishad 
we find that the sage Kapila was the first one who was 
brooght up with knowledge by the Supreme Being. Ia 
the Bhagavadgita, Sree Krishna says that He is “ Siddha- 
nam Kapilo Munih.” 

To the Bhagavata Purana Kapila is said to have had 
nine sisters, all born to Kard&ma by his wife Devuhnti, 
Traditionally, Kapila is known to have been born at 
Pushkara, a sacred bathing-place near Ajmeer, and to 
bave dwelt at Ganga Sagar. In the Padmapurana, how? 
ever, it ia stated that hà dwelt in the village of Indra- 
prastha. In the first book of the Mahabharata, Narada 
is said to have taught the thousand sons of Daksha the 
doctrine of final deliverance (from matter), the surpsssing 
knowledge of the Saukhya, and he is reckoned aS one 
of the Prajapatis. or first progenitors of mankind. Iv he 
Ramayana we are told that, the sixty titonsand sons of 
Sagara, King of Ajodhya, were directed by their fatber to 
go in search of horse that had been stolen at an 
Aswamedba (korse sacrifice). Meeting with Kapila in 
their search, they acoused him of the thefl, and the charge 
enraged him so much that he immediately reduced them 
te ashes. Thus, we find that the imagination of the 
Hindus has thrown au impenetrable veil of mystery and 
fable around Kapila, the traditional author of the Sankhya 
philosophy, Dr. Davis observes that Kapila waa 
probably a Brahmin, who being disgusted with prevailing 
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beliefs and practices of hie time, wrought out for bimself 
a system by which he hoped to solve the mysteries 
connected with,spirit and matter by reason alone. His 
memory survives only in his system, for of the details of 
his life, or of the time when he lived, we have no certain 
account. It is probable that he lived some centuries 


before Gautam» Buddha. 


The Buddbistic books describe the hermitage of Kapila 
to have been situated at Sakote Vanakhanda, in tbe 
Anubimavatpradesa, This was also the place wherein 
the ancestors of Gautama Buddha established their resi- 
dence. In honour of the snge the place was called Kapila. 
vastu, It corresponds to modern Nigliva, in the Nepal 
Terai. According to the Buddhistic legends, Kapila was 
a contemporary of Sujata, King of Saketa (Ayodhya), and 
lived about three hundred years before the birth of Buddha. 
We can therefore on the authority of tae Brddhistic works 
approximately place the age of Kapila to about 900 B. C. 


Kapila taught his doctrine to Asuri. The latter impart- 
ed it to Pancbasikhacharyya. Panchasikha was also called 
Kapileya. He composed 60,000 verses on the system. 
The works of Kapila, Asuri, and Panchasikha are not 
extant. It was in the time of Panchasikha that the doct- 
rine became known over India. Since then it has exerted 
a profound influence, over all the departments of Indian 
thought. Almost all the works on Hindu socio-religious 
institutes such as Manusamhita, etc., all the Puranas sach 
as Vishnopurane, Bhagavata, etc., the great epic Maha- 
bharata, in fact, all the ancient works of the Hindus are 
saturated with the doctrines of the Sankhya philosophy. 
The astronomical works such as the Suryyasiddhanta, etc., 
and the medical works such as Susruta, Charaka, etc., 
contain a lucid exposition of the Saukhya doctrine. In 
fact we have not found a single respectable work in 
sanskrit prose or poetry which does not contain references 
to the doctrine of Prakiit and Purosha, Even our sacred 
Vedas foreshadowed it. 


To onr misfortune we have got no systematic history of 
the Sankhya teachers for some hundred years from 
Panchasikha downwards. It was in about the 5th Century 
A. D. that a Brahmin named Iswara Krishna prepared 
metrical summary of the Sankbyn doctrine called Sankhya- 
karika. It consists of seventy verses giving an exposition 
of the entire Sankhya system. This is the most authentic 
and ancient work on the system at present available. lt 
was translated into Chinese by Paramartha in the middle 
of the 6th Century A. D. The so-called Sankhya-sutra 
attributed to Kapila must be regarded as à spurious and 
later compilation. Also we don’t agree with those who 
maintain that Tattva-samüsa which is a still shorter 
summary of the Sáünkhya philosophy is the work of 
Kapila himself. in tbe 8th century A. D. the cele- 
brated Sankarüchüriya who in his Vedanta-bhashya 
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tried (o refute the Sankhya doctrine quoted pas- 

asges from the Karikas of Iswarakrishna bat made no 

reference to the Sankhya-sutra or 'attva-samasa, Gauda. 

pada early iu the 7th century A. D. wrote a Bhashya or 

co.amentary on the Sankhya-karika of Iswarkrisna bat 

said nothing of the Sankhya-Sutra ov Tattva-samasa, Io 

the 10th century A. D., Vachaspati Misra, of Methila, 

wrote his Sankhya-tnttva-Kaumnudi which is nothing bnt 

an elaborate exposition of Iswarakrisna's Saukhya-karika. 

The authorship of Tattva-samasa and Sankhya-sutra has 

not yet been finally settled and must remain for some 

time an open question. The Bhashya or commentary 

written by Vijnana-bhikshu on the Sankhya-sutra is 

known under the name o£ Sankhya-pravachana bhasha. 

There is also a Tika or gloss on tue Sankhya-sutra w:itten 

by Anuruddha. There was one Anurudha who flourished 

in Madras in the 12th century A. D., and became a 
convert to Buddhism and wrote three excellent works on 

Buddhist metaphysics. There is no satisfactory evidence 

to show that the Baddhist philosopher Anuruddha Sthn- 
vira was the same person who wrote gloss on the Sankhya-. 
sutra. Vijnana-bhikshu, the author of the Sankhya-prava- 
chana bhasbya is said to have lived in the 6th century 
A. D. 


Panchasikba who, we have seen, popularized the San- 
khya philosophy for the first time must have flourished at 
least one hundred years before the birth of Gautama 
Buddha. Iswarakrishna, the celebrated authrr of the 
Sankhya-karika is said by European scholars to have lived 
in the 5th century A. D. ‚though native traditions assign 
him to the first century B.C. It is extremely difficult for 
usto trace the geadual development of the Sankhya 
philosophy from the time of Panchasikiia (in the ?th 
century D. C.) to the time of Iswarakrishna in the 5th 
century A.D. The expositions of the Sankhya philosphy 
found in the works written during those eleven hundred 
years considerably differ from one another. Manu's er- 
planation of the evolution of Prakriti is altogether 
different from that found in the Mahabharata or Bhaga- 
vata purana. The explanation of Prakriti and Vichar 
found in the Buddhacharita-kavya and stated to have been 
studied by Buddha under Arada Kalama in Rajagriha: 
was very tauch different from that found in tha Sankhya 
Sutra which have come do vn to us. In the Buddhachri- 
takavya written by Aswaghosha Bodhisattva in the first 
century B. C., we find an elaborate exposition of Prakriti, 
Baddhi Ahankara, five subtle. elements, five gross ele- 
ments, eleven organs, and the three ‘qualities of sattva, 
rajas and tamas, ete. It is further stated there that 
Kapila and his disciples were, fully enlightened jn 
the system. Prajapati aud his son -received full light 
of it. Jaigishavya, Janaka, and Vriddha Parasara achie- 
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ved emancipation by means of tbe path. By combining 
tbe Brahminic and Buddhistic accounts in the Sankhya 
philosophy, we find that the celebrated Indian sage 
Kapila, the :eputed founder of the system, was born 
somewhere in Northern India, and lived rome three hun- 
dred years before the birth of Gautama Buddha. Though 
the original work of Kapila is not now extant, his thou- 
ghts have, however, stamped themselves npon the various 
branches of Indian learning. 


This is a very brief summary of the atheistic school of 
the Sankhya philosopby propounded by Kapila. Inow 
proceed to trace the history of the theistic branch of the 
Sankhya school, known as the Yoga system. 


Pantanjali was the founder of the theistic Sankhya 
philosophy. He is also known to have beenthe author 
of the Mahabhashya on Panini. In bis Mahabbhashy. 
(3-1-2-26) he has mentioned Pashyamitra and hie Sabha, 
and in (3.2.2.111) has also alluded to the invasion of 
Saketa by the Yavanas. The word Gonikaputra, used in 
the Mahabhashya (1-4-3-51) refers, according tu Nagesh 
Bhata, to Patanjali himself, and on the authority of Kai- 
yata we learn that be was also known under the name of 
Gonardiys. Prof. Goldstucker says: “Of more impor- 
tance, however, is tbo information Patanjali gives us of 
having resided temporarily in Kashmir, for this circum- 
stance throws some light ou the interest which certain 
kings of the country took in the preservation of the great 
commentary." Rev. J. Ward, citing the Rudrayamale 
Tantra, Vribannacdikeswara Purana and Padma Purana, 
describes him to “have been born in the Ilavritevarsha, 
where his father, Angire, and his mother, Sati, resided, 
and that immediately on his birth he made known things 
past, present and future. He married Lolnpà whom he 
found on the North of Sumeru, in the hollow ofa Vata 
tree, and is said to have lived asa mendicant toa great 
age. Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bhotabhiodara 
while engaged in religious austerities, be reduced them to 
ashes by fire from hie mouth, 


Patanjali’s mention of the Council of Pushyamitra, and 
of the invasion of Sük:*a by the Yavanes, furnishes us 
mith some clue to the de‘ermination of the age of the 
great Indian philosopher. By following the clue, scholars 
have ascertained that Patanjali lived in the 2nd century 
before the birth of Christ. llavritavarsha, which was his 
native country, was situated in the Himalayan rejions. 
The inhabitants of Bhotabhandra, by whom he was insult- 
ed, and wbo were afterwards reduced by him to ashes, 
were no other than the people of Tibet. From the above 
it is evident that Patapjali belonged to the early branch of 
the Sekadvipi Brahmins. 
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Vyasa is eaid to have written Bhashya, or commentary, 
on the Yoga sutra of Patanjali. Itis not known whether 
this Vyasa was the rame asthe aurhor of the Vedanta- 
sutra, wherein the Yoga system rs well as the doctrine of 
the Sankhya philosophy were mentioned and refuted, 
Hin age can approximately be assjgned to the first century 
A. D. Vachaspati Misra, in the 19th century A. D., wrot. 
tika or gloss on the Yoga-sutra, and Bhojadeva of Dhara, 
io the 12th ceutury A. D.. wrote vriti on it, There is 
elso a tiki by Vijiianabbikshu who, as we have seen, 
flourished in tbe 16th centnry A. D. 


. Before proceeding to give nn outline of the Sánkhya 
doctrine, I should state that the Indian systeins of philo- 
sophy are not really meant for those who remain absorbed 
in the worldly concerns. It is those alone who have 
renounced the world and are desiróus of cutting off all the 
worldly ties that cau realise the bliss of emancipation 
described in the philosophical works, The worldly people 
can only imagine that bliss. To the people of the world 
philosophy is beneficial in so far as it sets before them an 
ideal of life eveu an imaginary approach to which is some 
consol^tion to them in time of miseries, 


The main object of Kapila’s philosophy isto relieve 
mankind from the suffering of pain. Our preseat life is 
not a blessing; it is only a wearisome burden, which is 
fiually cast off when the soul has: become free from all 
contact with matter. This state of the soul is called its 
mukti or final deliverance. According to the atheistic 
school of Kapila, the sonl then gains an absolate, independe 
ence, a self-existence, which is not affected by any subse- 
quent changes in the outer material world. But, according 
to the theistic system of Patanjali, the soul is then absor- 
bed into the essence of the one Supreme Being (Para- 
matma). 


There are three kinds of pain—called; ddhyatmika, 
‘idhibhautika, and adhidaivika. The first kind includes 
hodily disease and mental suffering; the second inclades 
all pain derived from external causes of ever; kind; the 
third includes the pain which proceeds from cold, beat, 
wind, vain, thunderbolts, the influence of the planetary 
bodies, etc. The great Indian sage Kapila, desirous of 
raising the world from the slough of despond ir which he 
found it sunk, declared that the complete removal of the 
pains was the complete end of man, 


For the effectuation of pain, Kapila laid down twenty- 
five principles : (fat^vas) which are Prakriti, Buddhi, Aban- 
khra, 5 Tenmatras, 11 organs, and 5 Mehabhatas. Prakriti 
is tbe state of eqcipoise of the three ingrediente, vis., 
sattva, rajas and tamas. Sattva, or luminousness, is that 
which iilomines ; rejas, or moving force is that which agi- 
tates ; and tamas. or darkness, is that which envelopes. The 
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Prakriti and all *the productions thereof are composed of 
hese three ingredients, called qualities. The entire material 
world consists of these three qualities. Our Buddhi, Ahan- 
kara, Tanmatras, Organs and Mahubhutas are mere com- 
binations of them, Prakriti isfnuture in that state in which 
these three qualities are in perfect harmony. Itis the 
andeveloped chaos in which there is ueitber light nor 
motion. Tbe eutire universe, the whole nature in that 
harmonious sleeping state, is called Prakriti. It is the 
first producer, or originant, being a kind of primordial 
germ whence twenty-three other principles are evolved. 
In brief, Prakriti is matter possessing no consiousness, uo 
feeling, «nd no activity. 

The first production of Prakriti is Buddhi or intellect 
It is the facalty by which ontward objects are presented to 
the view ofthe *oul ia their properfrom. Abankara or 
egoism proceeds from Buddhi. Ahankara is not merely 
the principle of self-consciousnéss, bpt itis that which 
produces relation of the self to the outeworld. From 
the sativika, nr luminous part of Ahankara, proceed the 
eleven organs, and from the tamas, or darkness part of it, 
come the fiye subtle elements. The, eleven organs gre :— 
T, the eye; 2, the ear; 3,the nose; 4, the tongue ; 5, the 
skin;6, the larynx; 7, the bends; 8, the feet; 9, the 
ergan of excretion: 10, the organ of generation and 
11, the mind, The five subtle elements, are:—1, colour; 
2, taste; 3, smell; 4, téuch; and 5, sound; From the five 
subtle elements proceed the five gross elements, wiz., 
l, fire; 2, water; 3, earth ; 4, air; and 5, space. The 
things of the world are mere combinations of these 
elements. The human body isalso a peculiar combina- 
tion of these elements possessing, moreover, the eleven 
organs. Thus tbe entire universe containing the animate 
&nd inanimate beings is produced from the primordial 
matter called Prakriti. This process of evolution is 
called creation. 


Purasha, or soul, is pure conjciousness without feeling 
and activity. It is altogether passive, and is simply a looker- 
on having nothing whatever to do with the acts of creation, 
It has connection with the three qualities, of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas, The Sankhya philosophy admits the eternal 
existence of innumerable separate individual soals, each 
soul by it$ junction with Prakriti éausiüng the creation 


of ita own phenomenal world, which world, however has’ 


an existence of its own independent of all connection with 
the particalar Purusha to which it is joined. Fach soal 
is invested, inthe first place, with e;subtle body (liriqa 
sarira) composed of Buddhi, Abankara five tanmatras 
and eleven organs, and afterwaids with a grosser body 
formed of the five elements; the former accompanying 
the soul 1à all its transmigre£ions, while the latter perishos 
ateach transmigration, At the time of muk&,or final 
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deliverance, the linga sarira too is dissolved. Then the 


soul attains its eelf-existence. 


Tu the above we have found that Prakriti is the 
potential cause of the material world, and is inoperative, 
except in connection with the Purasha, The Purusha 
(soul) is the source of cousciousness and is quite indifferent, 
att&mbuteless and inactive when not’ connected with the 
Prakriti, Tbe Prakriti is one but the Purusba is a 
manifold as there are sentiment beings in the universe.» 
After the mysterious connection between the Prakriti 
and Purusha has taken place, the Purusha becomes 
conscious of various things in the upiverse. The Purusha 
then apprehends as if he sces colours, hears various sounds, 
etc. But the real nature of Purusha unconnected with 
Prakriti is that he sees nothing, hears nothing, has no qp- 
alities nor acti ions if pare aud unsoiled, eternal and» indi- 
fferent. Through his connection with the Parkriti he, as it 
Were, creates his own world. This is the condition of same 
sara, or bondage. The result of this bondage is the suffering 
of the three kinds of pains called adhyatika, adhibhautika, 
and adhidaivika. Now the highest end of a Purusha 
should be to liberate himself from this bondage in order to 
get rid of the miseries. This liberation can ?be effected 
only by the knowledge that the Purusha is yuite distinct 
from the Prakriti, The moment the Purusha is cognizant 
that he is quite different from the Prakriti, the mysterious 
connection ceases, and he attains liberation. In this 
liberated state tbe Purusha attaions to the Kazvala Jnana 
(absolnte knowledge) of himself and is not coganizant of 
the mysterious or manifest universe. The perverted. 
knowledge (Vikrita-Jnana) caused by the reflection of 
the Prakriti on him then passes away. 


The connection between the Prakriti aud Pnruskia may 
be best explained by taking the illustration of a white trans- 
parent glass and a red rose. When a red rose is kept near 
a white transparent glass the rose is reflected on the glass, 
and we see an image of the rose on the glass. The glass 
appears to be red, but in reality it is not red. As soon aa 
we remove the connection the glass attains to its true nata- 
re of trausparency and whiteness. In the same wny the 
Prakriti is reflected on the Purusha. The Purusha ap- 
prehends an image of the Prakrit‘in himself. The image 
is the Purusha's perverted k »wledge iu consequence of 
which he sees various things io the universe. As goon as 
the connection with Prakriti ceases, the perverted know- 
ledge terminates and thy; Purusha attains to the Katurja- 
Jnanc, (absolute knowledge) of himself. At this moment. 
"the universe vanishea away from him with the miseries 
of it. 


To Kapila the world of matter, unfolding and producing 
so much pain, is to be regarded as an enemy, Our present 
life.ia a mere bondage; it is full of pain; it cay never be 
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the source of anything but sorrow and degradation. The 
sole -purpose of Kapila's philosophy isto free the sou! 
from this and every other connection with matter for ever, 
We must seek to cast it away as men cast off a vile and 
lolffhsome garment. 

According to Dr. Davies, the modifications which Patan- 
jali wade in the Sankhya system are not many in number, 
but they are important both in themselves and in their 
tearing upon the inner and outer life of mankind. They 
were mainly (1) the doctrine of & Supreme Being, who 
directed and presided over the workings of Prakriti; and 
(2)&he enjoining of yogt^, The word yoga means the con- 
centration of the soul on the Supreme Being as the meaus 
of final absorption intosHim. The means of attaining to 
yoge are (1) yama, self-restraint; (2) niyama, necessary 
religions doties; (3) asana, postures ; (4) prana-yama, 
restraint. of breath; (6) pratyahara, subjogation of the 
senses : (9) dharana, fixed control ; (7) dhyana, meditation ; 
and (8) samadhi, concentration or final absorbtion. The 
aim of the yogi should be to" put an end to all movement 
and all thought. This iaa Very brief summary of the 
Savkhya philosophy. In the present paper nothing has 
been said aboat the doctrine of re-birth, the proofs of 
knowledge, the relation of cause and effect and other 
matters which have been discussed at length in all Sanskrit 
works on the Sankbya system. The yoga doctrine of 
Patanjali is not & separate system of philosophy. It is 
merely Fàpplementary to the Sankhya syatem of Kapila. 
Both Kapila and Patanjali maintain that all our miseries 


have arisen ont of contact with the material world. The, 


souls contact with matter breeds pain. Therefgre our 
highest endeavour should be to cut off all convection with 
the material world. The soul will then realise that it is 
nitya—sudaha—mukta—srabhavah,—In the next article we 
shall show the relation which Sankhya Philosohpy bears to 
Buddhiem. 
SATISH CHANDRA ACHARYA 
VIDY ABHUSAN, M-A., M.B.A.8. 


(from the“ Maha Bodi " 


SOME LIFE-THOUGHTS. 
A Sort of Gyced. 
To live to our highest in all things that pertain to 
us; L 
To Jend a hand as best we can to all others for this 
same end ; 


To aid in righting the wrongs that cross our path 
by pointing the wrong-doer to a better way, and thus 
aid him in becoming a power for good ; 


To remain in nature nlways sweet and simple ahd 
humble, and threfore strong ; 


To open ourselves fully and to keep ourselves pure 
and clean as fit channels forthe Divine Power to 
work through us; 


To turn toward and keep our faces always to the 
light ; 

To do our own thinking, listemug quietly to the 
opinions of others, and to be sufficiently men aud 
women to act always upon our own convictions ; 

To do our duty as we seb it, regardless of the 
opinions of others, seeming gain or loss, temporary 
blame or praise ; 

To play the part of neither knave nor fool by 

- attempting to. judge- another, bat to give that same 
time to living mere worthily ourselves ; 


To get up immediately when we stumble, face again 
to the light, and travel pn without wasting even a 
moment ın regret ; 


To love all things and to stand in awe or fear of 
nothing save our own wrong-doing ; 


To recognize the goodlying at-the heart of all 
people, of all things, waiting for expression, all in its 
own good way and time;  * 


To love the fields and the wild-flowers, the stars, 
the far-open sea, the soft warm earth, and to live 
much with them alone, but {o love struggling and 
weary men and women and every pulsing living" 
creature better ; 


To strive always to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. ‘In brief— 


To be honest, to be fearless, to be just, to be kiud. 
This will make our part in life's great and as yet not 
fally understood play truly glorious, and we need 
then stand in fear of nothing—life nor death; for 
death is life. 


Or, rather, it is the quick transition to lifa in another 
form; the putting off of the old coat and the putting 
on of a new ; a passing not from light to darkness but 
from lfzht.to light, according as we have lived here; 
a™“aking up of life in another from just where we 
leave it off here; a part in life not to be shunned or 
dreaded or feared, but to be welcomed witha glad 
and ready smile when it comes in its own good way 
and time 


Feb. 1902. Tue “ Mrnp.” 
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To QUERY. 


Tue Eprron, SippHanta DEEPIKA. MADRAS. 
Who was Mudittirumeran of the ancient 
Tamils. 


Sir, 

In poring over the pages of the late lamented 
Sheshagiri Sastrigal’s report No. 2 on “a search 
made for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts for the year 
1893-9474 I came across a list of the poets whose 
compositions make up the Sangam work entited 
Nattinai (s pD) and was surprised to find that the 
Pandyan Mulathirrumaran (q@—s@@uwr1p%) was no 
other than the celeb:ated Kun Pandyan of the time 
of Tirugnana Sarebandan. “His same is given in the 
list as qo- SP GUIper mehua which should 
be, I think, arse’ wes—If this view be correct, 
the carrent account about the antiquity of @-—s8q 
i7p3* hopelessly wrong aud must be rejected once 
and for all. The 49 pandiyans of the 3rd Sangam 
would, then, be only those kings of Madure. who ruled 


between the 6th and the 12th centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Some of the works which are now supposed 
to belong to the time of the 3rd Sangam mnst have 
been composed^in times long anterior to it. The 
style metre and expressions found in the Pattupattu 
&nd otber similar works are so different from those of 
the Devara bymns} of Sambandar that they (the 
former) cannot be said io be the productions of his 
time. 

It is herd to believe that the authors of Silappathi- 
karam, Manimekali aud Kalladam would have intro- 
duced any mythicul elements into the subject matter 
of their works had they been contemporaries of the 
events they narrate. If the identification of qe s 
Bou per with sore. wer is admitted as correct, 
the composition of these Sangam works cannot be 
assigned to am earlier period than the 7th century ; 
and Hence it is that the events celebrated in them 
contain fabulous elements which grew in the comrse 
of centuries. 


It will be, perhaps, a discovery to mary of your 
readers that the names of th^ poets given-in tho 
Sangam works casts nearly to 400. Can it be’ tkat 
the 400 poets of the last Sangam’ flourished at'diffe- 
rent times during a period of 1850 years? Can it be 
that the last sangam was only.a Board appointed by 
the king of Macura to collect what remained of the 


poems of the ancient poets ? 
AN ENQUIRER. 
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II. 
Etymology of the Tamil Words 
For “Moon.” 


Would any of the readers of your valuable journal 
be so good as to express their views with regard to 
the etymological m-anings of the words Maser and 
wiy or wydana, which are, L believe, two cf 
the oldest nares in Tamil for the Moon? 


The latter appears either to be radically connected 
with gus or gouelariwrar (which occurs in the. 
astrological work @wr7#arHuw) or tobe a corrup- 
tion of Ayé uen ellares beautiful spotted dear. 


The Moon was called g~ perhaps on acéount of 
either its fancied resemblance to the elephant, or its 
connection with the Nelumbium flower: cf. qos 
sene. The latter conjecture would perhaps better 
explain the form gún arwana. 


In this connection it may not be out of place to 
consider the names wrer and «àv which are sometime 
used to denote the Moon. 


In his Tamil-English Dictionary Dr. Rottler shcwe 
splendonr or radiance as one of the meanings of ef» 
and thereby explains s%Werar another nama for the 
Moon, 


But itseems more probable tkat this name was 
given to the Moon on account of ‘its resemblance to 


the deer in respect to the spots or the horne (cusks). 
It is the spotted surface of this luminary that gave: 


rise to the name ser isaw. 


Jt is also the opinion of Kumaraswami Pulavar of 
Jaffna, Ceylon, who has edited the ?nd part of 
Nighandu with etymological notes, that 6% in sam 
Vara means the deer. I may add here that Pr | 
exe seems to be a word of doubtful analysis, It 
may bea compound of either sa and Qerar (the 
sun), cf. @su0gy, or of a% Zcremental Gar and wer. 

It is curious to note hre that several of the pure 
Tamil names for the Moon have some connection 
with, or are borne by quadrupeds e. g. gus, e 
ew, 6788, orem and sd. y 

I'shall feel very thankful if you will kindly induce 
seme 'l'amil, Pandit to contribute to your paper an 
article on the Tamil names of the Moon. 

Faitutuliy yours, 


SARAWANA CUMARA: 
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Luck. 


— 
BY V, D. MERCH 'ND 


This word should be effaced from the memory of 
Indians. At least the minds of the rising generation 
should be free from its taint. 


It is a short word with unlimited power. It is 
the canse of the present dead apathy of India. It is 
the anesthetic which has paralysed the nation. 
Inder its overpoweriag influence, India is sleeping 
Kombhakarna’s sleep. It is at the root of the sloth - 
ful slaggishness perwading all grades of society. 


Why is there no perseverance in an Indian ? 
Why has he no confidence? Way has he no origin- 
ality? Because, at the: first disappointment, at the 
first failure, he hurriedly hides in the snug corner of 
luck. He argues: “ Obf it isnot in my luck. It is 
no use my bothering anp further.” He is easily and 
incurably dishesrtened, and blind faith jn destiny 
atopefies him and killa his efforts. 


The juvenile reader is sure to argue that as a 
Hindu, as a true and staunch believer in the doctrine 
of karma, he cannot help believing in luck. 


But he has only to think a step further, and it 
will be ma clear as day to him that he has misunder- 
stood and misapp'ied the good doctrine. 


Any one who firmly believes that hié present 
condition is the result of past actions would do 
nothing but work and incessantly work with dogged 
perseverauce to improve his future, He would be 
pever wanting in self-confidence, for he knows with 
eartainty that he can mould his future to his liking. 
He feels that every word spoken, every thought, 
every action performed, is a seed sown which must 
ripen some day. His motto would therefore be 
*' Unceasing Activity, and with unlimited corfidence 
at his command, he waeld enjoy the present with 
-equanimity of mind, alwiys hopeful of the bright 
future before him. 


o What dors. the Bhagavad Gita teach? Shri 


Krishna, in almost every chapter, commands Arjuna 


*o rise and fight. 
(* The Central Hindu College M agazine.") 


Fasting. 


Nothing becomes more efficacious in the” promotion 
of health and well-being than fasting. That it re- 
quires concentration of mind, commonly known as 
prayer, is Self.anderstood. Every person past twenty- 
foar years of age shoald fast regularly for thirty-six 
hours out of every seven days, while those past seven- 
teen will find it beneficial to fast for twenty-four 
hours, and children past eight would be better if 
denied their breakfast one day ont of seven. 


When sickness comes We have no desire for food. 
This is nature's call for fasting. Of course," when 
nature demands rest for our organic being it is not 
as pleasant, ae a pressure is brought to bear upon the 
mental conditions as well, which could be avoided, 
were we williv; to be just to ourselves and nature. 


One day's fast oup of every seven regularly 
observed will soon convince us of its efficacy and we 
shalllearn to ward off the enemy before our dóor; 
whom we have attracted io us" by our spicy dishes 
and who lingers about awaiting his opportunity to 
down us. 


Two meals a day is all a person requires in the 
first place, and it should bẹ remembered that a late 
breakfast and an early dinner are most conducive 
to well being, while fleshy people should never eat a 
breakfast but take breathig instead. 


Whatever the malady, it will be best to abstain 
from foods until the desired end is reached, while the 
use of frequent breaübing will tone up the organs to 
normal action. Right after a fast fruit jaices or 
butter-milk will prove very, beneficial, washing A: 
rinsing your mouth and teeth quite frequently du- 
ring fasting, using two to three prisms .of perman- 
ganate of potash for a disinfectant. 


If troubled with a suggestion of a cold, sneez- 
ing. sore throat, neuralgic pains, cutarrh, fevers, 
headache and many other afflictions stop eating for 
a ony Ur two or more. Do not draw upon your vital 
forues , which expanditure will be revengad sooner 
of ater. Keep 0n breathing With ease and with a 
mind cheerful, of which we are insured by keeping 
our spinal column erect and shoulder blades drooping 
down. M 
` (The Sun-Worshiper.) 
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Extracts and Notes. 


If God dwells with one He dwells with all, eonsci- 
ously or unconsciously. !f He has some purpose with 
one, He has sowe purpose with all; for there is 
»bvicusly vo exception to the omnipresence, the love 
vf God. 


* 
* * 


The finite suffers; the infinite lies stretched in 
smilig repose. 
Par 

If we could only understand that in every point of 
our lives “all is good," we could find nó excuse for 
auxiety. Let ds be honest and not s»y, “we believe 
in God," while the fear of evil is upon us; but let us 
confesshat we do not believe in God, aud admit thet 
«ais is the whole cause of our distress 


* s 
** 


To live ia continual dread, cont:aual cringing, conti- 
nual fear of avything»be it lose of position or situa: 
tion, is to take the readiest means io lose what we 
tear we shall lose. 

*% 

Nervousness is the scapegoat for much cowardice, 
ignorance, and perverson, It is not as respectable as 
scrofula, which may be inherited, while uervousness 
is an expression of fear-thought which can be correct- 
ed by one's own right thiuking. 


* 
** 


When we do love God with all our heart and mind 
and soul and strength, there can be no room for re- 
gret, -emorse, rebellion, doubt as to his absolute 
justicé, or anxiety for the present or the future. 


* 
*K 


Reason represents the self in man ;. ‘aith represents 
the God in man. Reason moves in the sphere of law ; 
faith moves in. the sphere of love. Reason dwells 
amid forms ; faith dwells alone in the spirit. Reason 
dwells in time ; faith dwells in eternity. Reason sees 
only facts ; faith sees only Truth, Reason gucs the 
world of appearances; faith sees th- world of Reality 
Reason asks for the rights of man; faith requiris 
only righteousness. Reason is fearf.l, cautious. con- 
servative; faith is fearless, bold, and affirmative. 
Reason doubts and distrü-ts ; faith hopes and trusta. 
Reason gropes slowly towards the light ; faith beholds 
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it unveiled. Reason is analytical and critical ; faith 
is syathetic aud creative. Keason sees differences; 
faith sees both identity and unity. Reason separates 
and divides; faith draws together and unites. Rea- 
son sees incongruity and discq;d; faith sees con- 
gruity and concord. Reason sees everything imper- 
fecv; faith sees everything potentially perfect. Rea- 
son sees only a part; faith sees the whole. Reason 
works by logic; ‘ faith worketh only by Love.” 
* 


Sun-worship philosophy sees not God as a person- 
aliv;, but knows God in person, ever creative ana 
executive. 


xx 
Since God is the principle from which existente 


evolntes we may onlv-know of God, while God knows 
us, and by this knowledge of spiritual involution know 
the self through material attainment, 


Ks 
* *¥ 


Neither beliefs nor well.lefined opinions can ad- 
vance the character of the individual, but actions 
prompted by common sense and reason will redeem 
one from all adversities. 

* % 

Inreasoning and conversation, in business and 
habits of life, a plain and unassuming, and the result 
will prove to be a crowning success. 


* 
* + 


Directing our attention to the present need we 
shall be assured of future gain as well; and be spared 
the worry of the coming morrow. 

* 

Lack of confidence and self-reliance will make us 
slaves to conditions and environments of tiae, sub- 
jecting our nature to unbalanced actions, and making 
us fail to discriminate between justice and injustice 


We must first gain an understanding of our owr- 
selves before we attempt to learn what others are 
and then our attention for learning, investigation, 
and improvement will be ¢.rected to paths assuriog 
us of purpose and action, wich will be safe to follow 
when dealing with the wor'd. 


* * 

When offended by word or deed do not resent 
abuse by abuse lestthe injury grow upon you and 
call from out of nature the insufficiently controlled 
factors that will prove injurious and put you to sorrow 
end shame, lowering you in your own and the estima- 
tion of others. 


